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Inside Facts About Selling to the Big 
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An Orphan Product Acquires a Name 
and Caste Through Advertising 
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Taking Up the Slack Between the 


Inquiry and the Sale 
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Twist it! 
Subject 
it to almost any stress or 


Stamp on it! 
it with a hammer! 


strain. Our new post-fast- 
ening is guaranteed not to 
break off—or work loose— 
or turn around. 


Tested and guaranteed—with 
no quibbles. But not until 
months of testing—such as 
no other post-fastening 
probably ever received—sat- 
isfied us that we are safe 
in our guarantee. 


Every salesman and every 
sales manager knows that 


the life of a loose-leaf 
binder is in its posts. 


The posts and post-fasten- 
ings on Heinn Loose-Leaf 
Binders have always been 
strong. Stronger than the 
average. But this new post- 
fastening is far stronger 
than any we have yet per- 
fected. It will add years to 
the life of Heinn Binders— 
the famous “year-after- 
year” binders, known 
everywhere for their 
stamina and speedy 
operation. 


This new post-fastening is the newest, but it is only one of many 


features, that make Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders stand out from 


the crowd. 


Complete information will gladly be sent upon request 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


349 Florida Street 


RINDERS 


Picts 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Youth of 
“Over a Million” 


VERY manufacturer knows that youth must 

be considered as a factor in any market. It is 
youth that determines to a great extent the 
family’s selection of motor cars, house furnish- 
ings, musical instruments, household appliances, 
wearing apparel, food stufis, etc. 


National advertisers will find that the SUNDAY 
CuicaAGo HERALD AND EXAMINER'S Over-a- 
Million circulation has a full quota of this youth- 
ful element exercising its buying influence in 
Over-a-Million good homes in this prosperous 
territory. 


Circulation is Power! 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


NS 


CHICAGO 


HERALD & EXAMINER 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg, 


Published and copyrighted 1924, by gl Dar feng Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $3.00 a year, in advance 
Entered as seco nd ¢ ‘lass matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 187 
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Sales Manager 


Every 


Looking for new markets should get 
the data our service departments have 
gathered. You don’t need to guess and 
you never can tell what these fields 
may offer you. 
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Read weekly by 5,000 dealers whose in- 
fluence controls the sale of ninety per 
cent of all building supplies—and who 
use motor truck and other material- 
handling equipment. 
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Clay products manufacturing plants 
buy labor-saving machinery and equip- 


ment of every conceivable’ kind. A 
prosperous industry spending millions 
annually. 


71 


IC 


The on’y paper covering the manufac- 

ture of glass, pettery, enamels and 

allied products, with national distribu- 

tion. A virgin field rapidly expanding. 
Send for a recent issue of any of 

A.B.P. these publications and let us help A.B.C. 


you to investigate these markets 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


409 S. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we 
will print here each month a short digest of the principal 
articles in each issue, so that you may determine those articles 
which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading. 


ADVERTISING 

John W. Champion, sales director of the 
Reliance Shirt Company, tells how sales on 
branded work shirts were increased by ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, from 59,000 
dozen in 1919 to 600,000 dozen in 1923. 
Newspaper advertising in strategic market 
centers, backed up by strong direct mail 
campaigns to jobbers and dealers is the 
backbone of the plan, which after being 
tried out in Chicago and Detroit, has been 
extended to include leading cities in the 
Mississippi valley. Page 1221. 


A sales approach plan lifted from an ad- 
vertising illustration showing a can of Car- 
nation milk inside a quart milk bottle en- 
abled the salesmen for the Carnation Milk 
Products Company to interest buyers who 
had formerly refused to listen to the Carna- 
tion sales story. Page 1299. 


A Dartnell investigator finds Detroit mer- 
chants antagonistic to some nationally ad- 
vertised brands because of inadequate 
profits. Leading department store buyers 
tell why they stock but do not push adver- 
tised brands; a hardware merchant explains 
his policy with reference to private brand 
goods, and a druggist gives his attitude 
toward cut rate competition. 


In a new campaign just being tried out 
in several cities, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., is 
using advertising to hook up the reputation 
of Lipton’s Tea with three new Lipton prod- 
ucts, by advertising a special combination 
offer in newspapers to create a demand on 
the retailer instead of using the old plan of 
offering a price concession on the leading 


product to win distribution on the new 
products. Page 1216. 
What happens when a concern gets 


panicky and cancels the advertising is told 
by “Cheltenham Bold” in an article which 
explains the high cost of staging a “come- 
back” after the advertising has been al- 
lowed to lapse. Page 1219. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Leading sales mahagers in the Omaha 
territory predict a return of farm prosperity 
this fall; collections said to be fair, but need 
careful watching; crop prospects good, but 
sales are slightly behind last year’s record. 
Page 1293. —_—— 
CATALOGS 
Emphasizing the importance of selecting 
the right paper stock for catalogs. Six es- 
sential considerations in selecting paper; a 
chart for determining proper color combi- 
nations. Page 1315. 


COACHING SALESMEN 

Curing salesmen of bad habits occasionally 
brings need for drastic action such as the 
plan described by an old time sales man- 
ager who planted a buyer to complain about 
a salesman’s proclivities for talking too 
much, but who does not hesitate to use vel- 
vet gloves in writing a letter on competition 
to a discouraged salesman who has been 
bitten by the “competition bug” and is suf- 
fering out of proportion to the seriousness 
of the “disease.” Page 1256. 
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DEALER EpUCATIONAL METHODS 

Barrett-Cravens Company use a special 
sales portfolio which contains suggestions 
for helping wholesale dealers answer in- 
quiries, follow up sales, and educate their 
salesmen in selling a technical product. Sales 
through these dealers have increased ten 
times in two years since the portfolio was 
sent. Page 1238. 


Export MARKETS 

A Dartnell staff investigator reports first 
hand observations of the market for Ameri- 
can products in Scotland. He declares that 
Scotland is growing in importance as a 
market for light automobiles, certain labor- 
saving household devices, building special- 
ties and various food products. Page 1282. 


J. C. Aspley, editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 
Magazine, discusses the relative merits of 
the all-British advertising agency, the 
branch of an American agency in England, 
or the American agency with British afhlia- 
tions, for handling advertising in Great 
Britain of American products. Shows the 
need for carefully investigating British 
agencies because so many of them are not 
equipped to render service other than the 
“placing” of business. British commission 
to agencies only ten per cent which does not 
permit of real merchandising service with- 
out an extra charge to client. Page 1277. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

G. H. Montague, member of the New 
York bar, who has fought many cases be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission, claims 
that the article in the May issue, “Why the 
Federal Trade Commission Is Feared and 


Distrusted,”’ contains erroneous statements 
about the commission’s activities. Page 
1240. 


Roy Johnson, who wrote the May article 
about the Federal Trade Commission, de- 
fends his statements, and backs them up 
with a statement by William C. Redfield, 
former Secretary of Commerce, to the effect 
that the Commission has failed to live up 
to the purpose for which it was created. 
Page 1241. eeeaeean 

INDUSTRIAL SELLING 

Why so many concerns fail when trying 
to sell big industrial buyers. This is the 
first of a series of articles describing suc- 
cessful methods used in selling big industries 
such as the Ford Motor Company, United 
States Steel Corporation and similar enter- 
prises; explains how buying methods have 
advanced and outlines the buying procedure 
of big corporations. Salesmen must be given 
free hand in spending time in factories and 
plants studying needs of industry before 
they can hope to sell the big concerns where 
buving is done on a scientific basis. Page 
1209. 


ORGANIZATION PLANS 

Methods used by the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company of Chicago in operating hun- 
dreds of house-to-house salesmen. Big trucks 
carry stocks which are delivered when the 
sale is made. Sales costs average thirty- 
seven per cent, turnover 300 per cent a year. 
Crew captains earn from $4,000 to $5,000 
annually and salesmen are paid a salary 
and commission enabling them to earn up- 
wards of fifty dollars a week. Page 1213. 
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$3,000 
INCOME 
Small Town 


LIVING 


EXPENSES LIVING 


EXPENSES 
(SMALL TOWN) 


You Cover Completely 522 Hustling 


Towns in the Prosperous Spokane Country 
97,489 RESPONSIVE FAMILIES 


5) the city family a $3,000 income too 
often means a meager ‘Making both 
To the small town family 
a $3, 000 i income means not only adequate 
22 living expenses, but a splendid surplus 
besides for the ‘purchase of comforts, luxuries and 
investments. The family in the great city must pay 
for high rents, carfares, lunches, ‘costly service and 
a hundred other items which the small town family 
does not face with every sunrise 


The small map above shows Spokane and most of 
the 522 hustling cities and towns within the 150-mile 
circle. Spokane and this rich, surrounding field 


with 10,000 miles of good motor roads, 101,000 
motor vehicles, 196 passenger trains and motor 
busses entering Spokane daily, make up one cohe- 
sive market of 564,000 consumers with a per capita 
buying power 35% above the Nation's average 


Most of the 89,284 circulation of THE SPOKES- 
MAN REVIEW and SPOKANE DAILY CHRON- 
ICLE is confined to the 97,489 homes of these cities 
and towns. Therefore, you will readily appreciate 
how completely the urban field may be covered 
thru this combination 
big, results here now! 


Go-Getters are reaping 


Send for Book of Facts about the Spokane Country Market---convenient pocket edition. 
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Are Your Salesmen 
“Going Strong 
at 5 P..M.? 


Do they start “plugging,” full of “pep” 
and enthusiasm, at nine A. M. and 
keep it up all day—or do they “wilt” 
early in the afternoon? 


Do they keep their bodies “fit” and 
their minds alert by eating properly 
and keeping regular hours—or are 
they “half-licked” by indigestion and 
lack of sleep when they should be “up 
on their toes” mentally and physically ? 


Successful salesmanship is as much a 
matter of good health as anything 
else. It stands to reason that the man 
in tip-top physical condition will make 
more calls, talk more convincingly, 
and sell more goods than the man 
whose health is under par. 


The New Dartnell Manual 


What A Salesman 
Should Know 
About His 
Health 


By Wm. S. Sadler, M. D. 


is not a dry medical book. It is writ- 
ten in every-day salesman’s language 
by a man who was once a success- 
ful salesman himself, and is chuck 
full of good sound advice expressed in 
a humorous “man-to-man” fashion 
that gets under a salesman’s skin. 


The chapter on the foods a salesman 
should eat is alone worth more than 
the price of the book to any man who 
travels—and the suggestions for eating 
simpler dishes will reduce a man’s ex- 
penses to a more than worth while 
extent. 


No “fads” or “isms”! Just plain talk 
on a subject of vital interest to you 
and to your salesmen. No man can 
read this book without being a better 
man—physically, mentally, and finan- 
cially! 


PRICE ON APPROVAL: $1.10 IN BOARD; 


$1.60 IN LEATHERETTE 


The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 
1801 Leland Ave., CHICAGO 
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This Issue at a Glance— Continued 


OPERATING SALESMEN 
Methods used by a Detroit paper house 
to teach the salesmen to “sell” the house in- 
stead of themselves. Importance of showing 
salesmen that buyers do not buy “from a 
certain salesman, but from a certain sales- 
man’s house.’ Page 1250. 


TRADE SHOWS AND EXHIBITS 

A digest of the experience of well-known 
concerns in exhibiting at trade shows, fairs, 
expositions, etc. Few, if any, trade show 
exhibits pay their way in sales declare ma- 
jority of sales managers interviewed, but 
some good prospects are developed from 
visitors to booths. In many cases salesmen 
would sell as much in regular territories 
they claim. Page 1262. 


SUMMER SALES STRATEGY 

A description of sales ideas which have 
helped salesmen defeat the “summer slump”; 
how contests, special drives, etc., should be 
handled in summer; one sales manager 
found it profitable to stop men from follow- 
ing up too many old prospects who were 
putting off buying, and to start them out 
after new prospects; another found a fertile 
field by going after small orders which had 
previously been looked upon as “velvet” 
business unworthy of solicitation. Page 1207. 


RURAL MARKETS 
A cross road merchant claims that sales- 
men are neglecting the country stores, and 
claims that advertising matter, window dis- 
plays and dealer helps designed for city 
stores are useless to him; suggests that 
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manufacturers and jobbers make greater ef- 
fort to induce country merchants to visit 
markets and learn better merchandising 
methods. Page 1225. 


SALES TACTICS 

The Phillips-Jones Corporation, manufac- 
turers of Van Heusen collars and shirts, 
faced the problem of getting more orders or 
shutting down factories; they decided to ap- 
propriate the money which would be re- 
quired to maintain idle factories and put it 
into greater sales efforts. Territories were 
cut down, new men added and calls were 
made more often; business obtained in this 
manner has kept factories busy and created 
many new buyers. Salesmen are routed 
from the home office for four weeks at a 
time, and required to report on every town 
listed. Page 1229. 


SALES PROMOTION PLANS 

Five advertisers describe their methods of 
following up inquiries. How the Ralston- 
Purina Company uses booklets. Use of in- 
troductory cards to acquaint inquirers with 
local merchants; ideas that give a reference 
value to booklets and advertising material. 
Page 1233. 


SALES POLICIES 
H. R. Mallinson, president, H. R. Mallin- 
son Silk Company, outlines the policies that 
have increased consumption of silk in this 
country and made it a staple seller at all 
times of the year instead of a seasonal spe- 
cialty worn only by a comparatively small 


percentage of the population. Page 1217. 
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hree men who spend many 
times what they make 


The three men indicated in this group are maintenance men. 
They spend many times what they make. 
supplies used along the path of power service, i. e., from the point where finished power is 
delivered to the point where this power is applied to the production machine. 

The requisitions which these men send to the purchasing department are the little slips of paper 
which say “yes” or “no” to the salesman who sells your motors, your line of safety switches, 
your belting, or your make of welding outfit. 


there is always one man, 
usually two or three men, and 
sometimes five or six men who are 
responsible for the operation and 
maintenance of electrical and asso- 
ciated mechanical equipment. 
These men are generally known 
as maintenance men. Usually 
they carry specific titles, such as 
Works Engineer, Maintenance En- 
gineer, Master Mechanic, Chief 
Electrician, Construction Super- 
intendent, etc. 


Sometimes the maintenance 
man has no title. 

But, whether he has a title or 
not, he is the man who keeps the 
wheels turning; the man who keeps 
the.equipment running smoothly 
and economically; the man who 
prevents costly interruptions to 
production; and the man who has 
complete charge of the buying of all 
equipment, repair parts and main- 
tenance supplies used in his depart- 
ment of the plant. 


ie every manufacturing plant 


How he buys 


The maintenance man is a buyer 
in the sense that each purchase of 
equipment, repair parts and main- 
tenance supplies (for use along the 
path of power service) originates 
with him. On his requisition he 
specifies what he wants. 


The purchasing department in- 
variably follows his specification 
to the letter. No one in the pur- 
chasing department wants to take 
the responsibility of “going over 
his head” without first consulting 
him. When consulted he usually 
“stands pat.” Right or wrong he 


is sure of what he wants and why 
he wants it. 


How to reach him 


Month-to-month contact with 
the maintenance man is the surest 


Does Industrial Engineer 
reach maintenance men in all 
branches of industry? To 
answer this question, 40 per 
cent (picked at random) of the 
more-than-13,000 readers have 
been identified as follows: 

1,607 in 1,068 miscellaneous 

manufacturing 
plants 

1,036 in 766 iron and 

steel working 
plants 

701 in 608 coal and me- 
tal mines 

389 in 250 steam rail- 
way repair 
shops 

366in 185 chemical 
plants 

347 in 289 textile mills 

270 in 182 paper, pulp 
and frinting 
plants 

223 in 177 food product 
manufactur- 
ing plants. 

217in 144 cement, pot- 
tery and glass 
works 

202 in 164 saw and lum- 
ber mills 

Your advertisement in In- 
dustrial Engineer penetrates 
all industrial markets. 


way to make him your customer, 
or to keep him sold on your prod- 
uct if he is already your customer. 


This month-to-month contact 
with thousands of maintenance 
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These men receive good salaries. 
They buy the equipment, repair parts and maintenance 


men in all branches of industry 
need not be expensive. Indeed it 
can be accomplished at low cost 
by telling your story each month 
in the maintenance man’s own 
and only paper. 


This monthly paper of the main- 
tenance man is Industrial 
Engineer. 

More than 13,000 maintenance 
men read Industrial Engineer each 
month. 
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Each one of the fitteen McGraw-Hill 
Publications is the working tool and buy- 
ing guide of the executive who buys in 
the field it serves. 

These fields and the publications which 
serve them are— 


Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical 
Merchandising, Electrical Retailing, Jour- 
nal of Electricity. 


Construction and Civil Engineering: Engi- 


neering News-Record 


Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal- 
Press, Coal Age. 


Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, 
Bus Transportation. 


Industrial: American Machinist, Industrial 
Engineer, Power, American Machinist 
(European Edition), Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering. 


Engineering in Spanish-Speaking Countries: 
Ingenieria Internacional. 


Industrial 
Engineer 


4.B.C. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B. P. 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Subscription Rates: Single copies, 25 cents. 
Yearly subscription payable in advance, $3.00 any- 


where in the United States or its possessions; | 


$3.25 in Canada, and $3.50 in foreign countries. 
Six months’ subscription, $1.50. 


Bound Volume: No more copies of Bound Vol- | 


umes One, Two, Three or Four are now available. 


Copies of Bound Volume Five containing issues | 


from October, 1922, to September, 1923, inclusive 


may be obtained from either our Chicago or New | 
York office at a cost of $6.00. The volume con- | 


tains 1,164 pages and is bound in heavy buckram, 
lettered in gold. 


Renewals: Subscriptions are promptly discon- 
tinued upon expiration. Readers desiring to keep 
their files complete should renew promptly. Back 
copies cannot be supplied when subscriber fails 
to notify us of change of address. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. Copies can 
usually be secured, however, after the first of the 
month from the news stands at leading hotels, 


railroad stations and book stores in the larger 
cities. 


Advertising Rates: Full page advertisement, 
opposite reading, run of paper, $150 single inser- 
tion. Two columns, $120 single insertion. One 
column, $75 single Half column, $40 
single insertion. Sixty-five cents per agate line. 


insertion. 


Closing Dates: First forms close on the tenth 
of the month. Final forms, fifteenth of the month. 


Publication date, first of the month, all preceding 


date of issue. To secure proofs of advertisements, 
copy must be in our hands not later than the 


tenth. 
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NEW HAVEN 


CONNECTICUT 


A fertile prosperous 
field. New Haven 
manufacturing condi- 
tions rank with the 
best in the country 
and with a great di- 
versity of industries, 
this community is a 
notably prosperous 
It is the enter- 


one. 
ing wedge to New 
England. The pros- 


perity and the perma- 
nency of its workers 
cannot be better indi- 
cated than by the fact 
that a very large pro- 
portion of them own 
their homes. 
There is plenty of 


own 


area for expansion of 
factories and for the 
erection of new plants. 


Advertisers can cover the 
New Haven territory at 
one rate in 


THE 
NEW HAVEN 
REGISTER 


the newspaper read by 
practically everyone in 
the community. The av- 
erage net paid Daily and 
Sunday circulation of the 
40,000 
copies—over 23,000 copies 
than its 
competitor. 


Register is over 


more nearest 


The JULIUS MATHEWS 
SPECIAL AGENCY 


Chicago NewYork Boston Detroit 
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GeorGE A, WILLMAN, for the last four 
years vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the John G. Wollaeger Company, 
Milwaukee distributors for Studebaker cars, 
has joined the Lord & Thomas advertising 
agency in Chicago, and will have complete 
charge of the Studebaker advertising ac- 


count. Prior to joining the Wollaeger Com- 
pany, Mr. Willman was branch manager for 
Studebaker at Chicago and previously was 
general sales manager for the company at 
South Bend, Indiana. 


I. J. OswaLp, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Holeproof Hosiery Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been made vice-presi- 
dent of the Phillip Lithographing Company, 
Milwaukee. NoRMAN HEFFRON, formerly 
with the Reo Motor Car Company, of Chi- 
cago, succeeds Mr. Oswald at the Holeproof 
Company. 


Guy Bo.te has resigned as advertising 
manager of Cheney Brothers, New York 
silk manufacturers. 


E. S. Evans, president of the E. S. Evans 
Company, a_ subsidiary of the  Bassick- 
Alemite Corporation, Chicago, has _ been 
elected vice-president of the holding com- 
pany, in charge of sales including the Bas- 
sick Company. E. E. ALLYNE, president of 
the Allyne-Zerk Company, also a subsidiary 
recently acquired, was elected vice-president 
in charge of production for both the Alemite 
and Allyne-Zerk lubricating systems. 


ELMER E. Simmons, for thirty years sales 
manager of W. P. Fuller & Company, paint 
and glass manufacturers, San Francisco, has 
retired on a pension. Mr. Simmons joined 
the Fuller organization forty-four years ago. 


ELuiot D. Drury, formerly assistant sales 
manager for the American Wringer Com- 
pany, Inc., Woonsocket, R. I, has joined 
the sales department of The Locomobile 
Company of America, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., and will be located at the Boston 
branch. 


A. B. Pearson, until recently in charge of 
creative production for the Dando Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has been made man- 
ager of sales of James F. Newcomb & Com- 
pany, Inc., direct advertising, New York 
City. 


D. C. McCorp, president of the Apperson 
Brothers Motor Car Company, Kokomo, 
Indiana, has assumed the general manage- 
ment of the company following the resigna- 
tion of N. H. VAN SICKLEN. B. C. BUXTON, 
who has been third vice-president, becomes 
vice-president immediately under the presi- 
dent. E. L. Apperson will continue in his 
capacity of vice-president and engineer. 
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E. D. DReGER, formerly with the sales de- 
partment of Reid, Murdoch & Company, 
Chicago wholesale grocers, has been made 
manager of the Chicago district for Curtice 
Brothers Company, makers of Blue Label 
products, Rochester. 


H. KELLEY has been made general sales 
manager of the Stewart Motor Corporation, 


Buffalo, having been in charge of the Pitts- 
burgh branch for the past three years. 


MorcGan P. EL tis, assistant general sales 
manager of the Economy Fuse & Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago for eight years, 
has been appointed general sales manager. 


ALFRED G, KEESHAN has resigned as vice- 
president in charge of sales and advertising 
for the Bonar-Phelps Company, New York, 
makers of straw hats, to join the Mallory 
Hat Company, Danbury, Conn., as assistant 
to FREDERICK T. Joy, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters in New 
York City. 


LeonarpD E, Woop, for many years a vice- 
president of the California Packing Corpo- 
ration, San Francisco, was given the addi- 
tional title of general manager at a recent 
meeting of the directors. W. E. Loucks, 
who has been in charge of publicity and 
sales promotion since its organization, was 
made a director. 


E. H. SHEPARD, for more than fourteen 
years connected with the manufacture and 
sale of carburetors, has resigned as general 
sales manager of the Holley Carburetor 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


GeEorGE A. BRUSCH has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager for Ozburn-Abston & 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., distributors of 
automotive equipment, to become general 
sales manager for F. E. Maffett, Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


J. CriarKe Coir has been made general 
sales manager of the distributing companies 
of The Winchester-Simmons Company, New 
Haven, Conn., succeeding L. E. CRANDALL, 
resigned. Previous to joining the Win- 
chester-Simmons Company of St. Louis as 
president last February, Mr. Coit was presi- 
dent of the Lee-Coit-Anderson Hardware 
Company, Omaha. Mr. Coit will continue 
the active management of the St. Louis com- 
pany and for that reason will have his head- 
quarters in St. Louis. 


IrvinG A. BERNDT has been appointed di- 
rector of sales of the Miller, DuBrul & 
Peters Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, 
makers of cigar and cigarette machinery. 
Mr. Berndt was at one time vice-president 
and director of sales of C. E. Knoeppel & 
Company, Inc., New York. 


Control of the Cost of Selling 
Demands Consideration 


of These Facts:— 


1. Consumer buying is influenced by: a—Standards of 
living—willingness to spend. b— Ability to buy. c—Facil- 
ity to purchase. d— Number and nature of retail outlets. 


2. These influences are all developments of Community life. 


3. As the size of the Community diminishes these influences 
on buying habit diminish. 


4. Sales costs are conserved by selling first to the limit, the 
places where consumer buying influences are most favorable. 


5. Sales costs increase when effort is exerted upon too thin a 
market. 


Cosmopolitan’s 663 Key Trading Centers 


represent 70 to 90% of the total National Market for practically any product 
other than a farm implement. 


Sales outside of this market are bound to cost more because buying influences 
outside of the trading centers are relatively unfavorable. We have published 
a booklet that every sales manager will find helpful. It discusses the Trading 
Center Market in detail. The title is “The National Urban Market— First.” 


We will be glad to send as many copies as you want. 
Write to A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Business Manager. 


@smopolitan 


Thirty-five Cents 
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Proving the Dealer a ““Regular Feller” 


2 )U sometimes hear manufacturers say: 
“Oh, the dealer—he’s only an order taker. 
You've got to jam stuff down his throat’’—as 
if the dealer didn’t respond to exactly the same 
kind of methods the rest of us humans do. 


We helped create for one of our clients, 
The Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, 
Inc. (Red Seal Dry Batteries), some dealer- 
jobber advertising helps that seem to have been 
what the dealer and jobber really needed for 
better business. 


\ jobber from Texas writes: “This is one 
of the most elaborate advertising programs that 
we have seen for some time. We feel that it 
will stimulate our Red Seal business to a very 
great extent and you can depend on our hearty 
cooperation.” Another jobber from St. Louis 
said: “T have never before seen such a won- 


Fars >! 


\ town Barren § srueer 


Kend 4. 


derful piece of advertising, and do not see any 
reason why it will not increase our sales 100%.” 
And still another writes: “This advertising 
plan is without question one of the most pre- 
tentious that has ever come to the writer’s 
attention, and there is no doubt that our Red 
Seal sales will be more than double this year.” 
:* * * 

With the Joseph Richards Company it is a 
point of pride that we put as much thought, 
care and effort into a booklet, a direct-by-mail 
folder or a window display as we do in the 
preparation of a double page advertisement 
for national magazines. 


We will gladly show any business executive 
who is anxious to secure greater dealer and 
jobber cooperation the complete portfolio of 
the 1924 Red Seal Advertising Campaign. 


The Joseph Richards Company, 255 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


— 


‘RI CHARDS Facts first—then Advertising’ 


TRADE MARK REC. 
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ummer Orders 


How Salesmen in Various Lines Have Used Selling 


Strategy To Wake Up the “Wait Until Fall’ Buyer 


in HINGS are pretty quiet in 


the automobile business 
right now. We are not 


doing any advertising, and our men 
are not booking any business, so 
there isn’t any use of going into the 
matter of direct mail advertising at 
this time.” 

So said an executive of a Chicago 
manufacturer of ball bearings to an 
advertising salesman a little more 
than a month ago. 

“Are all of your sales made to the 
automobile manufacturers?” ques- 
tioned the salesman, as he sparred 
for some lead which he could grasp 
as a possible opening to talk adver- 
tising. 

“Oh, we do a little business with 
the repair shops, garages, and some 
of the larger private fleet owners 
who have their own repair shops,” 
said the prospect. 

Overlooked Opportunities 

“Wouldn't it be a good idea to go 
after that business right now? 
Seems to me that there is an un- 
usual amount of repair business in 
most of the shops, and I believe you 
will find a backward year for sales 
of new cars will bring a lot of re- 
pair and overhauling business to 
the garages from people who had 
intended to buy new cars but 
changed their minds.” The sales- 
man was grasping at 
arouse the prospect’s interest. 

“Oh, that business comes to us— 
we don’t have to go after it. We 
call it ‘velvet.’” It was then that 
the salesman saw an opportunity. 


straws to 


By Cameron McPherson 


“Now if you do some business 
with the repair shops, there is no 
doubt but what your competitors do 
a proportionate amount of business 
with the same field. They probably 
look upon this business as ‘velvet,’ 
and like you, never bother to go 
after it. Why don’t you make a 
drive for it this summer?” 

“Never thought of it that way,” 
answered the prospect. “Not a bad 
thought. \What would you sug- 
gest?” 

“Tell me some more about this 
phase of your business,” was the 
salesman’s answer. The upshot of 
the conversation was a conference 
with the sales and advertising man- 
agers which later resulted in a 
hurry-up order for a trial mailing 
piece. Early returns indicate the 
idea is sound. The salesmen for 
the ball bearing company are now 
spending a good portion of their 
time calling on the larger repair 


shops. Other mailings are going 
out. They are selling smaller 


orders, but more of them than when 
they solicited only the automobile 
and truck manufacturers. The ball 
bearing plant is busier than it was 
when the advertising salesman 
called, and it looks as though they 
will have a good summer, for the 
automobile companies are placing 
some orders now; with the added 
volume of small orders from the re- 
pair shops, the plant will probably 
be busy through a period which 
seemed certain to mean a shut-down 
factory. 
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[ relate this incident as an illus- 
tration of the dormant possibilities 
for sales in every business. “Velvet” 
business—business that has never 
enjoyed a welcome—that has been 
looked upon as a matter of course 
and never cultivated by so many 
organizations. I wonder if there 
isn't the same sort of “velvet” idling 
around every factory in the land? 
the incident shows 
what a real salesman can do when 
he starts digging into his prospect’s 
problems instead of telling what po- 
litical news the radio brought in 
last night. The average salesman 
would never have thought of cross 
questioning the bearing’ manufac- 
turer to find out if there wasn’t some 
sort of an opening for direct mail 
business. 


Helping the Dealer Unload 


Another incident related to me 
last week by a sales manager whom 
I asked for summer sales ideas, is a 
striking example of how a salesman 
who is willing to get close to his 
customer’s problems can pull orders 
out of a saturated market. 

The salesman mentioned by this 
sales manager had a quantity of 
white flannel trousers to unload. 
Summer weather running a month 
or so behind schedule had naturally 
delayed sales of white flannel 
trousers, but on the day this sales- 
man called on one of his best cus- 
tomers, old Sol seemed to be doing 
his best to make up for lost time. 
The clothing department 
crowded—for the first time 


Moreover, 


was 
this 
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The salesman, remember- 
ing the slim orders he had received 
so far this year, had visions of a 
well-filled order blank calling for a 
wide assortment of sizes for imme- 
diate shipment to fill in broken lots. 


spring. 


“Nothing doing,” said the cloth- 
ing buyer. This weather may not 
last. Looks as if we are stuck right 
now, even on staple stuff, much less 
white flannel trousers.” 

that sell 
protested — the 
salesman, “and you're welcome to 
it if you will give me the business it 
creates, if any.” 

“Go I’m said 
the buyer, characteristically refus- 
ing to commit himself to the plac- 
ing of any orders. 

“You have a lot of one-trouser 
blue suits. Throw in a pair of white 
trousers and offer them as ‘Double 
Duty suits,’” suggested the sales- 
man. “It may be an old idea—can’'t 
say where I got it, may even be 
original. But it seems to me it 
ought to work.” 


idea 
flannels,” 


“Here's an may 


white 


ahead, listening,” 


“Man, do you think we are going 
to GIVE AWAY a pair of flannel 
trousers to sell a suits?” 
grouched the buyer. 


few 


“Certainly not. Tack the price on 
the suit, but price it as a complete 
unit.” 

“Oh, well, that’s different- 
try it.” 

Cultivating Small Buyers 


we'll 


Next day the salesman walked 
past the store and was agreeably 
surprised to see one of the big win- 
dows in the store filled with 
“Double Duty Suits.” He walked 
up to the clothing department. Yes, 
they were selling a suit with the 
extra flannels every now and then. 
No, they hadn’t sold out, but had 
lost a couple of sales because of a 
bad assortment of sizes. The next 
day it rained, but several sunshiny 
days have since reduced the stock to 
a point where the buyer's conserva- 
tism has been broken down to the 
extent of placing a small order. He 
has promised to feature the idea in 
a big way the first time there are 
three consecutive days of warm 
weather. Meanwhile the salesman 
is going over his territory telling his 
customers about the plan and its 
booking a fair volume of business— 
practically all from buyers who had 
refused to buy a month or so ago. 

So much for the idea of digging 
into problems of your customers— 
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there are other pieces of sales 
strategy available for the sales man- 
ager who is unwilling to see the line 
of the sales chart make a dive for 
the bottom of the graph during July 
and August. Here is a story told 
to me by a field sales manager of a 
plan worked by one of his eastern 
branch men during the early part of 
June while buyers were holding off 
for various alleged reasons. 

This sales manager called one of 
his city salesmen early one morn- 
ing. 

“\Vhere are you going today? Let 
me see prospect cards,” re- 
quested the sales manager when the 
salesman approached his desk. 


your 


Ixamination of the cards showed 
that the salesman had_ scheduled 
three calls for the day—all of them 
on prospects who had been “hang- 
ing fire’ for several months. One 
by one the salesman explained the 
status of each buyer represented by 
the cards. He felt the necessity, he 
said, of keeping in close touch with 
each of these buyers, though the 
business might not be placed for 
a month or so. 


The Buyer Who Waits 

“Buyers are holding off right now 
—they are optimistic enough, but 
somehow they seem to be waiting— 
[ don’t know what for.” 

“That's just it!” said the sales 
manager. “They don’t know them- 
selves what they are waiting for, 
and it seems to me as if we are ac- 
tually encouraging them to wait. 
Krom the looks of these cards 
you've been calling rather often. 
Doesn't that in itself indicate that 
we are terribly anxious for their 
business?” 

The salesman admitted as much. 
the 
“You know me 
well enough to know that I’ve never 
told any of you boys to bluff a 
buyer—lI’ve never, and never will 
countenance any misrepresentation, 
but I don’t think we'll lose our selt 
respect if we write these three 
buyers a letter that will enable them 
to form certain conclusions of their 
own if they want to read between 
the lines, and I think buyers are 
good at that. Here’s a letter I've 
written—let’s try it.” 


“Now then, | have a plan,” 
sales manager said. 


The letter was a very courteously 
worded message calling attention to 
the fact that certain prices had been 
quoted the prospect some weeks 
ago. “While we made these prices 
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for immediate delivery we have held 
them open for several weeks, gladly 
giving you time to consider them 
carefully, but it is only fair to tell 
you that we cannot guarantee them 
after the first of next month,” was 
one sentence in the letter. It wound 
up with a suggestion that the order 
he placed at once. 

“Now let that letter serve in lieu 
of a call today while we wait to see 
what happens. I want you to start 
calling on a lot of small fry we've 
all been too busy to bother with for 
the past Maybe they have 
been so busy they haven’t realized 
that we are in the midst of election 
year, summer time, and other dire 
and disastrous 


vear. 


things which may 
put the brakes on business. Let 


these big fellows alone for a few 
days and see what you can dig up 
among the little boys.” 


More Intensive Selling 


The salesman tried it. Instead of 
making three calls that day he made 
seven. In one plant he spent an 
hour going over requirements with 
a foreman and came away with a 
fair sized order. In another plant he 
sold some replacement parts and 
made a friend of a former customer 
who thought he had a bone to pick 
with the company. The three sales- 
men in that branch are now passing 
up the big office buildings downtown 
and are picking up a goodly amount 
of small business from concerns 
which have not bothered to read 
the statistical charts and business 
counsellors’ warnings that the time 
The first 
salesman who tried the plan in heu 
of calling on the three prospects re- 
ceived a telephone call several days 
before the price expiration date 
mentioned in the letter. The buyer 
asked him to come out and get the 
order. Now, of course, the letter 
may have had nothing to do with 
the placing of the order, but it did 
release the salesman and allow him 
to dig up some new business instead 
of nesting on a lot of china eggs. 


to go slowly is at hand. 


These few ideas gathered from 
sales executives who have tried 


them and found them workable may 
or may not offer a suggestion for 
summer sales strategy which will 
work in your business, so here are a 
few more gathered from a= sales 
manager who has always made it a 
hobby to keep up sales in summer. 
He says: 
(Continued on page 1318) 


You can’t sell the big industry until the man in the laboratory puts the stamp of approval on your product 


New Era in Buying for Big Industry 
Demands Better Selling 


The First of a Series of Practical Talks By a Salesman with 
Twenty-Five Years of Experience on Both Sides of the Fence 


Reported by a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 


UST as the 
ville artist looks forward to the 


small-town vaude- 

time when his act will be fea- 
tured at the Palace, so a good many 
sales executives in many different 
lines are seeking recognition for 
their goods among the big industrial 
buyers. If they can once succeed in 
breaking into this “fast company” 
in the industrial world, even with a 
small order, they are certain that 
the quality of their goods and their 
service will lead to bigger business 
later on. 

Moreover, think of the prestige in 
being able to say that your goods 
are used by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the Ford Motor Company, the 
Steel Corporation, or lesser lum- 
inaries in the firmament of 
Susiness! Whence it comes about 
that an enormous amount of time 
and money is being spent, in the ag- 


Big 


gregate, in efforts to win this class 
of business, and the purchasing of- 
fices of large industrial corporations 
are besieged by a small army of 
prideful and pepful salesmen every 
business day in the year. They are 
full of legitimate pride in their 
goods, and their enthusiasm is un- 


dampened by previous turn-downs. 
They deliver their standardized sell- 
ing talk with all the eloquence of a 
headliner, gain a respectful hearing, 
and go away again no closer to the 
elusive order than they were yester- 
day. Ina good many instances they 
will never get any closer to it, if 
they call once a week from now 
until doomsday, unless they make a 
radical change in their methods and 
divert a large share of their energies 
in a totally different direction. 

[ say that with some confidence 
because I have been on both sides 
of the fence, and have observed the 
problem of selling the big buyer 
from both points of view. I have 
bought materials, equipment and 
supplies for very large industrial 
corporations, and I have sold tech- 
nical 
another, to some of the biggest con- 
cerns in the country as well as to a 
large variety of smaller ones. Asa 
result of this somewhat varied ex- 
perience, there is no question in my 
mind at all that selling methods 
which are effective with the smaller 
and less highly organized prospects 
can seldom be successfully applied 


equipment, of one sort or 
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to the problem of selling the big fel- 
lows. That is speaking in general 
terms, of course, and it is easy to 
find exceptions here and there. But 
the fact is, that the bigger the pros- 
pect, and the better its purchasing 
system is organized, the less likely 
is the conventional method of high- 
pressure salesmanship to meet with 
success. 

What a good many sales execu- 
tives fail to understand, and conse- 
quently fail to appreciate, is the fact 
that buying methods have developed 
as well as selling methods, and buy- 
ing technique is being studied and 
perfected quite as definitely as the 
technique of salesmanship. Buying 
organizations are being trained to 
higher efficiency as well as selling 
organizations. It is true that there 
is a good deal less said about it— 
and it makes less noise in the world. 
sut almost any reasonably alert and 
intelligent salesman who is working 
with the big industrial prospects can 
observe it for himself, and will 
change his tactics to meet the con- 
ditions—unless, as too frequently 
happens, he is in the grip of a cast- 
iron selling policy that permits no 
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deviation from the standardized 
routine. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate what 
has been happening by a concrete 
illustration. Fifteen years 
so, a couple of salesmen met in the 
barroom of the old Pontchartrain 
Hotel at Detroit. They were 
quaintances and competitors, and 
both had been doing business with 
the automobile industry, then in its 
“short pants.” One of them had re- 
ceived a request to call at a certain 
plant in the North End, to which he 
had been selling screw machine steel 
for some time previously, and he 
had to ask his competitor where the 
plant was located. “Pve got a car 
outside,” said the latter, “and was 
just going out there. Come along.” 
It transpired that he had been stall- 
ing around the hotel, expecting the 
purchasing agent to show up. The 
Pontchartrain barroom  was_ the 
place where he was used to trans- 
acting business with this particular 
concern, and he had never been in- 
side the plant in his life. 


ago or 


2c 


Present Purchasing Systems 


Those were days when a salesman 
could get an order from an automo- 
bile concern by boosting the merits 
of his goods, talking prices and 
“service,” and making himself a 
general all-round fellow to 
deal with. But not any more! The 
automobile industry, having long 
since outgrown its “short pants,” 
has developed what is in my estima- 
tion the most efficient group of pur- 
chasing organizations that exists in 
any industry. <A totally different 
angle of approach is necessary in 
order to sell goods to any of the big 
producers in that field today. 


good 


Here is what happens nowadays: 
The purchasing department of a big 
automobile concern is notified that 
it will be desirable to open up an 
additional source of supply for, let 
us say, gray iron castings. What 
does it do next? Send for a bunch 
of foundry salesmen, listen to their 
arguments on the quality of their 
product, jockey them into a compe- 
tition on prices, and pick the winner 
on the time-honored basis of the 
most favorable bidder? Not notice- 
ably. Instead, the purchasing agent 
turns to his thoroughly up-to-date 
data file, selects those foundries that 
seem most likely to meet his re- 
quirements, and within a day or two 
a representative of the company 
walks in on them. “TI represent So- 
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and-So,” he says. “We are in the 
market for gray iron castings. I’d 
like to look at your foundry.” 

While he is sizing up the ability 
of the concern to produce the qual- 
ity of product required, he is asking 
other questions, and if the foundry- 
man is wise he is telling him the 
truth. What is his total output? 
Who are his biggest customers? 
\hat percentage of his annual ton- 
nage specific industries: 
And so following. All of this in- 
formation is carefully checked; or 
enough of it is checked to indicate 


goes to 


‘that it is generally to be relied 


upon, and the same information is 
secured from every concern that is 
considered for the business. 

Then comes a close comparison 
on the basis of quality of product, 
facilities for turning out the type 
of product demanded, and ability to 
deliver the goods at a fair price at 
the time they are needed. The first 
two considerations of obvious 
importance, and the last is of equal 
importance, though perhaps not so 
obvious. Other things being equal, 
the business will go to the foundry 
which sells the bulk of its output to 
industries which are not demanding 
castings at the same time the auto- 
mobile industry is under maximum 
production. In other words, the 
company knows it cannot expect as 
good service, or as good prices, if 
the peak of its demand comes at 
the time the foundry is 
busiest, as it can if the opposite is 
true. 


are 


when 


Special Knowledge Necessary 

Having determined in this way 
the most favorable source of supply. 
the foundryman gets a proposition. 
“\VWe are prepared to give you an 
order for so many tons of castings, 
at a minimum price of so-much, and 
a maximum price of so-much.” 
That proposition is based not only 
upon an intimate knowledge of the 
company’s requirements, but a thor- 
ough understanding of the foundry- 
man’s situation as well. It is quite 
likely to be on a “take it or leave it” 
basis, and in the general run of cases 
there is very little chance for an 
argument anywhere. 

The major part of the automobile 
industry is buying on that basis to- 


day. And there is a marked trend 
in the same general direction in 
other industries. There are still 


plenty of concerns who can _ be 
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swept off their feet by a standard- 
ized selling talk, of course, and no 
doubt there always will be. But the 
big and conspicuous buyers, in most 
lines of business, are more and more 


getting so organized that the 
methods which succeed with the 


small-fry simply will not make an 
impression on them at all. And I 
think the time is coming when the 
salesman who knows nothing more 
than his own goods, and his own re- 
quirements—no matter how thor- 
oughly and enthusiastically he pre- 
sents them—will be wasting his 
time and money in trying to 
this type of business. 


get 


Making a Big Buyer Respond 


On the 
salesman 
handsome 


other hand, I know a 
who is getting a 
share of the business of 
the Ford Motor Company in his 
particular line—a good deal bigger 
share than any of his competitors 
are getting—and getting it largely 
through the sheer force of superior 
salesmanship. He does it because 
he knows the requirements of the 
company, so far as his particular 
line is concerned, almost as well as 
the company itself does. In some 
instances he knows them even bet- 
ter. He has studied his customer, 
and is able to make specific applica- 
tions of his product to what the 
company actually does want to do, 
instead of to what he imagines it 
ought to want to do. For weeks at 
a time he has pretty nearly lived in 
the Ford plant, and his sales man- 
ager has sometimes thrown scarlet 
fits all over the office carpet because 


very 


this man was down in one ot 
Henry’s boiler rooms instead of 
within reach of long-distance. 


Chalk up his “unproductive time” 
as shown by daily reports over a 
period of three months, and he 
might look like a total loss. Then 
would come an order precisely at 
the moment when conditions in his 
own factory were most favorable 
from the standpoint of service to 
the customer, and the record at the 
end of the year generally showed 
that he was the most profitable 
salesman in the organization. 

That, in my opinion, is the best 
way to succeed in selling the big 
industrial buyers. With many of 
them it is the only way you can suc- 
ceed in selling them at all, and the 
number of such concerns is growing 
all the time. Obviously it requires 

(Continued on page 1302) 


Why National Advertisers are 


see 


in Dutch 


With Some Retailers 


Attitude of Detroit’s Leading Retailers Shows Need for Better 
Understanding Between National Advertisers and Retail Merchants 


F nationally advertised products 
are to continue to enjoy the 
prestige they have held for sev- 

eral years, they must be at least the 
equal in value of competing non- 
advertised lines, the manufacturers 
must be less dictatorial, and the re- 
tailer must be allowed a fair margin 
of profit, is the consensus of opinion 
among leading Detroit retailers in 
all lines. 

Before going any further, let it be 

understood that “Sales Man- 


We don’t go blindly on this assump- 
tion, however, for we have found in 
some few cases that the nationally 
advertised product is either inferior 
or is a poorer value than the com- 
peting non-advertised product. We 
know that advertising does reduce 
sales resistance, because our cus- 
tomers come in and ask for certain 
goods by name and will have no 
other. We believe, too, that the 
newer national advertisers have a 


thinking we couldn’t help ourselves. 
We thought so too, but in despera- 
tion, we discontinued the line last 
spring. We fully expected that our 
lawn mower business would be 
ruined for some years, but we 
selected a good, non-advertised 
mower, spent about a third more ad- 
vertising it ourselves, backed it up 
with our own guarantee and sold 
fifty per cent more mowers last sea- 
son than ever before. We expect to 

sell twice as many of these 


agement” Magazine favors 
nationally advertised goods. 
It does so because it be- 
lieves that advertising is a 
power for good in modern 
merchandising. Many rea- 
sons why this is so might 
be stated, but such is not 
the purpose of this article. 
The purpose is, rather, to 
present an unbiased state- 
nent of existing conditions, 
together with the retailers’ 
reasons for taking the stand 
they do. To this end, pro- 
prietors, merchandise man- 
agers, buyers, and cierks in 
large stores in many lines 
asked whether they 
favor nationally advertised 
goods, and what they are 


were 


HIS article is different from any similar 


mowers this season as we 
ever sold of the advertised 


I article that has ever been published in SALES 
MANAGEMENT. It apparently is a deliberate 
attempt to prove that advertising is losing its 
value as a merchandising force. Such, however, is 
not the case. 


As we have repeatedly stated in our editorial 
columns, the publishers of SALES MANAGEMENT are 
firm believers in the value of properly directed 
advertising, provided such advertising is not 
merely an endeavor to exact a higher margin of 
profit. We have already pointed out editorially 
that we are opposed to that kind of advertising, 
and we firmly believe that if that kind of advertis- 
ing is countenanced by the advertising fraternity, 
it will eventually demolish the value of advertising. 


This article, then, is a sincere endeavor to show 
that the short-sighted methods of a few advertisers 
are imperiling the success of many. By subjecting 
the opinions of these Detroit dealers to the micro- 
scope, as we have done here, and giving them pub- 
licity, we feel we are rendering the cause of profit- 


line—and at a better profit. 

“We carry several lines 
only as an accommodation. 
We lose money every time ~ 
we sell a gun, for example. 
It is practically impossible 
to sell an unadvertised gun 
and there is no profit on the 
advertised makes, yet we 
must carry them because 
our customers demand them. 


“There is another line 
that I can’t mention by 
name on which we have 
been losing money for years. 


We have threatened time 


able advertising a distinct service. 


and again to throw it out 
and now I think we'll make 
good our threat. The trade 


doing about it. 

J. A. Brown, general manager of 
the T. B. Rayl Hardware Company, 
expressed the views held by many 
progressive retailers when he de- 
clared that his firm favors nation- 
ally advertised goods “up to a cer- 
tain point.” 

“We favor the advertised prod- 
uct,” he said, “provided it is a good 
value, affords us a fair profit, and is 
produced by a manufacturer who 
has some conception of the retailer's 
rights. We carry and feature all the 
best advertised goods in all our de- 
partments. We sell quality goods 
only and we are convinced that ad- 
vertised products are, as a rule, bet- 
ter than non-advertised products. 


© 1924, Dartnell, Chicago. 
Reproduction in whole or part forbidden. 


better appreciation of the retailer’s 
position. 

“On the other hand, we have dis- 
continued some advertised lines and 
are thinking seriously of discontinu- 
ing others. 

“We carried an advertised lawn 
mower for thirty years, for example, 
and spent a great deal of our own 
money in advertising it. People 
came to Rayl’s to buy that lawn 
mower and we did a good business 
in the line. Then the manufacturer 
came out with a power mower that 
required considerable service and 
that allowed us a margin of only 
twenty per cent—and we had to pay 
the freight out of that. Not only so, 
but the manufacturer seemed very 
indifferent to our protests, evidently 
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name of this line is synony- 
mous with goods of the kind and 
the manufacturer has an iron-clad 
monopoly, so he does as he pleases. 
The line occupies some of our most 
valuable space and we are going to 
be pleased to throw it out. 

“Then, too, we carry some lines 
which we know are priced too high, 
but which we must carry because 
our trade demands them. We can 
give them a product equally as good 
for less money, but we sell what the 
customer asks for. Fortunately, 
the margin on these lines is satis- 
factory, because the manufacturers 
don’t dictate prices to us. 

“We have experimented with our 
own brands in some lines with only 
moderate success. We tried stock- 
ing our brand of paint and met with 
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some sales resistance, particularly 
from the builders. Then we added 
some advertised specialties and 
found the two go together nicely.” 

Executives of the J. L. Hudson 
Company, department store, cannot 
be quoted, but any one may visit 
the different departments and ob- 
serve the facts. 

Hudson’s features an advertised 
line of men’s clothing, but carries 
three other lines also. 

It features its own hat brand, but 
stocks several advertised lines. It 
would hardly be incorrect to say 
that it stocks advertised lines of 
hats and sells its own lines. 

It features its own brand of shoes 
exclusively, but carries one or two 
slightly-known brands. 


Features Own Brands 


It features its own brand of shirts, 
underwear, hosiery, sweaters, pa- 
jamas, and other furnishings. It 
sells a union suit of the same qual- 
ity and better make as an advertised 
line at fifty per cent less. The ad- 
vertised line is carried in drawers 
out of sight, while its own brand is 
displayed in showcases. This store 
is said to do the largest haber- 
dashery business in the city. 

It carries a variety of advertised 
electrical appliances, refrigerators, 
and musical instruments and finds 
these generally satisfactory, though 
it is said to have had a difference 
with the manufacturer of one appli- 
ance. This difference was occa- 
sioned by the fact that, after Hud- 
son’s had held exclusive rights to 
the appliance in the city for several 
years and had advertised it exten- 
sively, the manufacturer placed it 
with two or more other downtown 
stores. Hudson’s continues to carry 
the appliance, but does not feature 
it, and it is said that sales of this 
article in all the stores that now 
handle it do not equal those form- 
erly made by Hudson’s alone. 

The president of another depart- 
ment store, which for reasons that 
will appear cannot be mentioned by 
name, favors advertised goods, with 
reservations. He talked freely and 
insisted, among other things, that 
while advertised goods usually are 
higher, the difference in price is re- 
flected in the quality, style, or work- 
manship of the product, mentioning 
several lines by name. 

This was well, but inquiry on the 
floor where these lines are carried 
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revealed the fact that employees 
have opinions of their own and that 
two of the lines which the president 
mentioned specifically are being 
closed out. One of these is a line 
of shirts which the buyer insisted 
are good, but tco high priced. 

“We feature our own brand of 
shirts,” he said, “and we are going 
to feature it even more. We can 
sell a shirt the equal in every re- 
spect of this advertised line and save 
the customer a dollar to a dollar and 
a half, while at the same time mak- 
ing more money ourselves. Our 
success depends on our ability to 
give our customers better values 
than our competitors and we can't 
do so by featuring advertised goods 
as such. If the advertised lines are 
better values, we'll feature them; if 
not, we'll feature our own goods. 
We carry a line of advertised socks 
because they’re the best we can get 
for the money. We carry a line of 
advertised hose because the manu- 
facturer put them in and spent a lot 
of money to get a foothold in the 
city. When this line stops making 
money for us or ceases to be as good 
value as some other, we'll throw it 
out. We carry a line of advertised 
gloves that are not worth the money 
and we're closing them out right 
now. 


Buyers Must Be Judges 


“The president can sit up there 
in his office and hand out some nice 
platitudes for publication, but it’s 
up to us buyers to get the business. 
If we handled advertised lines only, 
there would be no need for buyers; 
the manufacturers’ representatives 
could just call in once a week, see 
what replacements we needed, and 
send the goods. We buyers are em- 
ployed to study merchandise, de- 
mand, markets, and all the other 
conditions, then take advantage of 
every possible factor that will en- 
able this store to give the public 
better values than some _ other 
store.” 

This buyer also expressed the 
opinion that advertised goods are 
more essential in a small store and 
in a small town than in a large city 
store. The latter has its own stand- 
ing and does its own advertising 
and can, therefore, sell its own 
goods, whereas the small store or 
the small-town store cannot do this. 
He himself had spent seven years in 
a small-town store. 


Neither of the department stores 
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mentioned above gives “P. M.’s.” on 
anything. Their policy is to cut the 
price on goods that fail to move 
promptly rather than giving sales- 
people a premium to force them at 
the regular price. 

The F. G. Clayton Company, 
clothiers, features an advertised line 
of clothing, one of shirts, and sev- 
eral of hats, underwear, socks, and 
other furnishings. It is satisfied 
with the clothing and shirts, but 
also carries other clothing, carries 
its own brand of shirts, and is dis- 
pleased with one line of advertised 
underwear. This underwear was 
compared with other brands and 
shown to be both higher-priced and 
more poorly made, while the re- 
tailer’s margin is said to be unsatis- 
factory. 

Policies Among Clothiers 


Three other clothiers who feature 
advertised lines refused to talk for 
publication. <All carry additional 
lines and it is intimated that they 
sell more of their unadvertised 
clothes than of their advertised 
ones. These clothiers also carry 
advertised lines of haberdashery as 
well as their own brands. All deny 
pushing their own brands in prefer- 
ence to the others, but admit that 
they sell more of the former, due, 
they say, to the fact that their own 
brands are more popularly priced. 
In shirts, for example, their prices 
stop where those of the advertised 
lines begin. 

Inquiry among many clothiers re- 
vealed that one unadvertised line is 
carried by six or more stores, in- 
cluding one department store, and 
sells perhaps fifty per cent more 
garments than any advertised line, 
though the volume in terms of 
money is not so great because the 
price is lower. Several clothiers ad- 
mitted that they consider this line 
the equal of any and that the higher 
prices of the advertised lines are due 
to the cost of advertising. 


The impression gained from the 
clothiers was that they feature some 
nationally advertised line for two 
reasons: Because doing so gives 
them a certain prestige and because 
the manufacturer bears a part of 
their advertising cost. 

On the other hand, Hatcher’s 
Men’s Shop, located in a downtown 
hotel and catering especially to pro- 
fessional men, features advertised 
lines of men’s wear exclusively and 
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How We Controland Direct Hundreds 
of House-to-House Salesmen 


Electric Appliance Sales of $1,500,000 in Chicago Alone Result of 
Careful Training of Commonwealth Edison’s Back Door Sales Force 


By Oliver R. Hogue 


Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago 


Y carefully trying out various 
plans for the supervision and 
payment of the men who sell 

our goods house-to-house, the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, of 
Chicago, has been able to build up 
an annual volume of “back door” 
sales of more than $1,500,000. 

This has been accomplished by 
systematizing alone, and while the 
articles sold are in this instance 
electric household appliances, such 
as fans, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, we know that the under- 
lying principles involved can be ap- 
plied with success to any line of 
house-to-house selling. 


More Salesmen Always Needed 


More than that, they can be ap- 
plied to a business of any size, for 
our enterprise was begun with one 
wagon, operating in summer only. 
Now we operate eleven electric 
trucks specially designed for the 
handling of small merchandise, as 
well as eleven Ford trucks which 
carry nothing but washing ma- 
chines. The number of men we 
employ varies constantly, but we 
always hire as many as we can, and 


wish we could find more. The 
amount of business we can get 


seems to be limited solely by the 
number of salesmen of the right sort 
whom we can put to work. 

Let it be said right at the start 
that we have found three funda- 
mental conditions must be complied 
with before a profitable house-to- 
house business can be built up and 
carried on. (1) The goods must be 
reliable enough that you are willing 
to stand back of them in the way of 
adjustments; (2) they must be 
priced high enough to allow you a 
fair profit after all expenses, and 
(3) the salesman must be paid a 
commission so liberal that he will 
want to stay in a business which at 
best is one of hard knocks. We 
have seen many organizations fail 


from breaking one or more of the 
fundamental principles, while we 
ignored competition and prospered 
steadily by complying with them. 
Our method of disposing of the 
first problem is to maintain a test- 
ing laboratory for all apparatus. 
Possibly smaller organizations could 
meet this by dealing only with first 


Oliver R. Hogue 


In charge of all outdoor selling of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, he has 
built up “back-door sales” to more than a 
million and a half annually. 


class manufacturers and_ getting 
from them a guarantee which would 
cover all complaints. Our own 


method has worked out so well that 
practically no goods come back be- 
cause of a defect. 

Of course the profit added to the 
cost of any goods, or the discount 
that must be obtained by the seller 
from the retail price, will vary ac- 
cording to the kind of merchandise 
in question. In the electric appli- 
ance business, we find that at least 
100 per cent profit on the purchase 
price is necessary. We do not see 
how any article could be sold suc- 
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cessfully from house-to-house on a 
lower markup. Some merchandise 
will require more. 

The matter of salesmen’s com- 
pensation is one that bothers a great 
many crew managers. We have 
tried about every plan we could 
learn of, and finally reached the con- 
clusion that a liberal commission 
with a bonus for staying with the 
organization was the best of all. 
This will be described later. 

A most important item is that of 
turning stock. Naturally, it is as 
easy to tie up too much money this ° 
way with a house-to-house organ- 
ization as it would be with a retail 
store. We are careful to carry a 
stock so low that it can be turned 
twelve times a year, leaving our 
capital free for other purposes. We 
let the manufacturer carry our stock 
and make frequent shipments to us. 
3y the application of the foregoing 
principles we have managed to keep 
the cost of doing business down to 
thirty-seven per cent. 


How the Crews Work 


A house-to-house selling crew 
should, if possible, be handled en- 
tirely separate from any retail 
establishment which may be owned 
or directed by its manager. If the 
whole organization is so small that 
the same man must look after both, 
he should at least set apart a separ- 
ate period of the day for his outside 
force and permit nothing to en- 
croach upon it. 

I am about to describe a field or- 
ganization containing hundreds of 
men, but it will surely be seen that 
the same scheme of operation can be 
condensed to meet any size of busi- 
ness. As I have said, we started out 
ourselves with a much smaller plan 
and expanded to this size as the 
business grew. 

Our crews are composed of not 


more than fifteen men each, and 
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Selling via the back door route demands 
salesmen who don’t know what it is to 
become discouraged 


operate from wagons which travel 
about in the territory they cover. 
In charge of each crew is a captain, 
who of course is selected for his ex- 
ecutive and sales ability. These 
crews are all under the supervision 
of a head appliance salesman, who 
drives an automobile about every 
day, bringing out new salesmen, 
conferring with the captains, ete. 

To have the salesman well 
equipped before he goes into the 
field is a cardinal tenet of our be- 
lief. So each of them is given two 
days of intensive training before we 
send him out. We show him how 
to approach customers upon our 
particular propositions, give him 
full particulars about the type of 
merchandise sold, and also regard- 
ing its mechanism and operation. 

Naturally, the new man cannot 
be expected to absorb everything in 
such a short period, but his first 
efforts are helped along by his thor- 
oughly experienced crew captain, 
who is ever at hand to encourage 
him, show how to improve his shert- 
comings, and in general act as his 
staff until he is strong enough to 
sell without help. This plan is one 
upon which too much emphasis can- 
not be laid. Many a promising be- 
ginner has been lost through dis- 
couragement right at the start. 
With the counsel and example of an 
older man he might have been saved 
and turned into an excellent money 
maker for the house. 

During the two days of school- 
ing the new salesmen make nothing 
for the company or for themselves. 
Nevertheless, we believe in being 
liberal, so we remunerate them 
later. On every $4 of commission 
earned after they get into the field 
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caliber will do to handle a group 
of salesmen under the trying condi- 
tions of back-door selling. Many ol 
our captains have been drafted from 
other selling departments of our or- 
ganization, while others have been 
developed from the crews them- 
selves. In fact the field-taught man 
makes the best captain. 

Naturally, part of the $4,000 to 
$5,000 a vear which these crew 
leaders earn must be in the form of 
a guaranteed salary. We_ have 
found that this should be from $115 
to $195 a month. The rest of the 
money must come from gingering 
up their sales forces, from teaching 
new men, from the fruits of their 
ability as leaders. So upon the 
sales of their subordinates we pay 
them commissions as follows: 

p to $ 50.000 1% 

rom  $ 50,000to 60,000 1.25% 
60,000 to 70,000 1.50% 
70,000 to 85,000 1.74% 
85,000 to 100,000 2% 
100,000 to 125,000 2.25% 

Over 125,000 2.50% 


i? 
X 


One per cent is paid monthly and 
the balance at the end of the year. 


\ graduated scale of this sort 1s 
a wonderful stimulus to crew 


an additional $1 is paid until the 
bonus thus given totals $4. 

While it might seem that the 
money paid to the individual sales- 
men should take precedence over 
everything else, we have found that 
the crew captains must be first re- 
munerated well in order to get the 
proper work out of the men. They 
are as important in house-to-house 
selling as are captains in the army, 
and they must be as truly qualified 
for leadership as a military officer. 

For our crew captains we want 
the sort of men who will not be 
satisfied with less than $4,000 or 
$5,000 a year. Only men of that 
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captains. It keeps them enthusiastic, 
and naturally this enthusiasm is 
passed on to their men. No mat- 
ter what are the possible gross sales 
for the territory an article is being 
sold in, method of 
sions for field managers similar to 
the should be 
out. 

The compensation of the 
themselves is a matter which 
given us considerable grief. We 
have tried out all manner of 
schemes such as a salary and bonus, 
guarantee per day, guarantee per 
month, ete., at great expense and 
slight benefit to ourselves. Our 
present plan is to pay them a com- 
mission on This enables 
those who really learn the art of 
back-door selling to earn upwards 
of $50 a week. 


some commis- 


foregoing worked 
men 
has 


sales. 


Heavy Turnover Inevitable 

Of course the worst feature of all 
house-to-house canvassing is the 
heavy turnover of men, and its con- 
sequent waste to the employer. Do 
what we will, we cannot keep it be- 
low 300 per cent a year. But in 
order to encourage our field sales- 
men to remain with us long enough 
to really learn the art of selling we 
have arranged a system of bonuses 
that has worked out very well in 
reducing turnover. 

To the men who stay 
three months, we pay ten per cent 
on all commissions earned during 
that time. 


wagon 


To those who remain with us six 
months, we pay eleven per cent of 
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the commissions earned in the latter 
half of that period. 

To those who stay for a year, we 
pay twelve per cent on the commis- 
sions earned in the last six of the 
twelve months. 

Those who remain longer than a 
year get twelve per cent. 

[In each of the foregoing cases the 
bonuses are paid at the ends of the 
stipulated periods, except where the 
salesmen remain with us more than 
a year. These men have their extra 
bonuses added to their commission 
checks each month. 

Finding Leads for Salesmen 

Sellers of high priced articles ap- 
pealing to women will undoubtedly 
be interested in the special crew 
which solicits leads for our washing 
machine salesmen. 
women 


These specials 
are who work under a su- 
pervisor and who do no selling at 
all. They merely go after the leads 
on likely prospects for the washers. 
These are turned over to the regular 
men salesmen, and should sales de- 
velop the woman tipster receives a 
commission of $5 per lead so closed 
in addition to a regular salary of 
$60 a month. It is surprising how 
many of these leads develop into 
sales, and also how the sales arising 
from them produce leads for still 
other sales upon which the solicitor 
gets a commission. We have found 
the employment of this supernumer- 
ary force to be most profitable and 
recommend it to others whose mer- 
chandise is priced high enough to 


permit of paying for !eads in this 
manner. 

Contact with the salesmen is a 
most important matter if one is to 
keep the selling force at its best. 
Some organizations feel it necessary 
to call their entire forces together 
periodically, but we do not agree 
with this policy, for house-to-house 
men at least. Every minute they 
are away from their trucks means a 
lessening of their commissions and 
our profits. Instead of calling them 
all in, we call in only the crew cap- 
tains, and these weekly. Any mes- 
sages we have for the whole force is 
delivered there, and any problem 
that afflicts one captain is laid be- 
fore the group for solution. These 
meetings are always lively, and the 
men return to their crews charged 
with enthusiasm that quickly trans- 
mits itself to their men. 

Uses Contests Often 

Special contests and gifts should 
figure prominentiy in the seller's 
contact work with his 
For instance, and 
salaries and commissions we give 


salesmen. 
over above all 
the crew captain whose men have 
made the best 
past week a prize of $15, the second 
place captain $10, and the sum of 
$5 to all captains whose men dis- 
pose of $1,200 worth of goods. Of 
course, these . prizes quotas 
could be varied according to the 
goods sold. It is the general idea 
I this 
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record during the 


and 


am explaining, for plan 


The crew captains are constantly in contact with the men in the field. 


During cold or rainy weather the salesmen can stop 


for a few moments’ rest and refreshment in the truck which is equipped with seats and a coffee urn 
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Reverses the Usual Process in Selling 
a Family of Products 


Using the Leader to Load Dealers With New Products Avoided in 
Latest Campaign to Introduce New Items in Lipton Tea Family 


T may sound like a paradox, but 

it is sometimes a handicap when 

a concern becomes too promi- 
nent in connection with a particular 
product. Just as the actor who has 
made a big reputation as a come- 
dian sometimes finds it difficult to 
succeed in serious roles, the manu- 
facturer whose name is popularly 
associated with one particular prod- 
uct sometimes encounters consider- 
able selling resistance when he at- 
tempts to market something else. 
When the family of products idea 
has become established, and the 
public is used to buying more than 
one thing from a given source, there 
is clear enough sailing. But it often 
requires considerable experimenting 
before that idea becomes estab- 
lished. 


Lipton’s Meant Only Tea 


Mention the name of Sir Thomas 
Lipton almost anywhere in_ the 
United States, and it will be imme- 
diately recognized and associated 
with yacht races and tea. Every- 
body, practically speaking, knows 
the Glasgow-born Irishman as a tea 
merchant, just as they know his am- 
bition to carry the America’s cup 
back to England. On his native 
heath his business reputation is by 
limited to that single 
commodity, but in this country the 
name has been so widely and per- 


no means 


sistently advertised in connection 
with tea alone, that to most people 
Lipton’s means tea and to many 
tea means Lipton’s. 

As a matter of fact, the firm of 
Thomas J. Lipton, Incorporated, is 
also a producer of coffee, cocoa, and 
jelly tablets: a large producer, in 
fact, but nowhere near in proportion 
to its success with tea. The strong- 
est efforts to “put over” these other 
products with the public and the 
trade have failed to produce the re- 
sults expected. Large and impres- 
sive newspaper campaigns have 
been run on behalf of coffee or 
cocoa without demonstrating any- 
thing like the success that ought to 
attend a product with a name so 
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well-known and generally popular. 
The company’s salesmen, being 
human, have pushed the readily sal- 
able tea, and have been disinclined 
to give more than half-hearted at- 
tention to the work of establishing 
the less salable lines. The jelly 
tablets, particularly, have been what 
in trade parlance would be denomi- 
nated as a “sticker.”” The public, 
and the trade in consequence, was 
apparently not ready to accept the 
idea of Lipton in connection with a 
family of products—a_ condition 
which is by no means confined to 
this particular concern alone. It is 
believed, therefore, that a brief out- 
line of the methods by which Lip- 
ton is finally succeeding in getting 
the idea across will be of consider- 
able interest. 


There is, of course, one very obvi- 
ous method of forcing the subordi- 
nate products on the market, which 
consists in arranging matters so 
that the dealer who gets the best 
discount on the leader must buy at 
the same time a minimum quantity 
of other products. This is perhaps 
the common, orthodox method, and 
it is widely practiced. But it is also 
one of the most fruitful sources of 
the dissatisfaction which retailers 
often display towards advertised 
goods. 

A Change in Tactics 

In order to get the widely popular 
line, the dealer is forced to load 
himself up with goods that are less 
readily salable, and must in turn 
force them onto the consumer in 
order to show a profit. Manufac- 
turers do often succeed in establish- 
ing lines in this way, but they earn 
at the same time a certain amount 
of ill will among the trade, both 
towards themselves and towards 
advertised goods in general. 

It is not unlikely that Lipton’s 
could have succeeded in applying 
this method. But Sir Thomas, hav- 
ing started in business as a retailer, 
and being a large operator of re- 
tail stores at the present time, knew 
perfectly well what the retailer's re- 
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action to such a policy would be, 
and if it was ever seriously con- 
sidered, it was not adopted. In- 
stead, the company adopted a plan 
of getting the goods in combination 
into the hands of the consumer, by 
selling her four products at once, 
and of placing minimum stocks with 
the dealer which the company would 
move for him by specific advertising 
in his local newspapers. 

It is to be borne in mind that the 
object of the campaign was to dem- 
onstrate to the public that Lipton’s 
produced four products instead of 
only one, and to get the products 
themselves into the hands of the 
consumer where they could be 
visualized, and where their quality 
would be certain to be tested. 


The Newspaper Campaign 


To this end the company pre- 
pared a series of six newspaper ad- 
vertisements, based upon an offer of 
the four Lipton products in combi- 
nation for one dollar, the ordinary 
retail price of the combination being 
$1.45. The offer was good for the 
week of the advertising only, and 
dealers were stocked in advance on 
showing of the advertising, and on 
a price basis which gave them the 
assurance of a fair profit. It was 
strongly emphasized that this was 
a combination offer, not a cut-price 
proposition, and no attempt was 
made to stock the dealers beyond 
their probable minimum  require- 
ments. 

The advertising was scheduled to 
begin on a Saturday, with a moder- 
ate sized space featuring Sir 
Thomas’ portrait, with text as fol- 
lows: 

“The ‘Tribune’ will carry Monday 
a full page advertisement from Sir 
Thomas J. Lipton in which a most 
advantageous offer will be made to 
the housekeepers of Johnstown and 
vicinity. Be sure to read it.” 

Monday’s advertisement, in full 
page space, featured the personality 
again, together with the four 

(Continued on page 1308) 


The Former Cash Boy Who Heads 
America’s Greatest Silk Business 


Mallinson found orders during a panic in a small 
territory other salesmen wouldn't work — and 


has been doing the 


“Y ) Y HEN I was just begin- 
ning in the silk business, 

I had an idea that Amer- 

ican women could be educated to 
want to wear more silk,” stated 
Hirman R. Mallinson, now the 
premier silk merchant of America. 

“In those days silk 
was a seasonable ma- 
terial, and no woman 
would have dreamed of 
wearing it out of sea- 
son any more than she 
would have attended a 
formal reception in a 
yachting costume. 

“Men rarely wore 
silk, and the average 
girl considered herself 
fortunate when she 
could afford a_ small 
silk scarf or a bit of 
ribbon in her hair. And 
silk stockings were un- 
heard of for every-day 
Wear. 

“A complete change 
in styles has come 
about, however. The 
silk season extends 
throughout the year; 
men wear a great 
quantity of silk in 
shirts, underwear, pa- 
jamas, socks, ties and 
handkerchiefs, while 
the greater portion of 
the average 
clothes nowadays is 
apt to be some form of 
silk. 

“Of course at the time 
I started in business 
there were only two 
weaves of silk on the market—-satin 
and taffeta—and I believed that 
business could be increased immeas- 
urably if we could have more va- 
riety. Others in the business 
thought [ was crazy, but I paid no 
attention to them and went ahead 
inventing new designs. As a result 


girl’s 


By E. M. Wickes 


we now have the popular and fast 
selling Pussy Willow, Khaki-Kool, 
Indestructible Voile, Kumsi-Kumsa, 
Dew-Kist, Roshanara Crepe, Chin- 
chilla Satin, Madame Butterfly, 
Thisldu, Marquisette, Will o’ the 
Wisp, Klimax Satin, Fisher Maiden, 


Moan 7 ree 


H. R. Mallinson 


Dovedown, and numerous others.” 

The story of the building of the 
Mallinson silk business is the story 
of the initiative and persistence of 
H. R. Mallinson himself. His busi- 
ness career started when he was but 
nine, when he entered a department 
store in Utica, New York, to serve 
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“impossible” ever since 


there in the capacity of cash boy. 

One day he chanced to notice a 
customer inspecting an alarm clock. 
Not seeing any clerk at the counter, 
Mallinson stepped up and put over 
the sale. Unknown to him, his em- 
ployer, Mr. Glenn, had witnessed 
the act and compli- 
mented him. A _ few 
days later Mallinson 
was installed behind 
the clock counter, 
where he had to stand 
upon a box in order to 
see the customers. He 
did unusually well 
from the start and ina 
short time got the 
reputation of having 
sold 100 clocks in a 
single day. 

When Mallinson was 
fifteen years old his 
employer opened a 
store in Detroit and 
made him buyer. This 
brought Mallinson in 
personal contact with 
various salesmen whom 
he continually pumped 
for information and re- 
quested that they keep 
an eye open for a sales- 
man’s job for him. 

In 1892 a salesman 
for a New York silk 
house gave Mallinson 
a letter of introduction 
to the head of his firm. 
Two weeks later Mal- 
linson quit his position, 
journeyed to New York 
and presented his let- 
ter, only to discover 
that the firm, owing to a business 
depression, was discharging sales- 
men. Sorely disappointed but not 
discouraged he went to the small 
furnished room he had engaged 
to think matters over. In _ the 
morning he returned to the offices 
of this silk firm and tried to 
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convince the head of that concern 
that he had made a mistake in not 
hiring him. All Mallinson got for his 
pains was a laugh and a suggestion 
not to come back. Through most 
of that night Mallinson lay awake 
pondering over the matter and in 
the morning went back again bent 
on making them take him on. 
“Look 


cried, 


here,” young Mallinson 
“your salesmen cover only 
the large cities, so why not give me 
a chance at a territory where you 
don’t sell? TH you what | 
can do—panic or no panic!” 


show 


He continued talking until the 
man finally hired him at $20 a week 
and expenses. 

Mallinson landed his first order in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, obtaining 
it from a merchant who didn’t really 
need the goods, but who succumbed 
to Mallinson’s salesmanship, person- 
ality and the remark of Mallinson’s 
that he would be jobless and home- 
less unless he picked up an order in 
Bridgeport. 


Starting on a Quality Basis 


with that state 
thirty others, se- 
orders in every 
Anxious to return 
with an unbroken record he tried a 
letter of 
chants of 


After finishing 
Mallinson visited 
curing creditable 
town but one. 


introduction on the mer- 

the difficult town, but 
failed to get any business. Since 
then he has been skeptical about the 
value of letters of introduction. 

Within a year Mallinson had be- 
come the firm’s star salesman and 
had earned a reputation in the silk 
business. Five years later the sales- 
man who had given him a letter of 
introduction to this firm went into 
business for himself and offered to 
Mal- 
linson accepted and in 1912 bought 
out his partner's interests and be- 
came head of the firm known as H. 
R. Mallinson & Co. 

At that time the American silk in- 
dustry wasn’t anything to brag 
about. Women, who bought most 


take Mallinson as a partner. 


of the silk, were still under the im- 
pression that all good silks came 
from foreign shores, and that Amer- 


ican silks were quite inferior in 
quality. 
“And the women were right,” 


Mallinson remarked, when referring 
to that period, “because the manu- 
facturers were not interested in pro- 
ducing better silks, but were con- 
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centrating on turning out cheap 
silks, 

“The cheap stuff, however, didn’t 
appeal to me. My experience had 
convinced me that we could produce 
silks to equal, if not surpass, any- 
thing from the other side. Of course, 
I knew they would cost more to 
manufacture, compelling us to tax 
the public more, but I was confi- 
dent the public would be willing to 
pay as soon as it realized we were 
offering it quality. And I figured 
the best way to make people ac- 
quainted with what we had to offer, 
as well as to win their confidence, 
was through extensive advertising 
and a guarantee. was 
at first, but we continued to 
hammer away and in time had the 
American people coming to us for 
their high grade silks. 


Progress 


slow 


“When I first established myself, 
I got to thinking that if we had 
weaves other than satin and taffeta 
we could increase business. Even 
the women who wore the two stan- 
dards would welcome some variety. 
I planned some new designs and as 
soon as people got familiar with one 
[ would invent another. As a re- 
sult we now have a wide variety of 
well-known materials such as Pussy 
Willow and Roshanara Crepe. 

“Every year we turn out a tre- 
mendous quantity of silks. From 
1919 to 1921 we increased produc- 
tion 130 per cent; and this in spite 
of the fact that women no longer 
buy silk as they used to—at ran- 
dom. The war and various educa- 
tional clubs have taught them thrift 
and economy. Yet this careful shop- 
ping hasn’t prevented us from add- 
ing to our volume of business. 


The Advertising Investment 


“To move goods and keep our 
name before the public we have 
spent millions of dollars during the 
twenty-eight years we have been in 
business. But most of this money 
would be wasted unless it were 
backed up by an efficient organiza- 
tion. I realized this from the 
outset and was convinced that the 
surest way to make advertising pay 
was to have the merchandise live up 
to what the printed word said about 
it. So I insisted, and still insist, 
that nothing but the best silk pos- 
sible should leave our plant. 
Furthermore, I insist that our ad- 
vertising department make certain 
that our merchandise is worthy of 
what it says about it. 
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to spur him on. 


“Now a merchant may mean well 
by his. public and give instructions 
that his wishes be carried out, but 
unless he guards against slips he’s 
apt to lose out at times, especially if 
he operates under conditions similar 
to ours. All our silks, you see, are 
turned out under the piece-work 
system. Ordinarily a person doing 
piece work is more interested in 
quantity than in quality. That's 
human nature. So in order to inter- 
est our employees in quality and 
make it profitable for them at the 
same time we offer bonuses. For 
every piece of perfect silk a man 
turns out he receives a blue slip, 
entitling him to additional remuner- 
ation; and for every piece of com- 
mercial silk—which means some- 
thing that will sell without diff- 
culty, but which isn’t perfect in 
every detail—he gets a pink slip, 
which also calls for extra pay, but 
not quite the amount earned by a 
blue slip. As a result of this sys- 
tem every employee is well paid for 
his labor, is more interested in qual- 
ity than quantity, and we have little 
to worry about concerning the 
calibre of our goods. 

Training Silk Salesmen 

“At present we have seven mills 
in operation, and have just recently 
added another to make velvets. We 
consider ourselves our only compet- 


itors, our motto being to make 
every silk a little better. When a 
man lives up to this motto he 


doesn’t require any other incentive 
These production 
methods, plus modern equipment, 
enable us to produce millions of 
dollars worth of silk on power 
looms, something which silk manu- 
facturers used to believe could be 
made only on the hand looms in 
France. 

“To make a good article is one 
thing, and to sell it at a profit is 
another. And in order to obtain the 
maximum amount of sales you've 
got to have Al salesmen. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the best sales- 
man is one who has grown up in 
his line, for unless a_ salesman 
knows his own line thoroughly he 
can’t talk interestingly and con- 
vincingly to prospective buyers, 
hence I never engage experienced 
salesmen from other fields. John 
Smith might be a wonder at selling 
leather or rubber, but he would be 
of practically no value to us until 
after he had spent several years 

(Continued on page 1306) 
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When the Treasurer Swings His Axe 
on the Advertising Appropriation 


How advertising builds a cumulative momentum, and how 
losses in returns from a curtailment of the advertising 
are felt gradually rather than in full immediate force 


ECENTLY I had occasion to 
refer to some statistics com- 
piled by one of the oldest and 

mail-order houses in_ the 
These were based upon 


largest 
country. 
records covering a great many years 
of continuous advertising, conducted 
with the single purpose of inducing 
inquiries and direct sales of goods. 
And one of the conclusions drawn 
from these figures is, I think, highly 
significant to advertisers in any line 
of business. It is this: 

“Advertising does not reach its 
maximum pulling power until the 
fourth year of continuous effort. 
And conversely, any decrease in the 
advertising effort is not fully felt at 
once. On the average it is likely to 
be four years before the falling off 
in returns reaches its maximum.” 


Cumulative Results 


In other words, the mail-order 
house has discovered that if it in- 
creases its advertising effort by 100 
per cent, the returns can be expected 
to increase only about sixty per cent 
the first year. The second year 
there will be a still further increase, 
and so on, until the full 100 per cent 
is reached the fourth year. And 
conversely, if the advertising is re- 
duced, the returns fall off in the 
same ratio, and the business con- 
tinues to suffer from the reduced 
effort for about four years. It takes 
the company four years, practically 
speaking, to restore the pulling 
power of its advertising to the point 
where it was when the reduction 
went into effect. 

If that is true as regards mail- 
order advertising, where results can 
be measured, the principle applies 
with equal force to advertising in 
general, where results cannot defi- 
nitely be traced. The term may be 
four years, on the average; or it may 
be six years, or eight; the precise 
figure doesn’t particularly matter. 
The point is, however, that con- 


By Cheltenham Bold 


tinuity of impressions, and what we 
advertising men sometimes refer to 
as “cumulative effect,” are very real 
factors. To get the full effect of this 
year’s advertising you have got to 
keep plugging away for 
years to come. 


several 
And the full effects 
of cutting down the advertising ap- 
propriation are likely to arrive at a 
time when they are least expected, 
and least wanted. 

It takes time to teach people to 
remember, and it also takes time to 


HELTENHAM BOLD is a 

New York advertising ex- 

ecutive who writes a force- 
ful article each month on some 
timely and vital advertising prob- 
lem. 


This month's article points out 
the loss that follows a temporary 
suspension of advertising, and 
shows why the money “saved” by 
canceling advertising is not a sav- 
ing at all, but a tax on results for 
the next four years. 


In the June issue Cheltenham 
Bold discussed stunt advertising 
campaigns, and had some lively 
things to say about the policy of 
investing appropriations in adver- 
tising “fireworks,” only to have 
them flicker out and die. 
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Pee 


teach them to forget. That observa- 
tion is certainly trite enough. There 
is nothing mysterious about it. We 
have all been familiar with it from 
our kindergarten days. Yet it is one 
of the things that business men and 
boards of directors are prone to 
overlook when they are considering 
the problem of influencing people in 
the mass. 

You cannot teach a child to recog- 
nize three times six as eighteen 
without real continuity of effort, yet 
we advertising agents are sometimes 
accused of talking bunk when we 
preach continuity to those who 
would teach whole groups of men 
and women to recognize their prod- 
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uct. The mail-order figures are well 
worth thinking about in this connec- 
tion. 

Only the other day I received a 
letter from a friend of mine, which 
contained this somewhat sententious 
remark: “It is our impression that 
advertising does not pay as well as 
it did two or three years ago, at 
least for concerns in our line of busi- 
ness.” I presume he expected me to 
deny it, but I did nothing of the 
sort. I replied that it was quite 
likely to be the case, for the very 
simple reason that most concerns in 
his particular line of business cut 
down their advertising appropria- 
tions to the limit in the winter of 
1920-21, when they saw a squall ap- 
proaching, and they are just getting 
the full benefit of it now. The busi- 
ness that is being placed today is 
business that was planned and dis- 
cussed during the period when they 
were “retrenching,” and were out of 
sight. 


When Advertising Is the Target 


I know, of course, that an adver- 
tising appropriation is a bright and 
shining mark for a board of di- 
rectors that is confronted with the 
necessity of cutting down expenses. 
It is also one of the easiest items to 
lop off, because it won't interfere in 
any way with the running of the 
business, or cause any awkward 
internal readjustments. “Here's 
$100,000 we can save at one lick,” 
says somebody, “and it will show up 
like a lighthouse in the balance sheet 
at the end of the year.” And it will, 
too. But what about next year, and 
the year after? How long will it 
take to get back into the running 
again’ Those are the real ques- 
tions, and every advertising man 
knows that it is mighty hard to get 
them considered sometimes. 

I don’t intend by any means to 
imply that an advertising appropria- 
tion is a sacred thing, which must 
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not be disturbed. When retrench- 
ment is necessary there is no reason 
on earth why the advertising appro- 
priation should be exempt. But the 
difficulty is that whereas other ex- 
penses of business are treated with 
the pruning shears, advertising ex- 
pense too often gets the axe. Where 
the head of the accounting depart- 
ment, for example, is asked to study 
the problem and suggest ways and 
means of cutting down his expense, 
the advertising manager or the 
agency is simply told that for next 
year so much money will be avail- 
able—or so much won't. 

The net result, in a good many 
cases, is the same as if a railroad 
engineer shut off his steam to save 
coal because he was approaching a 
stiff grade. 


Building Popular Interest 


[ wouldn’t be at all surprised if 
there were a good many business 
men who feel as my friend did about 
their advertising; that for some rea- 
son or other it isn’t pulling quite so 
hard as it did once, and isn’t paying 
them as well. Sometimes, no doubt, 
they chalk this up to the score 
against the agency, or blame it onto 
the copy, or conclude that the public 
is losing its responsiveness to adver- 
tising generally, when the difficulty 
can really be traced to the fact that 
they dropped out of sight for some 
months back there in 1921, and 
snapped the threads of continuity in 
the public mind. They can’t beat 
the game by jacking up the agency, 
or experimenting with sensational 
copy, any more than the mail-order 
house can. They have simply got to 
wait until the lost momentum has 
been regained—and this takes time. 

As for the public responsiveness 
to advertising—I think it is probably 
true that people are less likely to get 
excited over the announcement of 
new products, and don’t respond 
readily to the time-honored plati- 
tudes that have been worn to a 
translucent thinness. But this is a 
process that has been going on for 
ten years or more, and is not some- 
thing that has taken place recently 
out of aclear sky. It simply means 
that more and more importance has 
got to be placed upon the problem of 
copy, and more expert attention 
given to the selection of mediums 
through which the message is to be 
delivered. 

The advertiser who succeeds 
nowadays has to do considerably 
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more than purchase a series of 
double-page spreads, and fill them 
with praise of himself in bold faced 
type. It is my opinion that the 
public is getting more and more into 
the habit of depending upon adver- 
tising for guidance, but at the same 
time advertisers are increasing so 
rapidly that attention for a given 
piece of copy is harder to get. The 
importance of the copywriter in the 
scheme of things is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. 

Some interesting figures on this 
matter of public responsiveness to 
advertising are contained in a bulle- 
tin sent out some time since by the 
Periodical Publishers’ Association. 
The Woman’s Institute of Domestic 
Art & Science spent $30,000 for 
space in a certain magazine during 
1922, received 100,000 inquiries from 
nine insertions, and sold 10,000 
courses of instruction at $60 apiece. 
Igleheart Bros., manufacturers of 
Swansdown Flour, sold an average 
of 950 cook books a day for several 
months through their advertising. 
V. Vivadou, Inc., received 10,000 re- 
quests for a booklet, enclosing thirty 
cents in stamps, from a single half- 
page insertion. The Bedell Com- 
pany distributed more than 80,000 


copies of a catalog from a single 
page in color. The Derryvale Linen 
Company offered a book about linen 
for fifty cents, and received from 
1,200 to 1,500 orders a week for 
some months. Yet the offer was 
merely referred to in the text, and 
was not displayed in any conspicu- 
ous manner. 

As the bulletin points out, how- 
ever, a new advertiser could not ex- 
pect to get results like this, and 
neither could the intermittent or 
spasmodic advertiser. All of the 
concerns mentioned had been build- 
ing public confidence steadily and 
consistently for years, and the spec- 
tacular returns were not the result 
of a single insertion, but of the 
whole series of impressions. 

Continuity is quite as important 
in connection with advertising as it 
is in human salesmanship. The 
salesman who left his customer to 
the tender mercies of competitors 
for six months or a year, could 
hardly expect to find him in the 
same frame of mind at the end of 
the period. And I wonder how far 
he would get with his sales manager 
if he claimed as an alibi that cus- 
tomers weren't as responsive to sell- 
ing talk as they used to be? 


Horace M. Swetland, Head of 
United Publishers Corp., Dies 


ORACE M. SWETLAND, 
H one of the most prominent 
figures in the business paper 
world, died at his home in Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey, June 15th. 
Mr. Swetland was president of 
the Federation of Trade Press As- 
sociations in 1912-13, and = was 
prominently connected with all the 
activities of its successor, the pres- 
ent Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
At the time of his death he was 
president of the United Publishers 
Corporation, president of the Class 
Journal Company, president of the 
Federal Printing Company, presi- 
dent of the U. P. C. Realty Com- 
pany, and the Swetland Realty 
Company, all of New York. He 
was also president of the National 
Publishers Association and chair- 
man of the educational committee 
of the Associated Business Papers. 
Mr. Swetland was born in 1853 
in Allegheny County, New York, 
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and began his career as a_ school 
teacher at the age of seventeen. In 
1881 he came to New York as rep- 
resentative for the Boston Journal 
of Commerce. He entered the busi- 
ness paper field in 1884 as Boston 
representative of “Power,” and later 
became New York manager of that 
publication. 

In 1888 he purchased “Power” 
and ran it for twelve years, when 
he sold it to John Hill. While pub- 
lishing “Power” he started “Marine 
Engineering,’ which he later dis- 
posed of. In 1902 he bought “The 
Automobile” and consolidated it 
with the “Motor Vehicle Review”; 
a year later he acquired the “Dealer 
and Repairman” and the “Automo- 
bile Magazine.””’ The “Automobile 
Blue Book” was purchased in 1904, 
“Motor Age” in 1907, and “Motor 
World” in 1915. Meanwhile he 
founded the “Commercial Vehicle.” 
“El Automovil Americano” was 
founded in 1917. 
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An Orphan Product Acquires a Name 
and Caste Through Advertising 


Sales Promotion Campaigns of the Reliance Manufacturing Co. Create 
New Dealer and Consumer Conception of the Once Despised Work Shirt 


HERE are many industries 

with which the general pub- 

lic seldom comes in contact. 
Many of these industries have been 
satisfied to go on year after year 
turning out millions of dollars’ 
worth of products which have no 
identity—which are unknown to the 
consuming public. Every so often 
some outstanding manufacturer in 
one of these unknown industries de- 
cides to establish contact with his 
consumers. One of these industries 
with which the consumers were, 
until a few years ago, unacquainted 
was the work shirt industry. Most 
of the shirts were made in the East, 
the greatest portion of them by 
numerous small manufacturers who 
made work shirts for the jobbing 
trade. 


Blazing a Trail 


Several years ago the Reliance 
Manufacturing Company, of Chi- 
cago, decided to establish a closer 
relationship with their jobbers, the 
retail dealers and the consuming 
public. It had never been done in 
this work shirt business, but the 
company had for a long time taken 
the lead in bringing about a higher 
degree of development—fostering 
better standards and practices in 
the industry. 

To aid in bringing about better 
merchandising of work shirts a 
standard shirt was designed and 
placed on the market in 1917, 
given a brand name, and cautiously 
advertised in a limited way. The 
success of the policies adopted at 
that time, and which will be de- 
scribed in this article, may be judged 
from the results of a recent investi- 
gation made by the merchandising 
department of one of Chicago's 
daily newspapers. 

This survey showed more than 
fifty brands on sale in Chicago—in 
forty stores to be exact. 

Of the 401 dealers interviewed 
255 declared that the leading Re- 


By Eugene Whitmore 


liance brand, “Big Yank,” was the 
best seller and most frequently 
called for by brand name. 


The second most popular brand 
could muster up but eighteen 
dealers who claimed it to be the 
best seller. Indeed there were but 
four other brands which were listed 
by as many as ten dealers as best 
sellers in their stores. 


BIG YANK 


WORK SHIR} 


Reliance advertising discards 
the former cheap line drawings 
used to illustrate work shirts 


Since 1899 the Reliance Manufac- 
turing Company has been making 
work shirts; prior to 1917 the busi- 
ness was largely confined to making 
shirts for jobbers under the jobbers’ 
own brands. More than 300 differ- 
ent brands were made, and between 
sixty and seventy different styles of 
shirts were demanded by jobbers in 
their mania to offer something dif- 
ferent. Today eighty per cent of 
the Reliance output is confined to 
the several brands owned and ad- 
vertised by the Reliance Company. 
In 1923 they sold more than 7,200,- 
000 Big Yank work shirts, an in- 
crease of more than six and a hali 
million over the 1919 output of 
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680,000. Back of the merchandising 
and advertising policies adopted by 
the company in 1917 when the Big 
Yank brand was first announced 
there are two aims. First to sim- 
plify manufacturing problems which 
resulted from having to make shirts 
according to each jobber’s own par- 
ticular ideas or notions of what a 
work shirt should be. One jobber 
would want a thirty-five inch shirt; 
another whose price policies domi- 
nated buying habits would specify 
a thirty-two inch shirt; then 
another jobber would demand two 
pockets, while his competitor would 
not pay for more than one pocket. 
Different widths, special sleeves, 
special buttons, various packings 
and numerous other details were de- 
manded by various jobbers for the 
same sized shirt. Under such con- 
ditions economical production on a 
mass scale was out of the question. 

The second aim of the advertising 
and merchandising policy was to 
take the Reliance business out of 
the class of the numerous small 
plants whose only idea of selling 
was to quote the lowest prices. It 
isn’t very difficult to get into the 
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work shirt business. Rent a small 
loft, buy a sewing machine, a cloth 
cutter, a few bolts of material, but- 
tons and spools of thread and you 
are ready to have some letterheads 
printed reading, “Manufacturers of 
High Grade Shirts.” Naturally 
competitive conditions in such an 
industry are intense. Manufacturers 
were, to a great degree, at the mercy 
of buyers who boldly sought the 
lowest prices, no matter what costs 
might be. 

“The shirt business,” de- 
clared J. W. Champion, sales direc- 
tor of the company, 


work 


y, “had for years 
been to the dry goods trade what 
sugar is to the grocery trade. Job- 
bers looked upon it as a profitless 
line. They took orders for them 
when dealers made known their de- 
mands. hid them, so to 
speak, in the back of their stores, 
under and put them on 
display only when called upon. The 
trade in work shirts was actually 


Dealers 


counters, 


considered a nuisance by many job- 
bers and dealers.” 

Advertising Begins 
offi- 
cials of the company to start a mod- 


These conditions influenced 


est advertising campaign on Big 
Yank work shirts in a few farm 


papers in 1918. At first the jobbers 
were openly hostile to taking on a 
brand of work shirts which they did 
not control. Practically every job- 
work shirt brands of his 
He reasoned that to push a 
manufacturer's brand would weaken 
his own position. But the advertis- 
ing in the farm papers created a 
ripple of demand here and there. A 
vigorous selling policy designed to 
outline the company’s plans to 
every desirabie jobber was carried 
on and a definite merchandising 
policy carefully outlined. “We are 
going to help you sell more work 
shirts at a fair profit,’ was the 
theme of the selling story. The 
statement was backed up with in- 
creased advertising and added sales 
helps for the jobbers and retailers. 

after the first campaign 
started in 1918 it became apparent 
that even though some consumer 
demand was developing it would be 
necessary to supplement it with 
dealer demand on the jobbers before 
they could be induced to back up 
the company’s merchandising and 
advertising policies with the efforts 
of their salesmen. To create this 
demand the company started a sys- 


ber had 


own. 


Soon 
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tematic direct mail campaign direct 
to the retail dealers on behalf of the 
wholesale distributors. The keynote 
of this campaign has been “printed 
salesmanship”—Reliance powerfully 
aiding with printed sales messages 
the efforts of the jobbers’ salesmen. 

The Reliance policy has never 
contemplated the forcing of sales by 
sheer consumer demand. They do 
not look upon sales promotion as a 
weapon to beat jobbers and dealers 
into line. It is a 
force which enables the wholesalers 
and the retailers to sell a better shirt 
for the same or than 
non-advertised brands. Following 
out this policy they decided to start 
an educational campaign to the 
dealers, not for the purpose of fore- 
ing the jobbers to buy Big Yank 
shirts, but to help the dealers sell 
the shirts once they had bought 
them. They compiled a list of nearly 
100,000 men’s furnishings stores, dry 


merchandising 


less money 


goods stores, general stores and de- 
partment stores and started a steady 
stream of educational matter to the 
entire list. This list is kept con- 
stantly up to date by means of vari- 
ous agencies for reporting names of 
new stores, and by a constant check 
of address stencils against returned 
mail. 

Inquiries Passed to Jobbers 

Every piece of mail matter that 
goes out contains a return card, on 
which the dealer can ask for 
samples and prices if he is not al- 
ready buying Big Yank shirts, or 
request advertising material if he 
has them in stock. Every inquiry 
from a dealer was turned over to a 
jobber if the dealer indicated he 
bought his work shirts from a Big 
Yank distributor. This direct mail 
campaign proved to be the connect- 
ing link that hooked up the grow- 
ing demand created by the farm 
paper campaign with our wholesale 
outlets. 

During 1919, 1920 and 1921 the 


farm paper campaign was con- 
tinued. There being no other work 
shirt manufacturers who were ad- 


vertising nationally the company 
was forced to proceed slowly and 
evolve policies and methods as the 
campaign progressed—for there was 
little precedent to be guided by. 
sut each year saw a healthy in- 
crease in Big Yank sales. The job- 
bing policy while flexible has slowly 
evolved until today the entire dis- 
tribution of Big Yank shirts is prac- 
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tically in the hands of exclusive job- 
bers in certain territories. It was 
found that one or two jobbers who 
would take a real interest in coop- 
erating with the Reliance methods 
and policies was worth more than 
half a dozen jobbers whose enthu- 
siasm for the brand was but luke- 
warm. 

3y 1921 the company had national 
Wholesale distribution. With a 
number of jobbers actively cooper- 
ating to put over the Reliance plans 
it was but natural that retail dis- 
tribution should grow tq a_ point 
where more 
could be used. 


intensive advertising 
So it was decided to 
use newspapers in certain territories 
to intensify the demand and bolster 
up distribution. Detroit and Chi- 
cago were selected as the starting 
points for a trial of newspaper ad- 
vertising. Generous space was 
used throughout the spring and 
summer of 1921 in these two cities. 
In Chicago the number of jobbers 
handling the Big Yank brand were 
reduced from eleven to three. Dis- 
tribution in retail stores jumped 
from twenty to more than eighty 
per cent, and sales in both Chicago 
and Detroit multiplied rapidly. 
After the campaign had been car- 
ried out in 1921 it was established 
that intensive consumer advertising 
was highly desirable in promoting 
the sale of work shirts—a line which 
had heretofore been sold without 
any systematic advertising at all, 
and which had been looked upon as 
a nuisance by thousands of dealers. 


Five-Year Campaign Used 


Mr. Champion said, “We_ en- 
deavored to stabilize buying habits 
and to help dealers realize a more 
satisfactory profit from selling work 
shirts. In planning our newspaper 
advertising we realized from the 
very start that a short campaign 
would be of little permanent value, 
so we determined not to go into any 
market until we could lay out, in 
our minds at least, a five year cam- 
paign. That was our intention 
when we started advertising in Chi- 
cago and Detroit.” 

The following year—1922—the 
advertising in these two cities was 
continued. Reliance did not attempt 
to enter other markets with news- 
paper advertising because’ they 
wanted to establish a precedent; in 
fact they looked upon these two 
points as sales laboratories where 

(Continued on page 1288) 


CLOTHING and 
TEXTILES 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 
Butterick Patterns 
Carter’s Knit Underwear 
Corticelli Silks 


David & John Anderson 
Ginghams 


Peace Dale Yarns 
President Suspender’ 
Shelton Looms Products 
**U.S.’’ Raynsters 
Waterside Corduroy 


DRUG PRODUCTS 


Cutex 

Formamint 

Horlick’s Malted Milk 

Jergens Lotion 

Odo-ro-no 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 

Pond’s Cold Cream — 
Vanishing Cream 

Sloan’s Liniment 

Stacomb 

Vauv 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS and 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


Barreled Sunlight 
Brenlin Window Shades 
Danersk Furniture 
Hausermann- System 
Herati Wilton Rugs 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
Klearflax Linen Rugs 
Richardson Roofing and 
Shingles 
Schumacher Fabrics 


Standish Fabrics 


lI. WA 


ADVERTISING 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Aunt Jemima 


Breads: Freihofer’s 
Rice’s, Mrs. Schmidt’s 
White Rose 


Brer Rabbit Molasses 
Chelmsford Ginger Ale 
Close’s Candies 

Cream of Wheat 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Franklin Baker Coconut 
Good Luck Pie Filling 
Grape- Nuts 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Products 


Log Cabin Syrup 
Penick Syrup 


Peter’s and Nestle’s 
Milk Chocolate 


‘‘Philadelphia’’ Cream 
Cheese 


Romance Chocolates 
Royal Baking Powder 
Sperry Flour 

Sun- Maid Raisins 
Swift’s Meats 

Yuban Coffee 


[MAGINE a retail’ store 


where every product on its 
shelves is called for. 


That is the kind of merchandise all 
retail merchants seek — and the kind 
of demand every manufacturer wants 
to build up for his product. 


For such products are “wanted” mer- 
chandise in every retail store. Dealers 
are glad to handle them because 
they know they will move quickly 
from: their shelves. 


If you have a product or service sell- 
ing to the public, the long experience 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company 
with the products listed here will 


help you sell in greater volume. 


FOOTWEAR 


Buck-Hecht Shoes 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Appliances 


Keds and ‘‘U.S.’’ Rubber 
Heavy Footwear 


O’Sullivan’s Heels 


MECHANICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


Comptometer 
Foamite Fire Protection 
Hooven & Allison Ropes 


Savage and Stevens 
Firearms 


LAUNDRY 
PRODUCTS and 
CLEANSERS 


Lux 

Rinso 

Sunbrite Cleanser 
Tromite 


JEWELRY 


Buxton Keytainers 
Gruen Guild Watches 
Wadsworth Watch Cases 


SERVICE 


Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Ry. 


Davey Tree Surgery 
Gates Tours 


Irving Bank - Columbia 
Trust Company 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


-- Wanted Merchandise 


LTER THOMPSON CO. 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
LONDON 
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( ur nine operating 
offices in eight im- 


portant marketing 
~ centers make this 
Company a National 
organization in the 
truest and broad 
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A Cross-Roads Merchant Airs His 
Views on the Scarcity of Salesmen 


Complains That Too Many Salesmen Pass Him By 
and Tells Why He Uses So Few Dealer Helps 


- ELL, I see McIver let it 

get away from him. 

We've got to appoint a 
new weather man!” remarked N. R. 
Strong, successful merchant, as- 
sistant postmaster and owner of 
three or four good farms nearby, as 
a group of villagers sat on the porch 
of the store, swinging their legs off 
and kicking up little mountains and 
gorging out valleys with their shoe 
heels in the soft 
soil below. It 
was the morning 
after a heavy 
rain. 

‘““Dad Mc- 
Whorter hasn't 
had the job in 
quite awhile; 
suppose we give 
it to him?” sug- 
gested Tom 
Lockler, the 
owner of the lo- 
cal gin. 
The suggestion 
was effective. 
Thereafter Dad McWhorter held 
the reins of the weather until he 
drew the displeasure of someone by 
allowing it to rain when it should 
not, or failing to bring refreshing 
showers when he should. 

After this important duty was 
performed, the conversation then 
gently turned to politics. During 
the next half hour Coolidge was 
both elected and defeated; a gov- 
ernor of the state was selected and 
successfully seated; several new 
bills were introduced into Congress ; 
candidates for all the district and 
county offices were discussed, and 
the qualifications of the six candi- 
dates for constable were solemnly 
weighed. 

And politics is not the only sub- 
ject discussed at these after-the- 
rain sessions at the village stores. 
3esides that favorite standby, the 
weather, good and bad roads come 
in for a fifteen-minute turn; good 


cotton 


By Ruel McDaniel 


and fairly good automobiles are dis- 
cussed; even the merchandise that 
is to be found on the very shelves of 
the store whose porch is used as an 
assembly hall comes in for an air- 
ing. No villager is going to keep 
secret for long the fact that the over- 
alls he wears at the moment are the 
best he ever had in his life; or the 
worst. Then someone wants to 
know of Strong why he quit stock- 


The country store remains an Amer- 
ican institution. Above: The shop- 
ping center of Slocum, Texas— 
typical of thousands of overlooked 
sales opportunities according to one 
of the crossroads merchants there 


ing that Oklahoma-made flour that 
made such good biscuits. 

A variety of subjects find a recep- 
tion at these free-for-all sessions, 
and the politician whose qualifica- 
tions are not known, or the manu- 
facturer whose products are an un- 
known quantity to these people, is 
losing more than he imagines. 

The men thus far mentioned are 
members in good standing of the 


“Bureau,” that organization of Slo- 
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cum, Texas, composed of farmers 
and tradesmen who meet at the 
stores every time it rains sufficiently 
to make the ground too wet for 
plowing, and on Saturday after- 
noons. The sessions are strictly im- 
promptu, and they are held every 
time more than one person gets to- 
gether. Any person who sits within 
earshot of the meeting is a member 
of the organization ! 

Slocum is in Anderson County, 
Texas, in the northeastern part of 
the state. It is surrounded by a 
gently rolling country, the soil is - 
sandy loam and farming is the prin- 
cipal industry. There are no 
rich farmers in the commun- 
ity, but the average man 
has a medium-sized 
family and he provides 
for his wife and chil- 
dren adequate food 


and clothing. 


As the final payment 
on his little farm draws near, the 
average farmer around Slocum be- 
gins looking about for means of 
making his family’s life more pleas- 
ant, through improving the home, 


installing electric or gas lights, 
building and equipping bathrooms, 
buying a piano and making many 
other purchases that add so much 
to life in the country. 

The village itself has about a hun- 
dred people. Within a reasonable 
trading distance there are several 
hundred more. Practically every 
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section of the United States is rep- 
resented among the families who 
buy in Slocum, but the majority of 
the people are from the southern 
and southeastern states. 

There ts Slocum in 
but throughout the nation, 
where farming is the dominating 
industry, there are Slocums—thou- 
sands of them, and the influence of 
these little villages and the mer- 
chants who conduct the stores there 
is far-reaching indeed. 
the establish- 
Slocum are the general 


only one 


Texas, 


Among business 
ments in 
merchandise store of W. A. Raines; 
the modern store conducted by Mr. 
and Mrs. N. 


have the postoffice; a barber shop; 


R. Strong, who also 


a little grocery owned by Dad Me- 
\Whorter, itinerant 
peddler for many before 
settling in Slocum; a garage owned 
by S. L. Crow and operated by Ca- 
son Davis; grocery and feed store 
owned by J. T. Gilmore, who spent 
more than fifty vears farming be- 
fore he entered business; a general 
merchandise store owned by C. E. 
Hulan, who farmed for 
many years before entering the mer- 
cantile business about three years 
ago; a cotton gin and a drive-in fill- 
There are two church 
houses, a four-teacher school and a 


who was an 


years 


likewise 


ing station, 


fairly well organized telephone sys- 


tem. One rural route runs out of 
the village, serving some _ 100 
families. Strong and Raines are 


the two leading merchants and they 
both made money selling 
goods in Slocum. 


have 


The Neglected General Store 


Although the business of these 
merchants has gradually in- 
creased each year, they declare that 
manufacturers’ salesmen are not 
calling upon them as frequently as 
they did three or four years ago. 
They feel that in a manner they are 
being neglected for the bigger mer- 
chants. 
salesmen are traveling in automo- 
biles and roads are better than they 
were a few years ago, there is every 
reason why they should call upon 
the inerchant more 
often, 


two 


Since a larger number of 


Cross-fre ads 


It is perhaps the fault of the 
manufacturer. The mer- 
chants think so, at least. Manufac- 
turers are possibly entertaining too 
much of that modern market data 
intimates that the general 
merchandise store is passing. Those 


village 


which 
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who will bear in mind that as long 
as people farm for a living the cross- 
roads store will be an institution of 
thought and good fellowship as well 
as a place where merchandise is 
recommended and sold, regardless 
of the progress of transportation 
and modes of distribution, will fare 
far better in the long run. 

Raines and Strong mentioned sev- 
eral things that they wished manu- 
facturers and jobbers would do, in 
the way of selling to them and in 
aiding them in selling to the public. 

“Everyone knows that our strong- 
est competitor is the mail-order 
house,” said W. A. Raines; 
none but patent medicine manutac- 
turers seldom ever ask me to send 
them a mailing list, or offer to send 
advertising matter to my customers, 
Direct-mail advertising is the prin- 
cipal means we have of bringing 
our stores before the public, for 
there is no newspaper here, and 
what I wouid like to have a manu- 
facturer do is help me sell his stuff 
through the mail.” 


What the Merchants Want 

In speaking of direct-mail help, 
N. R. Strong said: “We occasionally 
have a manufacturer who offers to 
cooperate with us in sending adver- 
tising matter to our customers, but 
nine times out of ten, the stuff they 
prepare for us to mail to our cus- 
tomers is not practical. Our cus- 
tomers want homey, commonplace 
language used in their letters, and 
these perfect letters—from an adver- 
tising standpoint—do not get over 
as they should. I would like to see 
some manufacturer get a_ letter- 
writer who knows something of the 
small town merchant and his cus- 
tomers.” 


“vet 


Raines declared that if jobbers 
would send out more good field men 
who were good mixers to talk with 
merchants, making 
tions whenever there was an oppor- 
tunity—sales suggestions that fit 
the cross-roads merchant—and urg- 
ing the merchants to come to the 
jobber’s city and inspect the goods 
at intervals, purchases would be 
larger. “The jobbers in Dallas pay 
our railroad fare, through the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, if we make a 
trip there and buy as much as five 
hundred dollars worth of goods; but 
they do not sufficiently stress the 
importance of these trips. If they 
would send out men to encourage 
us to make these trips and visit 
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sales sugges- 


their offices, rather than try to sell 
us In our own stores, they would 
sell us more goods at less expense. 
We would have an opportunity of 
seeing a wider variety of merchan- 
dise and would be able to meet 
other merchants and get their ideas 
of buying and selling. These fre- 
quent buying trips would, in a man- 
ner, serve us as the trades conven- 
tions serve the larger merchants.” 

Manufacturers complain of the 
great waste in the dealer helps they 
send out. An investigation of the 
average cross-roads store would re- 
veal to them why those sent to 
these merchants are wasted. They 
are not practical. Many manutac- 
turers send the same sort of coun- 
ter display to a general merchandise 
store handling a small line of caps, 
for example, as they send to an ex- 
clusive hat store in a city of 150,000. 
It is impossible for both merchants 
to use it. Strong and Raines both 
receive shipment after shipment of 
window display helps that really do 
credit to the artists who prepare 
them, but neither store has window 
Illustrations that show 
the average product in use are rep- 
resentative of city homes, and en- 
tirely impractical for use in a coun- 
try StOTe, 


displays! 


Sut it costs too much to prepare 
special helps for cross-roads mer- 
chants,” Perhaps it 
does cost a considerable sum, but it 
costs little more than the average 
manufacturer loses in materials he 
sends to them, materials which go 
to the waste heap unused. 


someone Says. 


The Community Dealers’ Influence 


But if it does cost more per dol- 
lar to get the good-will of the cross- 
roads merchant, it is worth it to any 
reputable manufacturer. 
merchant of this class is sold on the 
value of a product, he usually stays 
sold, so long as the manufacturer 
and his tobber or salesman treats 
him square. 


(Once a 


The merchant at the cross-roads 


has more influence in his com- 
munity than the average store 


owner in the larger towns and cities. 
The leading merchant in any com- 
munity is invariably a leading citi- 
zen. He is honored and respected. 
What he A hint to a 
customer that a certain product is 
good is all that is necessary to start 
that customer to buying it. The 
merchant does not have to engage 
(Continued on page 1319) 


Says, goes. 


Years of experience taught 
q .. Pabst Corporation the 
value of advertising in carefully 
selected publications. Starting in 
the latter part of 1923, they chose 
to advertise Pabst Wonder Cheese 
exclusively in The Milwaukee 
Journal. By the end of the year 
they had secured 90 per cent 
dealer distribution in Greater 


Milwaukee, accomplishing this in a 
large measure by using their adver- 
tising campaign in The Journal as 
a selling argument to dealers. 


The Milwaukee Journal is read in more than four out of 
every five homes in Milwaukee—and by more Wiscansin 
people than any other publication in the world—it reaches 
a half million readers regularly daily and Sunday 


From blooded dairy herds 
on such Wisconsin farms 
as this comes the rich milk 
that goes to make PABST 
WONDER CHEESE 


How Pabst Sells Cheese in Milwaukee — 


ABST-MILWAUKEE had only one meaning 

before the eighteenth amendment. Today, 
however, Pabst means ‘Wonder Cheese’’ in the 
Milwaukee market where, in a few short months, 
this new product has become so firmly estab- 
lished that it is sold in nine out of every ten 
grocery and delicatessen stores. 


After securing thorough dealer 

distribution, Pabst continued 
advertising to develop active con- 
sumer demand. Again exclusive 
advertising in The Milwaukee 
Journal proved its worth—a recent 
survey showed that 57% of all 
Greater Milwaukee families using 
loaf cheese were buying the Pabst 
brand. With a meritorious product, 
any manufacturer who advertises 
consistently in The Journal is rea- 
sonably sure of increasing sales to a 
maximum in this market at low cost. 
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UNION 
SQUARE 


A Salesmanager’s Report 


On New York City as a Market 


The MARKET 


Population: Greater than 11 western 
states we are now covering. City pop- 
ulation 6,000,000, with 3,000,000 addi- 
tional consumers inside 50-mile trading 
area. 


Outlets: More than 125,400 retailers and 
over 14,500 wholesalers and jobbers. 


Employment: More than 1,840,000 
male employees and wage earners in the 
city, and over 691,000 female workers. 


Wealth: More than 112,000 persons 
worth $5,000; 74,300 worth $5,000 to 
$50,000; 36,900 worth $50,000 and over; 
13,400 worth $100,000 and over. 


Respensiveness: Majority of popula- 
tion are free spenders, constantly on 
lookout for new, attractive goods. 


Area: Highly concentrated. Salesmen 
can campaign market on 5c car fares, 
as against Pullman costs and hotel 
expenses. 


INTERBOROUGH ADVERTISING 


(Exclusively Subway & Elevated ) 
CONTROLLED BY 


ARTEMAS WARD, Inc. 
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and Intororengglh Advertising 
N asa Medium: 4 = 


The MEDIUM 


Circulation: 125,000 hourly, 3,000,000 
daily, over ONE BILLION yearly! 


Display: Big space, full color, prominent 
positions, brilliantly lighted. 


Intensiveness: A message missed in one 
car is seen in the next, the next, or the 
next! Never-ceasing repetition, 24 hours 
a day, reaches EVERY SINGLE RIDER. 


Coverage: System draws passengers 
from city’s four main boroughs. Serves 
closely the big theatrical, financial and 
shopping districts. Taps the big railway 
terminals and largest hotels. 


Exclusive Features: Concentrated 
mainly on Manhattan,— “The heart of 
the City”—and the ONLY rapid transit 
system serving over 2,000,000 people 
living north of 59th Street, Manhattan, 
and in the borough of the Bronx. 


Circulation Cost: Low—less than 6c 
per thousand circulation ! 


NEW 
= 


How We Made Over Our Program to 
Fit Present Sales Conditions 


Increased Budget, New Commission Rates, and More Calls 
Take Up Slack in Market for Phillips-Jones Corporation 


By Joseph Ewing 


General Sales Manager, Phillips-Jones Corporation, New York 


T is easy enough to lie down in 
hard times and join the “mour- 
ner’s battalion” but that never 

struck us as just the thing that 
would secure the business we were 
after. 

We approached the subject of 
meeting conditions in 1924 in quite 
a different way. We figured out 
that shutting factories down, cur- 
tailing production, and a generally 
letting down the morale of the or- 
ganization is a lot more costly and 
a lot more demoralizing than carry- 
ing on our sales effort under high 
pressure, by intensively cultivating 
the “sticks” or smaller towns, even 
if such effort increased selling cost. 

Of course, cost figures vary with 
different businesses, so I will not at- 
tempt to prove our contention by 
cost figures. I'll simply try to touch 
the “high spots” and give a general 
idea of how we controlled this in- 
creased effort and how we got the 
funds to pay for it. 

A New Condition 

Nearly all sales budgets are based 
on normal-time selling. The law of 
averages is the law that fixes sales 
department That rule ap- 
plies to us as well as to anybody 
else. Our sales budgets have been 
based on experience over a long 
period, on the commission rates to 
our salesmen, expense allowances, 
etc. <All these have been laid out 
with a view to holding costs to a 
minimum, and at the same time giv- 
ing men a remuneration that will 
keep them happy and that will mini- 
mize turnover in the sales force, 
caused by discontent. 

So much for normal conditions. 
What we are going to talk about 
now are abnormal, or the conditions 
we are meeting today in the so- 
called period of depression. 

We know that there are certain 
definite costs attached to a closed 
up factory; the interest on the in- 


costs. 


vestment, the insurance, the deteri- 
oration in idle machinery, and a 
hundred and one other items that 
are really greater in shut-down 
times than they are if a plant is 
running normally. 

Now, these costs, in a large op- 
eration, covering a number of fac- 
tories, are substantial. They’re 
real, they're definite and they’ve got 
to be met. 

The premise on which we based 
our present sales plan is this: If 
these costs will accrue with a closed 
up plant, why not accept them and 
why not add the gross amount of 
these costs to our sales budget as 
an emergency measure only, and 
limited to the period that we believe 
will cover the length of the depres- 
sion? 

This plan was approved. 

With increased budget figures, 
new commission rates were imme- 
diately figured, passing all of the 
increase on to the field men. 


With these increased commis- 
sions, the salesmen’s territories 
were readjusted. Their activity 


was confined to smaller operating 
areas, With instructions to apply the 
fine tooth comb. 

The smaller operating area was 
so lined up that the frequency of 
call by the salesman has been in- 
creased. 


Smaller Territories—More Calls 


The reason for cutting down ter- 
ritories and increasing the number 
of sales calls was simply this: that 
the shrinkage of consumer buying 
of commodities, such as foodstuffs 
and clothing between hard times 
and good times is comparatively 
small. But the biggest backup is in 
the retail merchant cutting down 
his surplus stock. 

If a retail merchant, in the haber- 
dashery line, under ordinary condi- 
tions, carries a stock of $10,000, he 
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will shrink that stock during 
periods of depression to around 
$7,000, and it is this period of 


shrinkage that throws the first kick- 
back into the general flow of mer- 
chandise that dams up the jobber 
and chokes right back to the manu- 
facturer of raw material. 

When the retailer has finally 
shrunk his stock to $7,000, or even 
before it has dropped to this point, 
he finds himself in the position of 
having to constantly sweeten up his 
stock so as to keep the flow going. 

For instance, in shirts, the popu- 
lar sizes pyramid around 14% to 15 
inch neckbands, but the retailer 
must carry 17’s and he must carry 
13’s. Now, if he runs out of any 
sizes in this half inch scale, he must 
naturally replace those sizes so as 
to keep an unbroken line. 


The Changing Buyer 


This rule holds just as true of 
collars, underwear, hosiery, gloves, 
hats, shoes, etc. 

Knowing these conditions and 
knowing that the retailer will not 
now buy large bills of merchandise, 
we revamped our field sales force 
so that we could be “Johnny-on-the- 
spot” to pick up these smaller fill- 
in orders, almost as rapidly as a gap 
would appear in the merchant’s 
stock. 

In addition to the general condi- 
tions, buying habits have changed. 
Within a period of three or four 
years, this industry has changed 
over from an industry that gave ad- 
vanced orders twice a year for a 
complete stock of the next season’s 
requirements, to  hand-to-mouth 
buying. It has changed over for 
two very good reasons; the most 
important of which, in my opinion, 
is the “increase turnover” being 
preached by bankers all over the 
country—‘“cut down your idle 
stock”; “buy more frequently”; 
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Work sheets like these are a constant stimulant for salesmen to keep on the job 


“buy just what you need for a 
limited period and speed up the 
turnover of your capital.” 

Another reason is that during a 
so-called period of depression, there 
general uncertainty among 
merchants as to the stability of 
prices, and the feeling that a gen- 
eral slump may or may not be in 
the air. 


isa 


Furthermore, in times our 
salesmen have to meet the competi- 
tion of a full quota of 
the field. 


pa od 


salesmen in 
One hundred per cent of 
the sales force of the industry are 
competing for business. In_ so- 
called slack times at least 90 per 
cent of the competing salesmen 
have packed their trunks and pulled 
for home. 

Now, figure out tor yourself just 
what we had in mind. <A prosper- 
ous market means 100 per cent com- 
petition. A fifty per cent market 
(even if such a tremendous falling 
off should take place) would mean 
about ten per cent competition. 

The a field 


mental condition of 


sales force is something that has to 
be taken very much into considera- 


tion in planning and carrying out a 
campaign of this kind. 


We, 
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who sit in general head- 


quarters, can stimulate one another 
with enthusiastic talk; we can check 
the aggregate of orders and we can 
the sights which keep us men- 


see 
tally stimulated. On the other hand, 
the lone salesman out in the field 


by himself meets a grouch with each 
merchant he comes in contact with, 
he meets dull faces in the hotels- 
mental depression is the most con- 
tagious of all he himself 
drag, keeping him 
stimulated is the im- 
portant parts of our program. 


diseases 
begins to so 


one ot most 


To keep the 
his 


salesman working, 
laid out 
in some territories a 
covered four in other 
territories two weeks and in others 
He given a work 
sheet, reproduced above. This work 
“ach day 
showing just 
districts he should 
on each day. A man might 
some parts of his territory 
he should cover every two 
weeks, and some parts to cover only 
once in four weeks, and_ these 
definite work sheets, made out in 
triplicate (one copy to the man, one 


operation 
definite route; 
route 


Was on a 


weeks, 


one week. was 
sheet was filled in under 
covering 
what 
cover 
have 
which 


four weeks, 
towns or 


copy to the regional office and one 
copy to the general sales office in 
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New York) enabled us to lay out 
his work definitely for him. 

In addition to that, he was given 
a daily report blank (also repro- 
duced) on which each day’s effort 
had to be reported. These report 
blanks are checked against our cus- 
tomer and cards, to see 
that a thorough day’s work is done. 


prospect 


In addition to the mechanics of con- 
trol, the most stimulating kind 
sales letters are constantly 
to the salesman. 


flowing 


These sales letters are different 


from any we have ever used before. 


They are individual letters sent to 
every salesman, embodying certain 
definite information which covers 


his problem only. The stereotype 
type of letter found was a very 
serious handicap in these times of 
real drive because the salesmen in- 
variably brand them as “bunk” and, 
therefore, they lose their power. 

An individual letter, however, 
telling him that sales last Tuesday 
were blank, blank, blank or the big- 
gest Tuesday that’s been recorded 
in five weeks, in which his territory 
showed a certain percentage of in- 
crease, means something to the 
salesman; and they secure the reac- 
tion which we are looking for. 


we 


Do You Need Helpin These 32 Cities? 


Akron Columbus Muinneapolis 
Atlanta Denver Newark 
Baltimore Detroit New Orleans 
Boston Indianapolis New York 
Buffalo Kansas City Oakland 
Chicago Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Louisville Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Milwaukee 


NLOCK these key cities 

and you open the gates 

to the great business 
zones. Get the leaders in the 
32 and the rest will follow. 

There is no better way to 
lift your entire sales organiza- 
tion out of the dumps than 
to increase sales in these 32 
That is the kind 
of game the master salesman 
likes to bag. Every time he 
lands a key customer in these 
key cities, the entire sales 
force is stimulated. 

You know the best way to 
get the key account is to get 
the leading charge accounts 
asking for your goods. They 
make the buyer sit up and 
take notice—it’s the quickest 
way to demonstrate that your 
merchandise will move. 

Reinforce your salesmen 
with the demand of the store’s 
best customers—the demand 
that gets clear up to the 
buyer from the influential 
charge accounts. They exer- 
cise a very strong influence 
upon the buyer. If your 
goods are not on sale in his 
store, he is going to be in- 
clined to stock them. If they 


key cities. 


are on sale, purchase of them 
by this type of customer is 
going to be a strong reason 
for his reordering them. 


The Condé Nast Market 


Its class circulation con- 
stitutes a major consumer 
buying influence in the lead- 
ing metropolitan centers of 
the United States—with less 
than 10% duplication. 

Vogue 

The fastidious woman s 

final word on fashion—society 

—entertaining —interior 
decoration—shopping. 
Vanity Fair 

For men and women who 
enjoy a reflection of metro- 
politan life—its society— 
stage — sports — literature — 
fine arts and clothes. 


House & Garden 

The outstanding authority 
for those chiefly interested in 
the creation—equipment and 
maintenance of the home and 
garden. 


Your chief job is to reach 
that influential class—the 
charge customers—through 
the advertising pages of the 
magazines which they consult 
and look upon as authorita- 
tive. 


Providence 
Rochester 

St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Seattle 

St. Paul 
Toledo 


Portland, Oregon Washington 


A comparison of the lead- 
ing charge accounts of the 
32 cities and the readers of 
Condé Nast Publications will 
show a remarkable duplica- 
tion. 

The Condé Nast Publica- 
tions, properly used, pave the 
way for a more ready accep- 
tance of the sales talk. 
Buyers are telling the average 
salesman, “J don’t want to 
see you today; I’m not in the 
market to buy.” They will 
continue to send out this mes- 
sage to salesmen probably for 
some time, except to the sales- 
man who has been reinforced 
by the type of consumer de- 
mand at the counter, that gets 
clear up to the buyer. 


If you want to help your 
master salesmen, insist that 
your advertising budget in- 
clude the Condé Nast Publi- 
cations, no matter what else 
has to be left off. This will 
give you the opportunity to 
direct your message to the 
type of influential customer 
whose strength with the buyer 
is 100%. 


Get these 32 key cities and you open the door to the United States 


The Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 


New York 


Boston 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco Seattle 
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TIRES 


—Must FOLLOW MOTORISTS 


That’s the reason the three biggest tire campaigns 
of the year are running in The Cincinnati Enquirer. 


FIRESTONE GOODYEAR GOODRICH 


are all using big units of space in The Enquirer—and 
direct results are being obtained. District managers are 
enthusiastic—especially on balloon tire business. It’s 
bringing ’em customers. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer reaches probably every mo- 
torist in the Cincinnati territory—for with 1,600 lines 
of advertising to motor car owners, The Enquirer 
pulled in 12,000 coupons on a motor book that sold 
for 25 cents. 


Other tire accounts and many accessories are always 
represented in the Cincinnati market by The Cincinnati 
Enquirer, the dominant newspaper in the motor car 
field; 1924 tire advertising in The Enquirer is running 
100% better than last year. 


Put it on your schedule for Cincinnati 
because it’s FIRST in the motor field 


The CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


One of the World’s Greatest Newspapers 


I. A. KLEIN I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
50 E. 42nd Street 76 W. Monroe Street 742 Market Street 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Taking Up the Slack Between the 
Inquiry and the Sale 


How Six Advertisers are Using the Story-Telling Idea 


in Booklets 


F course I would never 

openly accuse the boss of 

swiping the little booklet, 
“Fishing, What Baits and When,” 
but the fact remains that my copy 
is gone, and I saw a copy of the 
same little booklet on his desk this 
morning. My suspicions are further 
confirmed when I remember that I 
swiped the booklet myself. Our 
advertising manager was out of 
town for a week and I “borrowed” 
the copy from his desk, with all the 
best intentions of returning it in 
half an hour. But I found it so in- 
teresting I decided to take it home 
and read it from “kiver to kiver.” 
It was more than a mere collection 
ot illustrations of anti-back lash 
reels, bucktail spinners and trolling 
spoons, It was a real fisherman’s 
encyclopedia—jazzed up with fasci- 
nating copy, surely written by a 
man who has experienced the thrill 
of reeling in some big ones. 


Booklets That Fall Flat 


Is the average booklet offered in 
advertisements interesting enough 
to cause a man to swipe a copy 
from an associate’s desk and then 
look slantwise at the boss when 
he sees a copy of the same booklet 
on the boss’ desk? Judging from a 
mail bag full of booklets which have 
come to my desk in answer to an 


assorted lot of current advertise- 
ments, I would say no—not by a 
long shot. 


Of course the average advertiser 
is not dealing in merchandise as in- 
herently interesting as_ fishing 
tackle, yet nevertheless there are 
few propositions which cannot be 
made interesting by the right sort 
of treatment—provided the adver- 
tiser doesn’t assume the inquirer is 
already sold and ready to buy, when 
he clips a coupon and distorts his 
signature trying to write his name 
in half the usual space consumed by 
his “John Hancock.” 

A careful reading of some twenty- 
five booklets and catalogs sent in 
answer to inquiries convinces me 
that most advertisers make the 


To Turn Inquiries 
fatal mistake of writing their book- 
lets and direct mail material with 
the assumption that the inquirer is 
already interested, half sold, and 
just waiting for someone to tell him 
the price, so he can whip out a check 
book and fill in an order blank. 


As spring rolls around every year 
my interest in motor boats begins to 
rise. The first time I ride down- 
town and see the Belmont harbor 
filling up with all sorts of water 
craft I begin to wonder if a boat 
wouldn't be just the thing for the 
long hot summer days and evenings. 
So a few weeks ago I sent for a 
boat catalog. In a few days I re- 
ceived a well printed sixteen page 
folder with about a dozen pictures 
of boats. As a sea-faring man I 
would make a fine blacksmith, so it 
would be necessary to translate a 
lot of nautical terms in plain Eng- 
lish if a writer would interest me in 
boats. But the man who wrote this 
particular boat catalog assumed 
that I was a regular old salt, with a 
nice fat bankroll all ready to peel 
off a couple of “grand” to pay for 
one of his boats. He gave me only 
the barest technical descriptions, 
told me little about them that I un- 
derstood, and said not a word that 
would make me want a boat. 


Creating the Proper Atmosphere 


When I reached the page where 
the prices were listed, my enthu- 
siasm for boating experienced a tail 
spin and rocketed downward 
rapidly. I am not a prospect for a 
boat for another year. That catalog 
killed all the interest I’ve ever had 
in boating. 

Contrast this with the fishing 
tackle booklet I mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. One or 
two paragraphs from it will show 
you how every line of copy makes 
you feel that you really ought not 
to strike out on a fishing trip with- 
out the item it is describing. Listen 
to this, selected at random from a 
description of a bucktail spinner: 


“And how bass will smash at a bucktail! 
The lifelike, crawling effect of genuine buck- 
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Into Business 


tail hairs in the water makes any of these 
lures a mighty sure bet for bass or any 
other game fish.” 

Try to read the following bit of 
copy describing one of the lures 
without getting a bad case of spring 
fever. 

“Drop it over near the weed banks, back 
of a log, in close to the bank. Then retrieve 
it, and it dives, darts, dashes, and wiggles 
in a wonderfully erratic manner, irresisti- 
ble to the big ones.” 

Nearly every page of this catalog 
is decorated with an alluring picture 
of catches of the kind of fish you 
read about in the sport magazines. 
A booklet of this kind is more than 
a mere method of checking up in- 
quiries from advertising. It is a 
piece of sales literature that will 
“lure” orders as sure as any of its 
advertised baits will lure fish. 

Getting the last ounce of value 
out of inquiries is largely a matter 
of making a booklet interesting, or 
of putting something in the booklet 
that will arouse a prospect to action 
—that will translate his latent de- 
sire into an effort to buy the mer- 
chandise or service advertised. 


Tying Up With Dealers 


E. T. Wright & Company, manu- 
facturers of Arch Preserver Shoes, 
use a plan which has been helpful 
in providing the connecting link be- 
tween the advertising and the 
dealers’ cash register. They adver- 
tise a booklet, “The Footpath to 
Success.” This booklet is sent to 
all inquirers together with a neat 
little card of introduction to the 
local dealer. The card is enclosed 
in an envelope addressed to the 
dealer. The card reads: 


“To the Arch Preserver Shoe Dealer: 
The bearer of this card has shown an in- 
terest in the Arch Preserver shoe by reply- 
ing to one of our magazine advertisements. 
We know that you will be glad to explain 
the features of the shoes, fit him with a 
pair so he may feel the difference, and real- 
ize for himself that the Arch Preserver 
Shoe insures foot health and activity.” 


Every time one of these intro- 
ductory cards is mailed out a post- 
card notification of the name and 
address of the inquirer is sent to 
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the dealer. In case there is no 
nearby dealer the order is solicited 
direct, and the salesman in the ter- 
ritory is notified so that he may use 
the inquiry as a help in opening up 
new dealer outlets. 

The Traub Manufacturing Com- 
pany have made a booklet the key- 
note of their entire selling plan. 
Wedding rings are the product 
manufactured by this concern, and 
their booklet, “Wedding Ring Sen- 
timent” is sent to all who answer 
magazine advertising. Before any 
made to “sell” Orange 
Blossom rings, the product of the 


attempt is 


company, an interesting history of 
the customs and sentiment sur- 
rounding the wedding ring is 
printed in the first half of the book- 
let. The booklet 1s mailed in a 
sealed plain envelope to all in- 
quirers. The booklet has proved so 
effective that many dealers buy 
them with their own imprint at one- 
half the cost of production and mail 
a copy of the booklet to all pros- 
pective brides and grooms when 
the wedding announcement is made 
All salesmen for the company are 
notified of the number of inquiries 
from their territory. The salesmen 
use the list of inquiries, also the 
number of wedding licenses issued 
in each city, in pointing out possi- 
bilities to the dealers. Inquiries are 
checked against each medium. 
Booklets That Are Useful 
Chicken feed, or to be more cor- 
rect, poultry food, might be con- 
sidered an uninteresting topic, but 
the Purina Mills of St. Louis re- 
cently received a letter from a 
woman who wrote that she had lost 
her copy of the 1919 Purina Poultry 
Book, and asked if she could obtain 
a copy of it. She said that she had 
loaned the book to a friend who had 
lost it and that she had saved every 
yearly issue since 1911 and was re- 
luctant to lose one year’s issue. 
In the sixty-six page Purina 
Poultry Book there are many bits 
of information which will induce 
the reader to file the booklet for fu- 
ture reference—more than that, it 
contains tables and places for keep- 
ing records which will cause many 
people to use the booklet as a sort 
of ledger for keeping track of poul- 
try profits. The center spread is 
devoted to a ruled table for keeping 
egg records, a space for each day 
of the entire year being provided. 
All inquiries for this booklet are 
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followed twice—the second letter is 
sent to ascertain whether or not the 
inquirer was able to buy Purina 
products from the local dealers. 
Salesmen are sent names of all those 
who inquire, and the salesmen pass 
the names on to the local dealers. 

\When you answer an advertise- 
ment of the Sundstrand Adding 
Machine Company you_ receive 
shortly afterwards a letter and a 
copy of a folder entitled, “Signifi- 
cant,” which contains a list of na- 
tionally known concerns, and a tab- 
ulation of the dates they bought 
their first Sundstrand machines and 
the number of machines now in use. 
This is in itself a strong testimonial 
for the Sundstrand machine, but in 
addition to this special 
hooklet describing the machine in- 
quired about is sent with it. If a 
garage man advertise- 
ment he would receive a_ special 
garage folder, a testimonial from a 
prominent garage, and illustrations 
of the garage equipment. 


Building Sales in Golf Goods 


folder a 


answers an 


In order to lose no time in cash- 
ing in on the inquiry a telegraphic 
notification of the inquirer’s name, 
address and business is sent the 
salesman in the territory. “We do 
not give the price of our machine 
in the letter replying to the in- 
quiry,” says the advertising man- 
ager of the Sundstrand Company, 
“as we always tell the prospect that 
we are request for 
price to our agent in such and such 
a city, who will get in touch with 
him immediately and quote prices 
on the machine that will best serve 
his business.” 


referring his 


The Crawford, McGregor & Can- 
by Company, manufacturers of golf 
goods, issue several booklets which 
are sent to all who answer their ad- 
vertisements, but no effort is made 
to keep a permanent record or to 
follow up the inquiries. Neither the 
salesmen nor dealers are notified of 
the inquiries, for they are too vo- 
luminous, declares an official of the 
company. but every booklet is 
prepared with an idea of making it 
worthy of filing for future refer- 
ence. One of the pieces is a useful 
little booklet for keeping track of 
scores throughout an entire season. 
In the score book is a wealth of in- 
formation regarding the ancient 
game, such as rules, definitions of 
LemMiS, CCC. 
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Another booklet put out by this 
firm is an instance of foresighted- 
ness which creates new buyers; it is 
in striking contrast to the ordinary 
piece of printed matter which con- 
cerns itself solely with shouting the 
praises of the product manufactured 
by the concern which pays for the 
booklet. This piece called, “Golf, 
the Game of Games,” makes very 
little attempt to sell McGregor golf 
goods, but in a very interesting 
style it “sells” the game itself, not 
in a desperate hammer and tongs 
style, but with a gentle touch of 
ironic humor here and there which 
makes the reader feel that even 
though the makers of McGregor 
clubs earn their living from golf, 
they are not unable to see the 
foibles of its most rabid enthusiasts 
and the game itself. For instance, 
here is a paragraph culled from a 
short history of the game, which 
appears in the booklet: 

“The earliest definitely organized golf 
club, or company (as they were then called), 
was at Blackheath, in the year 1608. It was 
organized by King James I, a character 
made familiar by his connection with the 
present King James version of the Bible. 


Whether he gave one work to atone for 
the other, we do not hazard an opinion.” 


Sell the Idea First 


In reviewing the hundreds of 
booklets that come to me in the 
course of a year there are many not- 
able ones—booklets which find a 
place in the files of a high percent- 
age of prospects; inevitably these 
booklets seem to concern them- 
selves less with proving that a cer- 
tain product in the ne plus ultra 
of perfection, than with the selling 
of the idea back of the product. 
The writers of these booklets do not 
hesitate to spend some time delv- 
ing into their subject—learning its 
history, traditions and the lore that 
surrounds it. Even the most com- 
monplace article can be made inter- 
esting by the writer who knows his 
subject and has the knack of telling 
a story. . 


As an experiment look up the 
name of your product in a good en- 
cyclopedia; follow up all the cross 
references to it—go to the library 
and find some books about it—and 
you'll be surprised at the vast store 
house of information at your dis- 
posal should you wish to add a 
touch of color, of romance, of gen- 
eral interest—or even _— scientific 
knowledge, to the material you send 
out in answer to inquiries. 


Market 


If one manufacturer in a given in- 
dustry should show an increase of 
say $150,000 for the first third of 
a “bad year” while his three com- 
petitors showed an average loss of 
almost an equal amount each for 
the same period and in the same 
territory—you would look for the 
reason why. 


Call him a newspaper publisher in- 
stead of a manufacturer and sub- 
stitute lines of display advertising 
for dollars; the first four months of 
1924 is the time and Cincinnati the 
place. 


In January, February, March and 
April, 1924, the Cincinnati Times- 
Star published 3,226,986 lines of 
local display advertising and 856,- 
086 lines of national display adver- 
tising, a gain of 128,366 lines local 
and 20,671 lines national, or a total 
of 149,037 lines increase over the 
same months in 1923. 


There are three other newspapers 
in Cincinnati, one an evening daily 
with the same number of publica- 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


tion days as the Times-Star and 
two morning papers with Sunday 
magazine editions. 


The evening paper showed a falling 
off in display advertising of 119,805 
lines and the morning papers lost 
respectively 49,049 lines and 237,- 
734 lines of display advertising as 
compared with the same period of 
the previous year. 


The reason for the Times-Star’s 
consistent gain, even in the face of 
a falling market, is undoubtedly to 
be found in the character of the 
publication itself, its wholesome 
editorial content, its complete, ac- 
curate and up-to-the-minute news 
service, its outstanding features, its 
“comics,’—all the factors that 
make an acceptable home and 
family newspaper. 


These mean circulation, blanket 
coverage of the market,—and ad- 
vertising follows such circulation 
as the needle follows the magnet. 
If your sales in Cincinnati have 
slumped perhaps your advertising 
schedule needs overhauling. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Making a Gain ona Diminishing 


C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
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THEN it was just a dream— 


AGAZINES — like homes—are dreams come to pass. In 

July, 1922, we had faith in the great mass of homemakers 
of average means. We felt that the folks who dream and work and 
plan to win their own homes, would welcome a magazine of clean- 
minded, wholesome appeal—a magazine that would bring to the 
whole family a real vision of homemaking. 


And so Fruit, Garden and Home was launched. Straight and 
unerring as an arrow, it flew to its mark. Home folks everywhere, 
in cities, towns and suburbs, welcomed it with open arms. At 
first, a few thousand, then 150,000; in twelve months 300,000 
were eagerly watching for it. 


Each issue it has forged steadily ahead in new subscribers, in 
better and more influential editorial content, more attractive 
covers and mechanical makeup. Today its influence for good 
living and clean thinking reaches every community in the nation. 


Better Homes and Gardens-— 


—in City, Town and Suburb E. 1 


342 Madison Ave., NEW YORK CITY re Ww. 
1411 Syndicate Trust Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. °!7 Pal 


707 Land Bank Buil#NSAS 


_ 
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NOW your most potent sales ally 


OW for August, 1924—more than 450,000 homes are influenced by it each 
N month. And in keeping with its improvements in every respect, we have made 

it BETTER HOMES and GARDENS—expressive of its consistent platform 
from the beginning. As BETTER HOMES and GARDENS it crystallizes the dream 
of every subscriber, and stands for the greater merchandising of every product 
reaching the home. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS has ideals. It stands for clean and whole- 
some living. It has faith in the old virtue of homemaking. It suggests that home- 
making is first, and is arresting the progress of prodigality. It reaffirms the good old 
doctrine of aspiration. 


That is why it is your most potent sales ally—it reaches the folks who constitute 
the backbone of the country’s purchasing power—the homemakers in cities, towns 
and suburbs. They are the folks—450,000 of them—who buy and build as they 
dream for that better home, that more attractive home atmosphere. Do you have a 
product that tends to make a “better” home? Then certainly BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS is your ally. If you believe in Better Homes and Gardens, 
you will join us. September forms close July 25th. 


is— Des Moines, lowa 


hurh E. T. Meredith, Publisher 


K CITY 123 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
IS, MO. 617 Palace Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


k Buil@NSAS CITY, MO. 


a 


— 
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This Portfolio Increased Our 
Jobber Sales Ten Times 


By E. J. Heimer 


Secretary and Sales Manager, Barrett-Cravens Company, Chicago 


UR line of material handling 

equipment is sold through 

many large mill dealers or 
jobbers, whose sales activities must, 
of necessity, be spread over hun- 
dreds and hundreds of items. While 
we have our own salesmen calling 
on large buyers of material handling 
equipment we have always main- 
tained a special sales department 
to handle the business received 
through the dealers. This portion 
of our business, we felt, could be 
vastly increased if we could find 
some method of helping the dealers 
acquaint their salesmen with our 
line, and enable them better to fol- 
low up inquiries, both by mail and 
in person. 

The mill supply dealer with his 
hundred and one items cannot be 
expected to jump from one to 
another with the same degree of 
sales intelligence, any more than a 
prosecuting attorney can handle one 
type of case after another without 
considerable research. Unfortun- 
ately the dealer cannot take the 
time necessary to study each of his 
accounts as the inquiries come in. 
He must have something concrete 
and condensed to carry along on 
these calls—something that will as- 
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sist him in displaying sufficient fa- 
miliarity with the equipment to 
cause the prospects to vest “buying 
confidence” in him. 

We have solved the problem to an 
extent by supplying each mill sup- 
ply dealer with as many copies of 
our dealer sales binder as he has 
salesmen. The binder is the loose- 
leaf type—permitting the addition 
or withdrawal of price sheets, litera- 
ture, blue prints, etc. When mailed 
to the dealer it contains all the cur- 
rent price lists and literature cover- 
ing each of our six material hand- 
ling devices. These are arranged in 
the binder in order of their import- 
ance. 

Securely bound in this manner 
eliminates any possibility of the 
salesman’s leaving the office with- 
out this or that circular or price 
list. He has either all the informa- 
tion complete or none. Those of 
you reading this, who are or have 
been salesmen, can recall time and 
again when you called on a pros- 
pect only to learn that the most im- 
portant circular or price list had 
been left behind at the office. This 
is impossible with the Barrett dealer 
sales binder. 


The binders are of special con- 
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struction, containing a large pocket 
in both the front and rear covers. 


In the front cover pocket are 
found letters properly worded so as 
to permit the dealer to quote by 
mail and in an intelligent manner, 
on our equipment. There are six 
different letters—one each for our 
six different devices. These letters 
are concise, possessing “meaty” 
paragraphs on the superiority of our 
equipment, plus the usual para- 
graph devoted to quoting price and 
specifying the proper model. For 
example, the one on Barrett Lift- 
Trucks reads as follows: 


Gentlemen: 

Our experience in making Lift-Truck in- 
stallations and observing their operation un- 
der various conditions throughout this 
section prompts us to recommend the Bar- 
rett Model “F” for-the use outlined in your 
a) ea ee 

This truck is constructed of steel through- 
out, equipped with the Alemite Lubricating 
System and Hyatt Roller Bearings, and con- 
structed in a manner to enable it to with- 
stand constant service and severe abuse 
over a long period of years. 

The salient features are the GUARAN- 
TEED easier lift and quicker operation, 
plus its ability to lift with a single stroke 
of the handle from an angle. No matter 
what make truck you may see and use, you 
will like the Barrett Model “F” Better. 

Our delivery is prompt, prices in line with 
other makes, and the quality unexcelled. 

If you will advise us the particular size 
you desire, we will either mail or wire your 
order to the factory direct for immediate 
delivery. 

Very truly yours, 


Still another letter reads as fol- 
lows: 
Gentlemen: 

Only years of experience in building Lift- 
Truck Platforms permits the  Barrett- 
Cravens Company, whom we represent in 
this territory, to offer you a platform pos- 
sessing the qualities of the Barrett Steeleg 
Platform. 

Its unique, sturdy and yet simple con- 
struction permits you to have Lift-Truck 
platforms possessing all the features found 
in either the all-wood or all-steel, minus 
the disadvantages of these two types. 

Study over the enclosed literature, then 
advise us the quantity you can conveniently 
use, as well as the size. Your order will 
be placed direct with the factory at the 
prices shown on the attached list. 

Deliveries are unusually prompt. 


Very truly yours, 


The general makeup of the letter 
can be determined from the picture 
accompanying this article. It gives 
an idea on how they come to the 
dealer in a clearly understandable 

(Continued on page 1290) 
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Sherwin-Williams uses 
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ill ~~ Crtverano. O 


401 Camal ROAD 


May 27%b, 1924. 


. Be Ae Collins, 
ase Advertising Mansger, 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


City. 


Dear Mr. Collinsi- 

know that the advertising we have 
our Bousehold Painting Guide 

to this plan. The 

tions of the city ana from 


It may interest you to 
ranning in your paper 0D 

ee cuentas considerable potent 
Anterest has been from widespread se 


outlying towns. 
4n which you 
the general esteer 
ay sag sag liye such an attitude is — to 
ar ae rset Se B to the advertiser in your co.umne. 
re 
listing sre entio- 
Oar dealers whose namer we pagetien A ng toe 


e-operation thus ac Pro 
siastic about the c a och gem 
on po ee Se te ae their ore in an important 
=m Shorwin-Williame Paints and Varnishes. 


ela- 
In Cleveland we have bean using The Plain Pealer ex 


sively, and are satisfied that 


wo made no mistake in our selection. 


read fhe Plain Desler 


fhe thousands of home owners rt 
constitute a great market for our poner 
most worth-while customers of our 


Qne realises the latent power of _ 
fallest extent, only when one advertises 10 4%. 
be paper 
t is predicated op 3 = 
casvestes lines that give 100% reader val 


Youre very truly, 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


te and are invariably the 


Dealer tc the 


And thie very 
deing first of el) wailt upon 


Plain Dealer 
Te Snepmin Wuuams Co Exclus ively in 


ERE is just another example of a 

nationally-known leader in its line 
recognizing ““The Plain Dealer ALONE 
Will Sell It” in this great, prosperous 
Northern Ohio market. 


Sherwin-Williams is just one of sev- 
eral hundred advertisers who use The 
Plain Dealer EXCLUSIVELY to sell 
their goods. All these great merchan- 
dizers know The Plain Dealer has the 


C.M.Lemperly/ EFM 


BUYERS! 


CAr_hiupo4 


Director of Publicity. 


Of the hundreds of advertisers who 
use Cleveland newspapers to sell 
Northern Ohio, besides those who use 


J. B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42nd St. 
New York 


WOODWARD & KELLEY 
350 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Fine Arts Building, Detroit 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
742 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The 


The Plain Dealer 


The Plain Dealer ALONE, most of 
the others use it for part of their appropriation. They realize that this 
market cannot be covered without the use of the greatest force in it. 


That’s why The Plain Dealer regularly carries as much National 
advertising as ALL other Cleveland newspapers COMBINED! 


It is alsoa good reason why The Plain Dealer shows a GAIN of over 90,000 lines this 
year so far, completely overshadowing the gain of any other Cleveland newspaper. 


This great Northern Ohio market is ready—waiting to be tapped. There’s no time 
like the present—and there’s no other newspaper reaches its Buying Power. 
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Mr. Montague Says Roy Johnson 1s 
Full of Prunes 


New York Attorney Contends that Mr. Johnson Grievously Maligned 
the Federal Trade Commission in His Article in the May Issue 


DITOR of “Sales Manage- 
ment”: 
Anything that Roy W. 


Johnson writes is always forceful, 
and his article, “Why the Federal 
Trade Commission Is Feared and 
Distrusted,” to which you give the 
place of honor in your May issue, 1s 
no exception. 

Since Mr. Johnson says that his 
article was written “in the hope that 
it will bring about discussion,” the 
following comments will, I trust, be 
entirely in order. 

Mr. Johnson’s charge boils down 
to this, that the Commission has 
the “genial habit,” to quote Mr. 
Johnson, “of broadcasting to a list 
of newspapers, business papers and 
magazines the glad tidings that 
charges have been filed against A, 
3, C or D, and that a date has been 
set upon which they are to give 
answer to the indictment.” 

“Consider for a moment a spe- 
cific instance,” says Mr. Johnson. 
“On September 2, 1919, the Com- 
mission issued a formal complaint 
in the following terms, and duly 
broadcasted the tidings thereof: 


The Davis Case Again 


“Commission v. Ida Davis, doing 
business under the trade name of 
David Davis Sons. Charge: That 
respondent is knowingly and decep- 
tively engaged in loading, doping, 
and saturating sponges with for- 
eign matter, thereby falsifying the 
weight of said sponges, creating a 
fictitious price, defrauding and mis- 
leading customers, and causing pre- 
judice and injury to competitors.’ 

“A rather serious charge,” ex- 
claims Mr. Johnson, “and a pleasant 
little item to turn loose through the 
jaws of a mimeograph!” 

Now the fact is that this is not a 
“specific instance” of the Commis- 
sion’s publicity. 

Neither on September 2, 1919, 
nor at any other time, has the Com- 
mission ever “issued” or “broad- 
casted” “a formal complaint in the 
following (i.e., the above) terms.” 
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Mr. Johnson, or someone who has 
imposed upon him, simply copied 
this from the abbreviated digest 
which Corporation Trust Company, 
on its own responsibility, compiles 
and distributes to subscribers of its 
Federal Trade Commission Service, 
for which no responsibility what- 
ever rests upon the Commission. 

I have before me a copy of the 
only newspaper release which the 
Commission issued regarding this 
complaint, and in this release the 
Commission set forth at length that 
this complaint was filed because, in 
the language of the statute creating 
the Commission, the Commission 
had “reason to believe from a pre- 
liminary investigation made by it” 
that a “proceeding by it in respect 
thereof would be to the interest of 
the public,” and that the Davis firm 
would have full opportunity to an- 
swer the complaint and hear and 
answer all the Commission's evi- 
dence regarding it before the Com- 
mission would enter any order 
against the respondent. Were these 
details omitted because they so 
completely contradicted Mr. John- 
son’s argument and also his epi- 
thets? 

“The fact is,” says Mr. Johnson, 
“that that black cloud hung over 
Ida Davis trading as David Davis 
Sons until January 4, 1923, when 
the case was—‘dismissed without 
prejudice.’ Under the circumstances, 
‘dismissed without prejudice’ is 
very good indeed.” 

The actual facts are all a matter 
of public record, and are quite dif- 
ferent: 

“Dismissed Without Prejudice” 


The Davis firm, together with 
twenty-four other concerns compris- 
ing substantially the entire sponge 
manufacturing industry, were all 
summoned at the same time before 
the Commission, in an effort by the 
Commission to curb the admittedly 
bad and increasing abuse of arti- 
ficially doping and increasing the 
weight of sponges. Upon the trial, 
more than a majority of these con- 
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cerns, including the Davis firm, ad- 
mitted that they had been engaged 
in artificially increasing the weight 
of sponges by the addition of for- 
eign matter and selling these arti- 
ficially weighted sponges to their 
trade. 

A considerable number, among 
which, however, the Davis firm was 
not included, stated that they were 
opposed to this practice, but were 
obliged to resort to it in order to 
meet the competition of other com- 
petitors who practiced it. During 
these proceedings, the facts were ex- 
haustively gone into on both sides, 
and the Commission considered the 
case of each concern separately, 
with the result that the Commission 
issued “cease and desist orders” 
against twenty-one concerns, but 
because of particular circumstances 
in the case of the Davis firm and 
three other concerns, the Commis- 
sion concluded that the cessation of 
this practice could be accomplished 
without the issuance of any order, 
and accordingly as to these four 
concerns the proceedings were “dis- 
missed without prejudice.” 


The Need for Publicity 


Thus a bad situation affecting an 
entire industry was completely 
cleared up, apparently with entire 
satisfaction to everybody, including 
even the concerns against whom the 
Commission issued orders, for none 
of them ever asked for a review of 
any of these orders by the courts, 
although such a review can always 
be obtained as a matter of course. 

The Davis case, therefore, is a 
singularly infelicitous instance for 
Mr. Johnson to have selected as the 
single “specific instance” on which 
to base his entire article. 

During the past nine years, in 
behalf of many different clients, I 
have frequently taken up with the 
Commission the subject of its pub- 
licity. While my clients and I 
would strongly prefer that there 
should be no publicity of any 
kind until the completion of the 

(Continued on page 1244) 


Herein Mr. Johnson Comes Back at 
Mr. Montague With a Nasty Left 


Federal ‘Trade Commission’s Dual Role of Judge and Jury 
Cited as Antagonist Instead of Friend of Business 


R. MONTAGUE'’S letter is 
quite as forceful as any- 
thing he is likely to attrib- 

uate to me, so that I can return his 
compliment with a clear conscience. 
It is furthermore somewhat of a 
relief to find somebody who is will- 
ing to do battle on behalf of the 
Trade Commission. 


In one particular, however, he is 
in error. I did not copy the 
“charge” against Ida Davis from the 
Corporation Trust Company’s ab- 
breviated digest, but from page 214 
of the Federal Trade Commission's 
Annual Report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923. Perhaps the 
Commission has “no responsibility 
whatever” for the matter contained 
in its own annual report, but even 


I would hardly go so far as to 


ds 


say so. 
Publicity Means Tongue-Wagging 


That, however, is a minor matter. 
The main point is this: that Ida 
Davis was publicly accused of a 
particularly disgraceful business 
practice, and that neither the Trade 
Commission nor anybody else had 
any power to control that accusa- 
tion afterwards, or to limit the ex- 
tent to which it might damage her 
reputation. The Trade Commis- 
sion’s carefully worded whereases 
and provisos were not featured in 
the headlines, and when the scan- 
dalous accusation was repeated by 
those who picked it up from the 
newspapers it is hardly likely that 
they were quoted. 

Furthermore, such phrases mean 
little or nothing except to the legally 
trained mind. To Mr. Montague 
they carry a definite and specific 
significance: but to the ordinary 
business man they represent merely 
the technical redundancy of legal 
verbiage. What he sees, and all 
that he sees, is the fact that this 
person is accused of fraudulent 
practices, and threatened with 
prosecution. 

If Mr. Montague objects to the 
Davis case as an example, however, 
we'll take the Mennen case in which 


he was prominently concerned as 
counsel before the Commission, and 
also before the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. This was a case where there 
Was no suggestion of moral short- 
comings, and no accusation that the 
Mennen Company was guilty of 
anything more than the ordinary, 
customary practice accepted by the 
trade generally. In plain terms it 
was a “test case,” brought for the 
purpose of settling the interpreta- 
tion of a certain section of the Clay- 
ton Act. 

The Mennen Company was classi- 
fying its customers as “wholesalers” 
or “retailers,” and was refusing to 
give wholesale discounts to “re- 
tailers,” even though they ordered 
in wholesale quantities. So were 
hundreds of other concerns in prac- 
tically every line of business where 
there are wholesalers at all. The 
Commission, or some members otf 
the Commission, had a theory that 
this practice was illegal, by the 
terms of the Clayton Act prohibit- 
ing price discriminations. The only 
way to settle the question was to 
get it before the courts, and the 
Mennen Company was selected as a 
convenient subject for the experi- 
ment, 

The Mennen Test Case 


Now what happened? The Com- 
mission issued a formal complaint 
against the Mennen Company on 
April 15, 1920, accusing it of illegal 
price discriminations in violation of 
both the Clayton Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. This 
complaint was broadcasted in the 
usual way. 

Then, on January 27, 1921, the 
Commission took another shot at it 
with an amended complaint. <A 
year or more later, the Commission 
issued a formal order to cease and 
desist from the practice, thereby 
finding the company guilty. Finally, 
on March 13, 1923, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed the order 
of the Commission, and the Su- 
preme Court later denied the appli- 
cation of the Federal Trade Com- 
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mission for a writ of certiorari. 

It is quite true that to anyone 
who is trained to comprehend tech- 
nical legal phraseology the Commis- 
sion’s statement of the case would 
have been periectly clear. But to 
the general garden variety of citizen 
who gets his impressions from a 
casual reading of the newspapers or 
the business press, it would imply 
merely that The Mennen Company 
had been caught in some deviltry 
known as “price discrimination,” 
and was about to be made an ex- 
ample of by the Government. “Price 
discrimination” has a very ugly 
sound in the ears of the retail 
trade, and I don’t imagine that it 
added to the profits or the peace of 
mind of the company to have such 
a charge broadcasted three separate 
times in a little more than two 
vears. Especially when the point 
at issue was for the time being 
purely academic in the sense that 
the accusation was made for the 
purpose of testing an interpretation 
of the law. 

The Business Man’s Viewpoint 


The Trade Commission’s argu- 
ment that it is justified in broad- 
casting the facts because otherwise 
they would be occasionally dis- 
torted and misrepresented by re- 
porters, may be sound enough as an 
abstract theory. It would be sound 
in practice, if the Commission could 
exercise any control over the facts 
afterwards. Since it cannot, how- 
ever, it simply results in wholesale 
injustice in place of injustice to a 
possible few. The remedy is worse 
than the disease. 

Mr. Montague is infinitely better 
qualified than I am to pass judg- 
ment on the Commission’s observ- 
ance of the legal proprieties, and its 
adherence to the “rules of the 
game.” I am not particularly inter- 
ested in that phase of the subject 
anyway, even if I were qualified to 
discuss it. What I am interested 
in, however, is in reflecting the atti- 
tude towards the Commission of 

(Continued on page 1287) 
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Tell It 


Yesterday 


(0 SWEENEY / 


—and remember Marya 


Extract from a letter: 


ERE is an incident for your Sweeney 
series. 

We have a new maid, Marya, nineteen 
years old, brought to this country by illiter- 
ate Russian parents when she was five, and 
reared in squalid poverty on a truck farm 
near Chicago. Her utter ignorance of how 
to cook even oatmeal or make toast is almost 
incredible. 

In the course of showing her around, 
Buddie pointed out our stock of Palmolive, 
and told her to help herself when she needed 
toilet soap. 

‘‘Ah, no! I buy my own soap,’ said Marya. 

Buddie insisted that there was no necessity 
for buying her own, that she was welcome to 
all she wanted of anything we had in the house. 

Marya smiled, still superior and unim- 
pressed, and explained, “I never use anything 
but Woodbury’s Facial.” 

And there, as Coolidge said to Daugherty, 
you are! Incidentally Marya has four young 
men who compete for the privilege of driving 
from forty to sixty miles to take her out in 
their cars. So it must pay to have The Skin 
You Love to Touch! 


% * *k 


HAT do you make of this, national 
advertiser? Here isa servant 
girl, foreign born, brought up in a 
bad environment—apparently the 
least likely prospect for advertising! 
Yet she is already a buyer for the 


= 


~ 
s 
F 
> 


‘Tomorrow 
LARGEST DAILY 


> 


advertised article, a customer made by adver- 
tising. 

Think a little further, —of Marya tomor- 
row, matron and probable mother of a family 
when she accedes to the inevitable and even- 
tually marries one of the automobile-owning 
chaps who now seek her company. Educa- 
tion—chiefly a capacity for it. Tastes—few, 
but forming. Convictions—changing. Future 

fabulous, when you remember where she 
started. You may yet meet Marya in your 
own house, in your own club, among your own 
friends— advanced pupil of life, time, oppor- 
tunity, and adv ertising. Marya already is a 
proof and a prophecy that it pays to Tell It 
to Sweeney, the average man, woman and 
family, the common people! 


EMEMBER Marya when you plan your 
R New York advertising appropriation 
and campaign. Six million people in this 
greatest American city-—six million on the 
make, with more wealth, more earning power, 
more unsatisfied ambition, more consumption 
capacity than any other market in the world. 

And remember The News, New York's 
own kind of newspaper, with the Largest 
Daily Circulation in America—over eight 
hundred thousand copies each weekday; a 
proven medium that covers more of this 
mammoth market more thoroughly than any 
other publication; doing the biggest and best 
advertising job in New York today, and at 
the lowest cost. Get the essential facts! 


TELL IT TO SWEENEY has been 
issued in folder form. Write for the 


series on your business letterhead. 


New Yorks ee Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 7 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
Daily Average 
791,663 for May, 1924 


CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 
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WHEN you think of 
telling it to Sweeney 
remember this figure— 


800,000! The daily circulation of 
The News of New York now exceeds 
800,000. Almost every other person 
who buys a morning paper in New 
York City now buys a Daily News. 
The greatest market in America is 
covered by the largest circulation in 
America. Over 800,000 and _ still 
growing! Remember the figure. 
THE NEWS, 25 Park Place, New York 
or 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Mr. Montague Says Roy Johnson 1s Full of Prunes 


Commission's proceedings and _is- 
suance of the Commission’s final 
orders, it is only fair to the Commis- 
sion to note the countervailing con- 
siderations that have controlled the 
Commission's decision on this ques- 
tion. 

Federal Trade Commission litiga- 
tions, like anti-trust litigations un- 
der all the federal and state anti- 
trust laws, are all matters of public 
record. As public news, the com- 
mencement of these proceedings 
necessarily will be reported in the 
press. 

\When the Commission merely 
docketed its complaints, and left the 
Washington newspaper men to their 
own efforts in digging out their 
“stories” from the Commission’s 
docket, the newspaper men’s unfa- 
miliarity with the Commission’s 
practice frequently led them to over- 
state the Commission’s charges, and 
in some instances to describe them 
as final orders instead of mere 
charges which the concerns com- 
plained of would be given an oppor- 
tunity to defend. 


The Newspaper “Handouts” 


\When the Commission, in order 
to prevent such errors, began pre- 
paring for the newspapers “releases” 
which were free from these faults, 
the Commission was simply follow- 
ing a practice that for years has 
been followed in similar proceedings 
by the Attorney General of the 
United States, and every state 
attorney-general, and _ practically 
every federal and state district at- 
torney throughout the country. 

Every “release” that the Commis- 
sion has put out in recent years not 
covers the above points, but 
also contains in conspicuous print 
this paragraph: “Under the law, 
whenever the Commission has rea- 
son to believe that an unfair method 
of competition has been used against 
the public interest, it must issue its 
complaint. However, the question 
whether or not such method has 
been used is not passed upon by the 
Commission finally until after re- 
spondents have had thirty days in 
which to answer and the issue has 
been tried out.” 


only 


Much as my clients and I would 
prefer to have no publicity whatso- 
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(Continued from page 1240) 


ever either in Federal Trade Com- 
mission proceedings or in anti-trust 
litigations under the federal and 
state anti-trust laws, candor compels 
me to recognize that the modern 
tendency favors more, rather than 
less, publicity. 


Tax matters are immeasurably 
more confidential than Federal 
Trade Commission or anti-trust 


matters, yet the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has recently been sharply 
attacked for failing to give complete 
publicity in all matters of dispute 
between taxpayers and the govern- 
ment, and the recent amendment of 
the Revenue Act requires that 
sureau to increase enormously its 
publicity in such matters. 


Claims There Is No Malice 


Whatever the Federal Trade 
Commission has done regarding 


publicity, therefore, would seem to 
accord with the spirit of the time, 
and to be directly the reverse ot 
“Star Chamber proceedings,” which 
charge, with singular inappropriate- 
ness, Mr. Johnson mixes with his 
charge of excessive publicity on the 
part of the Commission. 

There is much to be said on both 
sides regarding the Commission’s 
publicity, but the subject is not ad- 
vanced by ignoring the obvious con- 
siderations above outlined, nor by 
denouncing the Commission as “a 
pestilent source of poison gas,” 
by calling the Commission’s well- 
intended efforts to solve this prob- 
lem as a “poison gas barrage of ac- 
cusations and recriminations.” 


nor 


“Men will not dare to appeal to 
the courts for fear of what the Com- 
mission may do to them after- 
wards,” declares Mr. Johnson. “If 
a man does talk, he will doubtless 
get the worst of it the next time the 
same competitor pours the tale into 
the willing ear of a trade commis- 
sioner.” Speaking from over nine 
years’ experience in practice before 
the Commission, during which I 
have enjoyed my full share of vic- 
tories in repeated contests, both be- 
fore the Commission and in the 
courts upon appeal from the Com- 
mission’s orders, I have yet to hear 
of an instance in which the Com- 
mission has in any way retaliated 
against any of my clients because 
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of any contest that it has ever had 
with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Johnson, without ever having 
tried a case before the Commission, 
or ever having had any direct con- 
tact with it, doubtless feels himself 
entitled to his own opinions, just as 
much as someone else who continu- 
ously since the organization of the 
Commission has been in constant 
professional adversary contact with 
the Commission in behalf of scores 
of clients doing business in every 
part of the country. 

Mr. Johnson mentions “ugly 
rumors that the Commission is 
being used as a stalking horse for 
campaign contributions; that those 
who ‘come through’ properly are 


immune from prosecution, while 
those who refuse may _ expect 
trouble.” Speaking from pretty 


intimate acquaintance with most of 
what the Commission has done, and 
with most of what has been said 
outside about the Commission, I af- 
firm that this is the first time that I 
have ever heard any such “rumor” 
from any source. 


Commends the Commission 

Perhaps, like Mr. Vanderlip, Mr. 
Johnson is merely giving publicity 
to these absurd “rumors” in the 
confidence that they will be 
promptly disproved! If so, it is 
peculiar that he should do this in 
an article condemning the Commis- 
sion for “damaging publicity” ! 

“The Commission,” declares Mr. 
Johnson, “for the most part has 
maintained a majority of those with 
a pronounced grudge against busi- 
ness enterprises generally, and a 
willingness to believe the worst of 
anyone who showed evidence of 
prosperity.” “Business men as a 
rule seem to have faith neither in 
the Commission’s integrity nor its 
impartiality.” 

I have differed with all the mem- 
bers of the Commission some of the 
time, and with some of the members 
all the time, but there has never 
been a time, in all my long inten- 
sive professional and personal ex- 
perience with the Commission, 
when Mr. Johnson’s statements 
above quoted have ever been, in my 
opinion, a fair characterization of 
the Commission. 


Should the Advertising Precede or 
Follow Distribution? 


New Solution to an Ancient Problem Proves Effective 
in Chicago Campaign on a New Toilet Preparation 


O one knew whether it would 
“sell” or not. No one knew 
what defects there were in 

the product. A new toilet prepara- 
tion was being put on the market— 
Vauv—a special cream for shiny 
nose. How will the Sweeneys and 
the Cohens like it and what about 
the Stuyvesants and the Vander- 
bilts: Will climate have anything 
to do with the use of the new prod- 
uct: What is the right price to 
ask: These questions and a few 
more puzzled the market manager 
before he hit upon the idea of tak- 
ing a sample of the people in trial 
territories and letting their reaction 
answer the questions. 

The first sample was taken at 
Madison, Wisconsin, a city of about 
38,000 people and about forty drug 
stores. A newspaper campaign was 
run and the product was put in the 
drug stores on the consignment 
basis. The price to the consumer 
in this case was thirty-five cents and 
a good volume of business resulted. 


The Test Campaigns 

The price question, however, was 
not yet settled. Practically the 
same program was then conducted 
at Champaign, Illinois, except that 
the price was fifty cents. There it 
was found that, although the volume 
of business suffered a little with the 
higher price, vet it paid to sell the 
new product at fifty cents. 

3ut the market manager was not 
through testing. At Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, he used a trial plan of 
distribution. Only the jobbers were 
stocked and a newspaper campaign 
was used to create consumer de- 
mand for the new toilet preparation. 
Druggists began to get calls for the 
product and within a few days the 
jobbers had received orders from 
eighty per cent of the retail drug- 
gists in that district. 

Still more testing. In metropoli- 
tan Chicago the names of 300 
women were selected and the prod- 


By William J. Reilly 


uct was sent to them together with 
a questionnaire which invited sug- 
gestions. Two hundred and forty 
replies were received giving recom- 
mendation and criticism on such 
features as the color and odor of the 
product. 

A scoop of people was taken first 
in southern California and then in 
Florida to determine whether cli- 
mate has anything to do with the 
use of the new product. 


Securing Distribution 

By the time these inexpensive 
tests were completed, the market 
manager had information at hand 
which showed what the _ people 
wanted and he adapted the product 
to these known demands. Neither 
time nor money had been wasted 
in a premature advertising and sales 
campaign. Sales resistance had 
been shaved to a minimum. Then 
the company was ready to enter 
metropolitan districts and Chicago 
was chosen as the first one to be 
invaded. 

The day was set. And when the 
sun went down that evening, the 
druggists of Chicago were stocked 
with a new toilet preparation that 
in the morning had been unheard of. 
“A miracle,” some will say and 
others will cry, “Impossible! Show 
me!” But a simple well-laid 
marketing plan did the job—and did 
it with a corps of “green” men. 

At nine o'clock a. m. we left the 
office bound for our respective ter- 
ritories, each carrying a little pouch 
containing door posters, window 
streamers, counter cards, some pack- 
ages of the new toilet preparation, 
and a list of drug stores in our ter- 
ritory. I started for my territory on 
the south side of Chicago, in Hyde 
Park. There at Stoney Island 
Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street, 
I made my first call at the corner 
druggist. A few words with the 
soda clerk and he called the pro- 
prietor who was busy in the back of 
the store. 
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“Good morning, Mr. Blank,” I 
said as the proprietor approached 
me. “We're bringing out a new 
toilet preparation that ought to sell 
and tomorrow morning we are tell- 
ing your customers about it in the 
‘Chicago Tribune.’ This first pack- 
age is a present to you so that you 
will have it on hand for the first 
sale. It sells for fifty cents.” I 
handed Mr. Blank the package. He 
took it and began looking it over. 
“Tomorrow morning,” I continued, 
“you will receive a letter from us 
giving the names of the jobbers who 
can supply you with more.” He 
seemed highly pleased. 

Then I asked his permission to 
place the advertising material 
which I had brought for him and he 
gladly assented. In a few minutes, 
the panel poster was on the door, 
the cards were on the cases, and the 
streamers were on the windows an- 
nouncing the new toilet preparation 
to every person who entered or 
passed that store. 


Reasons for the Free Sample 

When I left, the proprietor ven- 
tured, “Well, it looks like a good 
product. If you advertise it, they'll 
come in for it.” That was inter- 
view number one and the rest of the 
stores visited followed right along 
like a row of dominoes. 

But, you will say, anyone can 
give away goods—and that is true. 
The purpose of giving the dealer 
the first package, however, is not to 
give away goods but to test out, 
before the dealer is stocked, whether 
or not there is a demand in his 
neighborhood for the product. The 
main object of any sales organiza- 
tion is not to sell the dealer but to 
sell the consumer and if the dealei 
does not have a single call for the 
product, nothing is accomplished by 
having the product gather dust on 
his shelves. 

Then again, when the dealer is 
given the first package, he becomes 
familiar with the product. Any 
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Quicker Delivery 
to Your Buyers 


Get away from the old, slow 
method of waiting shipments until 
you have a carload of accumulated 
orders for points in the Louisville area. 

By using Pickrell & Craig's 
Warehousing and Distributing 
Service, you can assure immediate 
delivery on LCL shipments to 
buyers in this territory. And your 
salesmen, with a stock to draw on 
at this base, can develop your busi- 
ness on large and small orders and 
successfully meet competition with 
producers operating near at hand. 


Pickrell & Craig 
Are Equipped 


' To Serve You 


In our modern, six-story ware- 
house, there is every facility for 
unloading, handling and_ re-con- 
signing your goods. Lowest fire 
insurance rates in the city; cold 
storage; labor saving devices; ex- 
perienced personnel; prompt and 
careful attention to every detail. 
Cheaper and better than operating 
vour own warehouse. We issue 
negotiable warehouse receipts that 
are good at any bank. 

For twenty years, we _ have 
specialized in the warehousing and 
distributing business. Give us the 
opportunity to tell you more about 
our service and how we can help 
solve your selling problems in the 
Louisville area. 


PICKRELL 
& CRAIG Co. 


arehousing, Distributing 
& Selling 


Louisville, Ky. 


ey 
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Consumer opinions from Chicago, Grand Rapids, Florida and 
Los Angeles proved that the product was right 


dealer is reluctant about ordering a 


product with which he is not 
familiar. Even if he gets a call, and 
does not have it in stock, he is 


liable to tell the customer that he 
has never heard of it and let it go 
at that. But, if he sells the first 
package which has been given him 
and then has a call, he is most likely 
to put it on his order slip. 

The first follow-up was made 
three weeks after the campaign was 
opened in Chicago and to do this 
work it was not to use 
Two representa- 


necessary 
high-priced men. 
tives of the company were employed 
to spend two weeks in calling on 
Chicago druggists in order to 

1. Check up to see whether or not 
the druggist had made a sale. 

2. Tell the druggist again where 
he can order the product. 

3. Put up more display material 
in the drug store. 

As an additional follow-up, news- 
paper advertising is being used to 
supplement the displays in drug 
stores—both working together to 
persuade people to call for the prod- 
uct. 

To date, this method of follow-up 
has not only secured a satisfactory 
volume of business but has also 
proved to be an economical plan of 
securing orders. 

This improved method of intro- 
ducing a new product to the dealer 
seems to lend itself to the market- 
ing of any new product, the selling 
price of which is small. For under 
the more common method of send- 
ing out salesmen to sell the dealer, 
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even the most successful salesman 
can place only a small order with 
the dealer and, by the time the 
salesman has visited each dealer and 
attempted to convince him that he 
should buy, the sales expense has 
more than eaten up the margin of 
profit. Under the improved plan, as 
has been shown, very little sales ex- 
pense is incurred and the very fact 
that the product does sell for such 
a small amount makes it possible to 
give the dealer the first package 
without much expense to the com- 
pany. 

Under such a market plan, the de- 
mand is created, the people call for 
the product, and the dealer does the 
rest. 


Class. One railroads in 1923 pur- 
chased directly from the industries 
of the country fuel, materials and 
supplies to the value of $1,783,703,- 
000, according to a recent report 
made by R. H. Aishton, president of 
the American Railway Association. 

Of the total amount, $617,800,000 
was expended for fuel, which is 
about one-third of the entire expen- 
diture. Nearly fifteen per cent of 
all the forest products of the coun- 
try were bought by the railroads at 
a cost of $232,511,000. 

Fuel oil amounting to $75,867,000 
was another of the principal items, 
while $4,731,000 was spent for other 
kinds of fuel such as coke and gaso- 
line. Iron and_ steel purchases 
totaled $464,955,000, which included 
about eighty-seven per cent of the 
total output of steel rails in the 
United States. 


F the summer heat means a“let up” 
or suspension of your advertising 
campaigns in Eastern cities—then is 
an excellent time to concentrate and 
continue the campaigns in Denver. 


Colorado’s delightfully cool summers and Denver's 
proximity to mountain parks mean that this city’s 
population actually increases by the tens of thousands 
during the months when there is an exodus from 
Eastern cities. 


Summer time is a good time to advertise in Denver 
and to reach the people in this big mid-western 
metropolis and surrounding Rocky Mountain terri- 
tory, be sure to place your ads in 


and 
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(A Newsy Evening Paper) 


Shoah (trom Representatives: 


Cuicaco EVENINGPosT | VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
300 Madison Avenue, New York Cit 

INDIANAPOLIS STAR Steger Building, Chicago, Illinois : 
Rocky Mountain News Free Press Building, Detroit, Michigan 

DENVER ‘Times R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 

MUNCIE STAR 742 Market Street, San Francisco, California 

/\_ TerreHauteStar Times Building, Los Angeles, California 

QUALITY PUBLICATIONS 
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CARS : 


When the Clerks are Busy 
Let the Super-Salesman. 
Do the Selling! 


While they were waiting the Super-Salesman told them of the 
merits of Devoe paint. They had come in to buy a pint with 
which to doll up an odd chair—before they left they bought 


enough Devoe paint to cover their bungalow. 


If you want to sell more merchandise put a Super-Sales- 
man on your counter, on the floor or in your display window 
It talks night and day—never tires. Its 14x26 inch wings turn 
automatically every twelve seconds. Reverses mechanically. 
Operated by 1-20th horsepower motor at a cost no greater than 
a 40-watt lamp. Flood light at bottom makes easy reading. 


The mechanical action of device and the intermittent glow of 


the colored lamps at top arrest and hold the attention. 
% The Super-Salesman will pay for itself a hundred 
»% times. Retailers use it for window displays, manu- 
z,%0, XN facturers as a dealer help, exhibitors as an attrac- 
~~ gt, ~® tion at their exposition and convention booths. 

e . XN 

Se Yo 


a  o % 
©. SSeS. AUTOMATIC DISPLAY 
%,* “ate. FIXTURE COMPANY 
4 “hi 415 Massachusetts Avenue 
an he | % INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
a a hi 
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Approves Our Stand 
On Advertising 
Bunk 

Editor, 


“Sales Management” Magazine: 


Congratulations on the delightful 
collection of bunk copy displayed in 
your May number. I thought the 
tone of the article—taking a humor- 
ous view of silly stuff—was very 
effective indeed. 

Anything you say is, of course, al- 
ways a little unfair to those whose 
specimens are chosen for derision, 
because, after all, they are not much 
worse than hundreds that escape 
completely. 

In fact, you missed what in my 
judgment should be the winner of 
the prize all-year-round wire fence 
—that gasoline advertisement which 
says young mothers with babies 
swinging beside them in the car al- 
ways choose a certain make of gaso- 
line because their highly sympa- 
thetic state renders them instinc- 
tively good judges of what to feed 
a gasoline engine. 

A Horrible Example 

This gasoline advertisement, like 
some you reprinted, is done with 
such astonishing skill as to deserve 
commendation as a work of art. 
But exactly the same degree of 
imagination in the hands of a less 
skillful handler of words becomes an 
absolute misstatement and_ gets 
some poor local retailer into the 
hands of the Vigilance Committee. 

One of our real estate operators 
in Great Neck the other day had a 
sale of land at least two miles dis- 
tant from the nearest water. He 
advertised, “You can almost hear 
the lapping of the waves, etc.” I 
suppose one could equally ‘almost 
hear’ them ten miles 
land! 

You can’t 


further in- 


be too hard on the 
imagination. We all stray off now 
and then into that states 
things as we love to imagine them 
instead of facts we know to be true. 
So, I repeat, a BUNK-in-copy ex- 
hibition in Management” 
every couple of months would, I be- 
lieve, do much to help the cause of 
the truth of advertising —hk. M. 
Goode, Goode & Berrien, Inc. 


copy 


“Sales 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. report a 
loss and Montgomery-Ward & Co. 
a gain in May sales. 


CARPETING. 
A. CENTURY 


he Story of Rugand - 
Carpet eaving 


Presented bg the 


courtesy ‘o 


Bigelow -Harttord Carpet 


Company 


(A Pathiscope Poduction 


HIS fascinating film story traces the history 

of rug and carpet weaving from the days 

of Pharaoh, Louis XIV, our own Indian and 
Colonial periods, up to the present development of 
the industry, as perfected and carried on by the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company. 

The ignorance of the public, and even of the 
trade, regarding the important features of these 
fine fabrics, was the motive that prompted our 
client to present this story of rug and carpet weav- 
ing. The film demonstrates in a simple, clear 
way, what the names Wilton, Brussels, Axminster, 
Tapestry and Velvet mean, and shows of what 
true quality in such floor coverings really consists. 


This story, entitled “Carpeting a Century,” is 
one of the most remarkable screen stories of a 
manufactured product it has ever been our privi- 
lege to produce, and will constitute a strong sell- 
ing help for the company’s salesmen and for sales 
people in retail stores, as well as be of intense 
interest to users of carpets and rugs, either for 
hornes or public buildings. 


The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company shows 
this film at its home and branch offices, to the 
sales forces of its dealers and jobbers, at its own 
mills to groups of employees, and before schools, 
clubs, women’s organizations and interested as- 
semblages of consumers everywhere. For this pur- 
pose each of the company’s offices has been supplied 
with separate reels and New Premier Pathéscope 
projectors. 

The New Premier Pathéscope is an ideal pro- 
jector for such purposes, so exquisitely built that 
its large, brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze expert 
critics. It can be used anywhere, any time, by 


anyone without violating state, municipal or in- 
surance restrictions. Every New Premier Pathé- 
scope bears the Approval Seal of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. The machine weighs only 23 
pounds and can be carried in a small suitcase. 

A list of the concerns for whom we have made 
Industrial Motion Pictures reads almost like a 
“Who's Who” of industry. The following few 
are indicative of the wide range of fields in which 


we have worked. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
American Gas & Electric Co. 
Atlantic City Electric Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Baldwin Locomotive Co. 
Franklin Baker Company 
(Coconut) 
B’klyn. Commercial Body Co. 
Colgaie & Company 
Commercial Cable Company 
Foamite-Childs Corporation 
General Electric Company 
Hills Brothers (Dromedary 
Dates ) 
Int'l. Mercantile Marine 
Kirkman & Sons 
Lock Joint Pipe Company 
McGraw-Hill Company 


Mosler Safe Company 


C. F. Mueller Co. (Macaroni) 


National Cash Register Co. 
Ohio Power Company 
Okonite Company 

Owens Bottle Company 
Otis Elevator Company 
Postal Telegraph Company 
Radio Corp. of America 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
John A. Roebling Company 


Standard Textile Products Co. 


Tidewater Oil Sales Corp. 


United Light & Railways Co. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. 


Company 
U. S. Finishing Company 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


In the production of Industrial Motion Pictures we set 
a high standard and live up to it, because we do all the 
work ourselves—assume undivided responsibility—write 
the scenario, take the picture, make the prints on either 
“theater” or “safety standard” film, and assist in ar- 


ranging suitable distribution. 


We bring to the work years of successful experience, 
an organization that is well-balanced and adequately 
financed, a permanent staff of writers, directors and 
cameramen trained in the requirements of business and 
advertising as well as in artistic production, and a 
modern laboratory thoroughly equipped. 


Specific uses for Industrial Motion Pictures are innumerable and peculiar 


to each business. 


We invite an opportunity to show, either at your office 


or the Pathescope Salon, what wz have done for others in your industry 


Willard B. Cook, President 


INDUSTRIAL FILM D'VISION 


The Pathescope Company of America, Inc. 
Suite 1824 Aeolian Building, 35 West 42nd Street, New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


Raw wool is imported from 


all parts of the world. It 

comes in great iron-bound 

bales from China, South 

America, Russia, Persia and 

Iceland, and in bags from 
Scotland 


Coloring is delicate work. 
Great care is necessary in 
selecting the proper shades 
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The Salesman Who Thinks He Has 
All the Trade in His Vest Pocket 


How We Teach Our Salesmen That Customers Buy From a 
Certain Salesman’s House— Not From a Certain Salesman 


By J. F. Miller 


General Manager, Chope-Stevens Paper Company, Detroit 


6 \Y 
getting 
house?” a customer recently 


the world’s 
with 


what in 
Wrong your 
asked me and when I replied that 
nothing was wrong so far as I knew, 
that it was the best house in the 
world, he went on: “I ordered some 
170-pound index from you the other 
day and they sent me 110-pound 
instead.” 
fault of the 
“That was 
I should have—” 


not the 
I assured him. 


“That was 
house,” 
my fault. 

“Your fault!’ he exclaimed. 
“Well, by Jove! you're the first 
salesman I ever heard admit that he 
was to blame for anything. Most of 
them had rather spend a whole day 
telling how the house balls up their 
orders than own up that they ever 
made the slightest mistake in their 
lives.” 

Backing Up the House 

Then he went on to tell me of a 
specific instance of the kind. He 
had ordered a shipment of paper 
from another house some time be- 
fore, specifying delivery in two 
weeks and when the shipment did 
not reach him till 
and he wanted to refuse it, the sales- 
man spent the whole afternoon tell- 
ing him what poor service his house 
Was giving and how it was causing 
him trouble and embarrassment. 
The customer concluded by saying 
he was through with that house. “If 
conditions are what the salesman 
claims they are, I'm sorry for him,” 
he said, “but I don’t care to buy 
from a house that gives such poor 
service and fails to back up its sales- 
men the way he his house 


six weeks later 


says 
does.” 

Incidentally, when I told him we 
would send the shipment of 170- 
pound index right out and take back 
the other, he told me to send along 
the paper he had ordered, but to 
never mind taking back the other; 
he could use it later. 
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This incident illustrates a point 
which I am continually emphasiz- 
ing in my own selling and in my 
talks to our salesmen, and that is 
the fact that it is a salesman’s chief 
duty to sell his house. The sales- 
man who succeeds in selling his 
house to his customers will experi- 
ence little difficulty in selling them 


goods. They will want to buy from 


J. F. Miller 


his house, through him, because 
they are sold on the house and that 
is where they want to get their 
They know the goods, the 
prices, and the service will be right 
and that if a mistake does occur oc- 
casionally, it 1s a mistake and not 
an excuse and it will be corrected. 


goods. 


During the war, at a time when 
prices were soaring, the head of a 
large printing company called me in 
and asked whether we could supply 
all his paper for the next twelve 
months. I told him we could, but 
we could not quote prices on future 
deliveries because prices were ad- 
vancing almost daily. He replied 
by giving me requisitions for the 


next twelve months, prices to be ad- 
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justed at the time of each delivery. 
That just a $30,000 order 
handed to me because the customer 
had implicit confidence in my house. 


Was 


Years ago when I was engaged 
exclusively in selling, I had 110 ac- 
counts and I thought I was a pretty 
good salesman. I still sell some. I 
now have four accounts and these 
four accounts net me about the 
same amount of business as I form- 
erly got from my 110 accounts, and 
I seldom make a formal call on any 
one of them. Yes, they are big ac- 
counts, and I suppose my long per- 
sonal acquaintance with these cus- 
tomers has considerable bearing, 
but the fact remains that if they 
were not sold on my house, they 
would not give me, as a mere sales- 
man, the business. 


The Cart Before the Horse 

The salesman who does not first 
sell his house, but undertakes, in- 
stead, to sell himself or his goods, 
is going to find competition mighty 
keen. The customer may like the 
salesman personally, but buying 
goods is a matter of business, not 
friendship, and when he places an 
order, he places it with the represen- 
tative of a house from which he 
wants to buy. Price is an import- 
ant consideration with any cus- 
tomer, but about the only considera- 
tion a customer who is thoroughly 
sold on one house will give a low 
price quoted by the representative of 
another, is to pass the news along 


to the favored house and° ask 
whether it is prepared to meet this 
price. 

The salesman who knocks his 


own house by blaming it for his 
own mistakes is undermining his 
own business. He himself has 
nothing other than the authority 
conferred on him by the house that 
appointed him its representative. 
No matter how much confidence his 
customers may have in him person- 
ally, if they do not have confidence 


THE 


ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


e 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOES 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 

TARVIA 
WALLACE SILVER 

HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
COOPER HEWITT WORK-LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you 
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“Hell-Bent for 


. 33 
Business 


“Chuck the gloom,” said a New 
England sales executive to his 
salesmen when business began to 
slow up last January. 


“Let’s plow right in, hell-bent 
for business. Weare sure to find 
orders if we go in and dig them 
out. We'll do some advertising 
to clear the way.” 


They did “plow in.” And they 
got the business! Territories were 
carefully selected. Sales and ad- 
vertising efforts were confined to 
regions that showed an increase 
in general business over last year. 
Thus the salesmen met less resist- 
ance and the advertising dollars 
produced more per dollar. In one 
territory the sales increased 100% 
over the corresponding month of 
last year. 

It was our privilege to plan and 
produce the advertising. We also 
took hold and worked with the 
salesmen, inspiring them with 
energy and enthusiasm from the 
very start. That’s the biggest part 
of our job in every campaign. 
Isn’t it the salesman who brings 
home the bacon? 

There must be other sales executives 
among Sales Management’s readers 
who would consider some suggestions 
for a start-off in advertising. A small 
expenditure for a test campaign in a 
carefully selected territory would re- 


veal sales opportunities that would 
surprise you. 


Who knows but that it would be 
the start of an immensely profitable 
relationship for you—and for us? 


MORGAN 
ADVERTISING 
AGENGY 


PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON MASS. 
Member 


American Association of Advertising Agencies 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


in his house, they are not going to 
buy from him. He doesn’t manu- 
facture the goods, he doesn’t job 
them, he doesn’t set the prices, he 
doesn’t dictate the policies of the 
house, he doesn’t superintend the 
packing and shipping; he doesn’t 
do anything other than act as inter- 
mediary between the house and the 
customer, and he is not prepared to 
guarantee anything not guaranteed 
by the house that employs him. 


How egotistical, then, to hear a 
salesman say: “I can give you 
prompt delivery on this”; “I can 
make you a close price on that”; 
“I’m out of that particular style just 
now, but I'll have it in stock early 
next week”; “I'll make an adjust- 
ment on that.” The salesman who 
stresses the first person singular 
obviously is undertaking to sell 
himself rather than his house. 


Big “I” Salesmen Fail 


The salesman who undertakes to 
sell himself is making it easy for his 
customers to criticize his house and, 
therefore, making things hard for 
himself. It is much easier to criti- 
cize a third party than a second 
party, and the salesman who sells 
himself makes his house a_ third 
party. He is the big “I” so long as 
things go well, but when things go 
wrong, “they,” the house, are at 
fault, and the customer, encouraged 
by the salesman’s example, proceeds 
to magnify the fault and to find new 
ones. 

If, on the other hand, the sales- 
man identifies himself with the 
house, any criticism of his em- 
ployer is a criticism of himself, and 
the critic is going to have good 
grounds before voicing a complaint 
to him. When a customer does so, 
the salesman immediately assures 
him that his complaint is justified, 
that the fault was due to error, and 
that his house is ready to make any 
adjustment desired. 

Under such circumstances the 
customer usually is reasonable and 
his good-will is increased rather 
than diminished by the incident. 
He realizes that the mistake was 
due to some oversight, perhaps on 
the part of a minor employee, and 
he appreciates the prompt assurance 
from the salesman that it was a mis- 
take only and that the house will 
make good. 

On one occasion the mill sent one 
of our customers a shipment of 
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paper of the wrong grade and the 
mistake was not discovered till he 
had the paper on the press. Then 
he called me up and told me the 
paper was no good and wanted to 
know what we were going to do 
about it. It was a serious matter 
and the customer was very angry, 
but I told him I would be right 
down. I admitted that the paper 
was not the grade ordered, took 
part of the blame myself for not fol- 
lowing the order through, and asked 
him what he wanted us to do about 
it. This mollified him somewhat 
and he was quite willing for us to 
supply his immediate needs, then 
replace the shipment with another 
of the proper grade. We retained 
his good-will and his business. 

On the other hand, when a cus- 
tomer whose business averaged sev- 
eral thousand dollars a month 
placed an order for a shipment of 
paper, there was some delay in put- 
ting through the order, prices went 
up in the meantime, and to clear 
himself, the salesman substituted 
paper of a cheaper grade. When 
the shipment was delivered, the 
customer kicked, but the salesman 
insisted he had got what he ordered 
and refused to make any adjust- 
ment whatever. That customer's 
orders from that house have since 
averaged less than $50 a month— 
just small lots that he needs at once 
and can’t get elsewhere promptly. 


A Partnership Relation 


We encourage our salesmen to 
cultivate personal relations with 
their customers, but we urge them 
to do so in such a way that they 
will benefit to the greatest extent, 
and that is by identifying them- 
selves with the house and always 
giving the impression that theirs is 
the best house in the world. We 
tell them to let customers make 
their own adjustments and we will 
back them up. We tell them to 
promise immediate deliveries and 
we will see that the goods are there 
on time. We tell them to do any- 
thing the customer asks them to do 
and more. But we want them to be 
a party to the transactions and do 
their part. 

One of our salesmen takes an 
order from a customer out in the 
state, for example, and promises de- 
livery by the fifteenth. He sends in 
the order and goes on his way, tak- 
ing other orders. Many salesmen 
would consider themselves through 
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Your Stockholders 
= Should Deman 


An Efficiency Experts 
Report on the Exact 
Condition of the Business 


Would they find capital tied up in poorly balanced stocks—many 
overstocked departments; would production records show up to advan- 
tage? Would the stock turnover be above criticism; would the collec- 
tion records be a matter of pride —and credit losses negligible? 


— 


Wherever there’s a need for a record—there’s a need for the Acme Visible 


HE NATION’S BEST EXECUTIVES 
— everywhere — are now getting better 
returns on their invested capital by 
controlling these vital factors in their busi- 
ness with the aid of Acme Visible Records. 


requirements with little or no clerical assistance. 


Collection Departments find the Acme Visible 
Record System an automatic means of follow- 
ing accounts promptly, thus reducing the 
investment in “accounts receivable” and increas- 


Sales Managers are uncovering 
new market possibilities and 
directing their sales staffs more 
efficiently, increasing volume 
and lowering sales costs. 


Production Departments are 
using Acme Visible Records for 
a better control—for speeding 
operations, and lowering costs. 


Purchasing Agents find Acme a 
definite means of knowing mar- 
kets and last minute quotations 


ing the capital turnover ratio. 


Cost Departments are getting at 
many hidden “leaks” the stop- 
ping of which often makes a 
substantial reduction in the 
overhead expense. 

In fact, there’s not a single busi- 
ness or line of trade which can 
well afford to do without the 
profit-making help and routine 
speed which Acme will supply 
—and without cost. 

Ask any one of the thousands of users 


—also for setting up a depend- 


able record of stock parts 4m Acme Controlled Busi 


Clerical Expense. 


in your line; their unusual experiences 


With Mini will prove of interest. 


A Highly Interesting and Valuable Booklet Dealing With Profit-Making Records Sent on Request—Use the Coupon 


ACME 


Visible Records Equipment 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
118 South Michigan Avenue 


Offices in Most Principal Cities 


Chicago, Illinois 


118 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Have representative call 
Mail Catalogue 


Medaatieneses records. (sample forms enclosed.) 


Acme Card System Company, SM. 7-24 


Send detailed recommendations by mail on handling 
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to this Great Market of 4,500,000 people 


served by one trad 


NPREADING out in every direction 

S from St. Louis, its one big trading 
center, is a great new commonwealth 

of more than 4,500,000 people, known as 

ihe 49th State. 

It is a circle—radius 156 miles. 

of opportunity for 


A circle 
manufacturers and 
advertisers seeking greater sales of estab- 
lished products—distribution and demand 
for new ones—-or a new market for prod- 
ucts now successfully sold elsewhere. 


A Big Responsive Market Concentrated 
Around One Metropolis 


The 49th State is one of America’s great- 
est markets. One of the few large markets 
served by only one trading center, with 
no other metropolis overlapping in com- 
mercial influence. And it is covered every 
day by one morning newspaper—the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

There are 1,000,000 dwellings—1,100,000 
families—more than 4,500,000 people to 
supply. Enormous daily needs! 
Compared with the large cities of the 
country the 49th State ranks third in 
value of purchases—exceeding the com- 
bined total of Cleveland, Washington, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis and Denver! 
The wealth is based on a wider variety of 
natural resources and industry than any 
other state can show. The area is the 
heart of the rich Mississippi Valley. The 
natural central outlet for practically 70% 
of the country’s agricultural products— 
75% of the lumber and forestry products 
—60% of the minerals—and 70% of the 
petroleum, 

A veritable maze of railroads and high- 
ways) makes every section easily and 
quickly accessible. Makes possible the 
efficient routing of salesmen. And enables 
the people from every section to come to 
St. Louis to shop. 


Sell to the 
Whose Average Purchases in 
St. Louis Are $101.99 


Reeords show that every month more 
than 1,000,000 people come to St. Louis 
from out of town. During an ordinary 
month the average sale to out-of-town 
shoppers taking advantage of the Asso- 
ciated Retailers’ railroad refund plan 
was $101.99! Why not sell your mer- 
chandise to these valuable customers? 
Here is tremendous buying power—a nat- 
urally concentrated market—reached by 
the Globe-Democrat—Largest Daily in 
the 49th State. No other St. Louis paper 
even claims to cover the area, 

The Globe-Democrat—because of its thor- 
ough coverage—-gives national advertisers 
an unusual opportunity to localize their 
national advertising in the 49th State— 
and at a milline rate lower than that of 
the average metropolitan newspaper. 


Out-of-Town Customers 


Daily and Sunday the Globe-Democrat 
Reaches the Largest Number of 
Families in the 49th State 


The Daily circulation of the Globe-Demo- 
crat exceeds that of every other St. Louis 
newspaper ! 

The Daily circulation of the Globe-Demo- 
crat in the 49th State outside of St. Louis 
is more than three times that of the first 
evening paper! 

The Sunday circulation of the Globe-Demo- 
crat in the 49th State outside of St. Louis 
is greater than that of the other Sunday 
newspaper ! 

75.9% of the total Sunday circulation of 
the Globe-Democrat is concentrated in the 
49th State, including St. Louis! 

That the Globe-Democrat is read, both 
Daily and Sunday by the families that 


ing center 


represent the real purchasing power of 
the 49th State is shown by the results of 
an investigation recently made among the 
charge customers of one of the largest 
St. Louis department stores. 

79% of those living in the 49th State, in- 
cluding St. Louis, read the Daily Globe- 
Democrat. Only 14% additional coverage 
is obtained by using the first evening 
paper in addition to the Daily Gbhobe- 
Democrat. 

76% of those living in the 49th State, in- 
cluding St. Louis, read the Sunday Globe- 
Democrat. Only 20% additional coverage 
is obtained by using the other St. Louis 
Sunday paper in addition to the Sunday 
Globe-Democrat. 


The Dominant Newspaper in 
Dealer Influence! 


Dotting the 49th State are 374 thriving 
towns of more than 1000 population. 
Progressive communities where many of 
the buying habits of the people have been 
shaped by advertising in the Globe-Demo- 
crat. These people buy from progressive 
local dealers—from more than 45,000 in 
the 49th State outside of St. Louis. 

The replies to a questionnaire recently 
sent to dealers in the 49th State show that 
92.299, read the Globe-Democrat — and 
88.2% state that Globe-Democrat adver- 
tising helps them to sell goods, 


Ask One of Our Representatives 
to Call 


Our representative Will gladly present in 
detail the facts about the St. Louis mar- 
ket—the sales opportunities for your 
product—the results of The St. Louis 
Newspaper Survey, showing Globe-Demo- 
crat dominance in reaching the mass-class 
purchasing power of Metropolitan St. 
Louis—and how the Merchandising Service 
Department and the Research Division of 
the Globe-Democrat can help you in sell- 
ing to this big market. Ask him to call. 


St.Louis Globe-Memorrat. 


St.Louis’ Largest 


aily 
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with the matter. They had sent in 
the order marked for delivery by the 
fifteenth. It was then up to the 
shipping department to see that the 
goods got there on time. If, when 
the fifteenth comes, the goods have 
not arrived and the customer has 
heard nothing from them, he is 
angry, but the next time the sales- 
man calls he will assure the cus- 
tomer that the delay was due to no 
fault of his, and so on. 

We want our salesmen to feel that 
if a shipment of paper does not 
reach a customer by the time prom- 
ised, and the customer has been 
given no explanation in the mean- 
time, it is their fault. Along about 
the tenth, our salesman who has 
promised a shipment by the fif- 
teenth follows up the order with an 
inquiry as to whether the order has 
gone through and the goods are 
being shipped on time. Then he 
drops the customer a note, telling 
him that the goods will be along by 
the time promised or, if there will 
be a delay of a day or so, he tells 
him so and explains why, express- 
ing regret that the delay has oc- 
curred. 

In this manner he sells both him- 
self and the house and if there is a 
delay, the customer is not so disap- 
pointed, because he has been pre- 
pared for it by the personal note 
from the salesman. 


Checking Up the Shipping 


Objection may be made that the 
shipping department would be an- 
noyed by these follow-ups or that. 
in case of a delay, it is the duty of 
the shipping department or some 
one at headquarters to notify the 
customer. Many things can happen 
to an order after the salesman mails 
it in and our shipping department, 
at least, only wishes the salesmen 
would follow more of their orders 
through. 

There are many little ways in 
which a salesman can sell his house 
and equally as many in which he 
can cheapen and destroy confidence 
in it. The salesman who does not 
have implicit confidence in his house 
will do well to investigate; he may 
find that he is wrong. 

If he finds that he is right and his 
suspicions are justified, he should, 
of course, seek a connection with a 
house which he can recommend to 
his customers. 


Insure your salesmen’s 
samples 


OUR salesmen may take every 
reasonable precaution against loss 
or damage to their sample cases. 


But there are dangers that defy every 
customary precaution. Sample cases 
and their contents may be lost, dam- 
aged or stolen while in transit, or 
even at the hotel. 


Insurance is your only protection 
against the money loss involved. 
North America Commercial Travelers’ 
Insurance will cover the samples of 
one salesman or the samples of your 
entire sales force. The cost is small. 


A North America Agent or any Insurance 


Broker can get you this protection 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine L.:surance Company” 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X7 
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Salesmen I Have Handled—and 


Manhandled 


Three Common Sales Maladies and How One Sales Manager 
Uses Heroic. Measures to Bring About a Complete Recovery 


By an Old Time Sales Manager 


ERHAPS I had better begin 

by saying that I have never 
worked with one of those 
“sreatest and grandest” aggrega- 
tions, where the salesmen are all 
card-indexed and by 
number. I confess that I 
know much about “sales 
managing” under such con- 
ditions. 
Ours 


catalogued 
don't 


one of those 
close-knit family organ- 
izations. In our outfit 
a salesman usually goes 
by the first half of his 
given name. As a rule, 
we know without con- 
sulting a map strewn 
with brightly -col- 
ored tacks, that 
tom oT Tow 
morning at ten 
o'clock Joe will 


is 


f 


be calling on 
the trade, out 
in El Paso, 


. = . Saunders 
while Ed is do- 


ing abit of mis- 
sionary work 
out in Wichita or Peoria. 

Naturally, in an outfit of this 
kind, we come to know our sales- 
men pretty well—their strong points 
and their weaknesses. It has just 
occurred to me that a sort of Sales- 
man’s Anthology—a record reveal- 
ing some of the shortcomings of 
specific salesmen, and the methods 
we have employed to help them 
battle with these bugaboos—might 
make interesting and perhaps help- 
ful reading. So here goes. 

There was the case of Alec. A 
pretty fair producer, but a chronic 
kicker. Alec confined his literary 
activities to reading our compet- 
itors’ advertising, and such confi- 
dential sales bulletins as he could 
surreptitiously acquire—and writing 
in to us concerning the various bets 
we were overlooking. About once a 
week Alec had a hunch that he 
could double his sales volume, if we 
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Alee’s literary activities were confined 
to reading his competitor’s advertising 


only had an item to match So-and- 
So’s X-36, 

Alec wasn't the ordinary type of 
alibi shooter. He worked and 
worked faithfully. But he had a 
severe attack of competitor complex. 
That one thing kept him out of the 

front ranks. We decided that 

Alec was well worth salvag- 
ing, and set to work on an 
educational campaign. 

[ don’t know how 
many letters I 
wrote him on the 
subject of compe- 
tition—probably a 
dozen more. 

Sut here one | 
have just picked from 
the files. The last I 

ever had occasion 
to dictate. 


or 


is 


It turned the 
trick. Aside from 
an occasional 

weak, half- 
hearted 

chirp at 
our home office sales 
conventions, we never 
have a complaint out 
of Alec on this sub- 
ject. And last vear— 
an “off” season for us 
—he was one of the 
seven men to exceed 
his quota. 

This is the letter: 

My Dear Alec: 

I have your three-page let- 
ter from Des Moines, explain- 
ing the utter impossibility of 
doing any business on our No. 
G-46, in view of the competi- 
tion Smith & Sons are giving us 
with their corresponding model 
what lower price. 

In the same mail we have a letter from 
Tom Barrows, enclosing an order given him 
by the Bon Marche, on which G-46 tops 
the list! And you know Cohen is a close 
buyer if there ever was one. Nor can I 
forget those three orders for G-46 you 
turned in last week. 

Now, Alec, let’s get this thing straight: 
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Saunders 


at a some- 


> 


Charley had hanging over him 
the curse of conversation 


As I told you a couple of weeks ago, you've 
been bitten by the well-known “Competition 
Bug.” I know the species well. Been at- 
tacked by it more than once myself. It 
singles out salesmen who sit around hotel 
lobbies after hours and worry about the 
other fellow’s line. Has a nasty sting about 
the size of a mosquito bite. But here you 
are trying to nurse the sore along and de- 
velop it into a cancer. And darned if it 
doesn’t look sometimes like you'd succeed, in 
spite of an abundant measure of sound com- 
mon sense that I know you possess. 

About 400 years ago a chap by the name 
of MORE—Sir Thomas More—wrote a book 
called “Utopia,” describing an ideal com- 
monwealth. But he carelessly neglected to 
furnish a chart and time table showing 
folks how to reach this wonderful land. As 
a result most of us have been stumbling 
along ever since, trying to reach Utopia— 
and never quite succeeding. 

Maybe you've been deluding yourself for 
the moment that Smith & Sons have locatéd 
their plant on the outskirts of Utopia. But 
you're dead wrong. You say they have us 
licked on G-46. I don’t agree with you. 
And when I get some facts and figures to- 
gether I'll write you a long letter tomorrow 
PROVING that we have a darned sight 

better buy for any dealer who 
knows his stuff and will listen 
to reason. 


\ 


sr \ 
sv 


But just suppose Smith 
did have a slight ad- 
vantage on G-46, we 
have them — skinned 
forty ways on at least 

four different items. I 
don’t even need to 
give you the numbers. 

You know them as 
well as I do. 

I know you're sold 
on this outfit, 
Alec, or you 
wouldn't be with 

us. Then for 
commission's 
sake, quit 
worrying about 
the other fellow! 
Put some salve 
on the spot where 
the “Competition Bug” bit you, pick up your 
sample case, and let’s get out after our share 
of the business—and just a little bit more! 
Sincerely your friend. 


And there was Dave. Dave was 
and is—a Class A salesman—one 
of the best. But he had a fatal 
weakness that caused me a lot of 
worry. Dave couldn’t keep his 


\ 


sales managers 


With Hoovens you can write 
thousands of genuine letters, 


with carbon-copies, making it 


easy for you to handle large 
lists as readily as your sten- 
ographer writes a few letters. 


Save 3 to 10 salaries 
with 1 girl 
operating Hoovens 
[automatic typewriters} 


HOOVEN LETTERS, INC. 
114 East 25th Street 


really knew 


“If sales managers only knew 
what wonderful assistance 
Hooven Automatic Typewriters 
render, there wouldn't be a first 
class sales managerin thecountry 
trying to work without them.” 


You can use your Hooven as a 
pinch-hitter in any territory. 
When a man is ill, your Hooven 
letters hold up sales. When a 
new man weakens, use your 
Hooven to back him up. When 
old men pass up prospects, your 
Hooven shows them sales they 
should have secured. 


Let Hoovens strengthen 
your own personal selling power 


Hundreds of successful sales executives are using Hooven-written 
letters as their personal sales aids. Their salesmen sell more, sell 
easier, sell faster, because of the intimate assistance of personal letters. 


Think what it means: With letters going daily ahead of each salesman, 
his prospects are freshly interested; he is working at a tremendous advan- 
tage over the man who must “break resistance’ first. He gets more orders. 


Let us tell you more. Call us in. 


HOOVEN CHICAGO COMPANY 


531 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 9288-8634 


New York eManufacturers 
Hamilton, O. 


HOOVEN AUTOMATIC 
TYPEWRITER CORP. 
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Executive 
Readers 


Executives who contro/ the 
purchases in the Iron and 
Steel consuming and prducing 
plants of the United States 
and Canada read IRON 
TRADE REVIEW every 


week for its Market news. 


Authority to duy is vested only 


with executives. Buying power is the acid | 


test of circulation value. Readers of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW are execu- 


tives —92% of them as follows: 


Major Executives 


Proprietors and Presi: 


BOS. Uiackawsaw saneor 3,970 
Vice-Presidents ........ 2,534 
Company Secretaries ... 3,131 
DPORGUTELR: 6666500 655.0% 2,546 
General Managers ..... 3,935 
Purchasing Agents ..... 3,906 

20,022 
Operating Executives 
Works Managers ...... 1,992 
Superintendents ........ 2,778 
ee 2,291 
Foremen .............-% 1,348 

8,409 

Grand Total all executives 28,431 


All other readers....... 2.553 


These figures are based on the net paid circulation 
as of the December 27, 1923, issue. They do not 
include advertisers and other copies, the total dis- 
tribution being 10,500 copies. 


Questionnaires answered by subscribers show that 


of IKON 


TRADE REVIEW has 2.8 


each 
readers . 


copy 


A 
Penton 
Publication 


Established 1880 


Published Every Week 


~ | 


Ninevicw hw / 
, EWS 


Penton Building, Cleveland 


Member A. B. C.—A. B. P. 


| 


hand out of his hip-pocket; the 
pocket where he kept his wallet 
with “folding money.” He was 


single, had no grave responsibilities 
and spent with the blind optimism 
that so often grips a first rate sales- 
man. 

On March 12, 1920, 


into my office to seek a 


Dave came 
“slight ad- 
on his drawing account to 
meet the first quarterly payment on 
his income tax. 


vance” 


1 was thoroughly exasperated. 
The idea that a single man, with no 
responsibilities, making enough 
money to pay a substantial income 
tax, couldn't scrape up enough cash 
to meet the first quarterly payment 
struck me as preposterous. I had 
talked budget systems to Dave until 
I was blue in the face. But now I 
decided to take a desperate chance. 


An Ultimatum for Dave 


Without a word of explanation, | 
scribbled two notations to our book- 
keeper, and handed them to Dave. 
ne slip authorized an advance of 
$75 on drawing account, the other 
called for the immediate payment of 
a full month’s salary in advance. 
Dave regarded the slips in evident 
perplexity. 

“Well, Dave,” I said with 
much solemnity as possible, “you 
have come to the point where you 
must make a decision. You are a 
good salesman. We'd like to keep 
you with us. But in justice to your- 
self, I'm not going to permit you to 
lean on us any longer. 


as 


“You can take your choice of two 
courses. Either draw a full month’s 
salary in advance—and we'll call it 
quits; or go over and get your $75 
advance and give me your word of 
honor that you will live within a 
reasonable budget for the next six 
months. I’m gambling you have 
guts enough to go through with the 
thing if you will only make yourself 
take the first step. Which shall it 
be?” 

Well, Dave in a frame of 
mind to listen to reason. I caught 
him at exactly the right moment. 
And he consented, after some mis- 
givings to go through with the bud- 
vet idea. He sat down with me and 
we mapped out his schedule. I pur- 
posely left ample margin, that 
Dave could naturally accustom him- 
self to a systematic existence. 


Was 


N16) 


Dave 


He 
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Once started on the idea, 
insisted on going “all the way.” 


had me prepare a formal agreement, 
inserting the clause that if he failed, 
through any cause other than sick- 
ness to live within 
the schedule and bank a specified 
sum, in any given month, his resig- 
nation was to become immediately 
effective. “That,” he “wall 
hold me in line.” I thought so too, 
so I let it stand. 

Regularly each month I received 
a note from Dave with the cryptic 
“All right so far.” 


or emergency, 


said, 


message, 

Then one day early in September, 
came a registered package. \Vhen 
l opened the box I found it con- 
tained a scart pin of a type that I 
had openly coveted for a long time. 
With the pin was a scribbled note 
from Dave. “I managed to save a 
few pennies over the budget,” was 
all he said, but those ten 
spoke a whole volume to me. 

And the best of it is that Dave 
hasn't been a backslider. Four years 
have passed since our little experi- 
ment. He is now married and has 
two children, owns his home, and 
has only four more payments on 
the furniture! 


Charley Liked to Talk 


Now it can be told. The story of 
Charley, I mean. Charley is no 
longer with us. He is selling real 
estate in Los Angeles, and doing 
well, I hear. Since it is highly im- 
probable that his eyes will light 
upon this passage, I can now con- 
fess for the first time how I shame- 
lessly “framed” him. 


words 


Charley was a good salesman, 
with one serious blemish. 
marred by the curse of conversa- 
tion. Unquestionably, Charley was 
the out-talkingest salesman I ever 
ran up against in all my born days. 
I had lectured him = numberless 
times upon the evils of an intem- 
perate indulgence in language, but 
without any marked results. He 
was too good to fire, so again I de- 
cided upon desperate measures. 


He was 


I was making a brief trip through 
central Ohio with Charley—a ter- 
ritory where I had many friends 
among the wholesale houses. On 
the third day out, we called 6n Joe 
McDermott, the livest jobber in a 
town of 100,000. As usual I retired 
to the background and let Charley 
do the talking, which was no chore 
at all for him. 

After Charley had been going 
strong for upwards of half an hour, 


WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
USED AS COLLATERAL 


AL STATES 
ERCHANDISE 


OPERATING EIGHT MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSES LOCATED IN THE 
RAILROAD CENTERS OF OHIO 


Hit 
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Liquidate Your Assets 
Thru Warehouse Receipts 


Sales Managers who know the great advantages and conveniences 
gained through the use of negotiable and non-negotiable warehouse 
receipts are taking the matter up direct with those in charge of 
financial affairs—especially at this particular time. 

A well-known manufacturer recently used his COTTER warehouse 
receipts for the purpose of financing the purchase of large stocks of 
raw material. This made it possible for him to buy at a low market 
rate, and he saved hundreds of dollars on the cost of material which 
he would otherwise have had to buy later at a much higher cost. 


Another manufacturer used his COTTER warehouse receipts to 
liquidate his finished products assets. This enabled him to finance 
the manufacture of other merchandise, which he knew to be neces- 
sary in order to supply the immediate demand. 

A third manufacturer placed his non-negotiable receipts in the name 
of his bank for the total amount of goods on a large contract order 
which were stored in our warehouses. In this manner he was able 
to borrow 80% on the collateral from the bank immediately, so as to 
carry on greater manufacturing activities. The purchaser of the 
stored goods then paid the bank as they were withdrawn from 
the warehouse. 

These are but three common incidences wherein are shown some of 
the many benefits derived through the use of warehouse receipts. 
They make it possible for you to liquidate your assets within the 
minimum amount of time and enable you to readily obtain the 
necessary cash with which to carry on increased and greater production. 
Further and special information on our service and how you can 
profitably adopt the use of warehouse receipts will be gladly given. 
Please direct your inquiries to our executive offices. 


Call your Traffic Manager’s attention to our ad—‘‘The Traffic Man- 
ager’s Aid to Finance’’in the June twenty-first issue of TrafficWorld 


SheilllLe COTTER WAREHOUSE Company 


&stablishéed In 1882 
Akron, Columbus, Mansfield and Toledo 
Executive Offices at Mansfield,Ohio 
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What says 


HEN the new car or the new sport 
skirt catches on with younger people, 
it catches on with all of them. 
Win the approval of ‘“‘The Bunch,’’—and, 
rely upon it, you will find no more loyal, 


enthusiastic volunteer salesmen for your 
product than Youth. 


For one-mindedness is common with young- 
mindedness; and majority opinion always 
carries every last member of the younger set. 


Group approval counts enormously with 
younger people. If ‘*The Bunch’’ says O.K., 
your peaeprets are good; but if they say 


N. G.——! 


The way to win the O. K. of the younger set 
is through Photoplay Magazine which goes 
every month to a far flung group of young- 
minded readers. Photoplay Magazine has 
the largest group of exclusively younger 
people —in approximately the 18 to 30 age 
group—of any national periodical. 


What will ‘“The Bunch’’ say about your 
product ? 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


‘‘Predominant with the 18 to 30 Age Group’’ 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 


750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 221 W.57th St., New York 127 Federal St., Boston 


‘The Bunch’? 
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I began to fidget restlessly and lit a 
cigarette. A moment later, Joe’s of- 
fice girl entered and handed him a 
card. He glanced at it and then 
broke in on Charley’s monologue. 
“I’m awfully sorry,” he apologized, 
“there’s a man here I really must 
see for just a moment. Would you 
mind—” 

“That's all right, Joe,” I said, 
“we'll just step in the next office 
and wait for you to finish.” 

The office was deserted, and 
Charley and I sat down to wait. We 
were separated from McDermott by 
a thin partition, and could plainly 
hear him greet the visitor. “You 
came just in time to save my life,” 
Joe was saying. “A long-winded 
salesman was just about to talk me 
into a state of coma. Fifteen minutes 
ago I was all set to give him an 
order, but I couldn’t get a chance 
to say so. Now, I’ve about made 
up my mind not to sign at all.” 


Charley looked at me. And I 
looked at Charley. “Good Heavens!” 
he ejaculated. “Am I as bad as 
that?” 

What Happened to Dick 


The thing Charley doesn’t know 
to this day is that Joe was talking 
to the thin air. I had “framed” the 
fake interview over the telephone 
that morning. My lighted cigarette 
was signal to his secretary who 
could see me through an open door, 
to enter with the card of a supposed 
caller, 

But the little object lesson cer- 
tainly had its effect. From that day 
on Charley weighed each word, and 
made certain that he gave out only 
sixteen ounces to the pound. How- 
ever, since word has come to me 
that he is selling the earth out Los 
Angeles way, I fear the worst. 
Charley must have suffered a re- 
lapse. 

I fired “Dick” Dixon—fired him 
after six months of tribulation and 
long-suffering—because he simply 
could not sell straight. 

“Dick” was a “pad-and-pencil” 
salesman, a representative of the 
rapidly vanishing species, known as 
“put-over” men. Give him a lead 
pencil and an old envelope to figure 
on, and he could produce a row of 
statistics that would make any 
dealer succumb—a mathematical 
hypnotist who made his victims 
sign while “under the influence.” 

(Continued on page 1307) 
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The perfect 
arch insures 
the strength 


This slight, rudely built bridge in Palestine is still serviceable although taventy cen- 
turies of time have passed over it—a wonderful example of the resistance of the arch 


The Mid-West Box is Strengthened by the Arch 


800 Ibs. on a Mid-West water- 
proof box for two minutes, with 
the hose turned on. Result— 
wet, but as good as before. 


The increasing use of Mid-West 
Boxes in your field is entirely 
due to their filling a need— 


BETTER 


in the same way as a Bridge 


OR 2,000 years countless feet of men and beasts and millions of tons 
of various burdens have been carried safely over. this bridge whose 
sole claim to strength lies in its supporting arch. 


Whether in bridge or corrugated fibre board shipping package, like the 
popular and widely used Mid-West Box, the function 
of the arch is the same—to protect, to support, to brace, to 


absorb weights, pressures and shocks, and to insure safety. Three Distinctive 
Mid-West Features 


The high arched corrugations of the Mid-West Box save 30% to 


70% of smashage costs with ordinary boxes, making this box the Waterproof Container: Is 

d js : a 7 ‘ everything its name implies. 
logical shipping package for thousands of commodities. It is built Txtele Tepe Cornus: Ste 
up to a quality, not down to a price. And as the higher priced — splitting and 
suit of wool will outlive the cheap suit of shoddy, so the Mid-West Gilda thems temas ite 


Box cannot be placed in comparison with low-priced, nondescript anne contact of end 
boxes that do not “deliver the goods.” Mid-West Boxes con- ste 

form to every railroad requirement including highest test liners 
—the guarantee of a better, more economical service that you cannot afford to ignore. 


A card will bring an expert to check over your problems. Write today. No obligation. 


Our ‘‘Perfect Package’’ Data Sheet is free on request 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


General Offices 


18TH FLOOR CONWAY BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Corrugated Fibre BoardjProducts 


Factories 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
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Five Sales Managers ‘Tell What They 
Have Learned About Exhibits 


Because SALES MANAGEMENT has had so many requests from readers for information con- 
cerning the experiences of nationally known concerns with various types of exhibits at shows, 
expositions, etc., we asked a group of sales managers to tell us what they thought of this type 


of advertising. 


We are reproducing here five of the replies which bring out some interesting 


sidelights on the question of business show exhibits as well as differences of opinion. 


HHAT can be expected, in 

the way of direct sales, or 

tangible results from the 
average exhibit at a trade show, a 
Will 
sales pay for the cost of the exhibit 
and the expense of sending several 
salesmen to attend it? Could the 
same salesmen sell as much if left 
to work their regular territory in 
the regular manner? 


business show, or exposition? 


These are some of the questions 
we asked a number of concerns, 
who have, in the past, made it a 
point of watching results from ex- 
hibits at business shows, trade ex- 
fairs and 
exhibit 


p< sitions, conventions, 
other gatherings 


space is sold. 


where 


well imagined there 
was a diversity of opinions, rang- 


As may be 


ing from downright opposition to 
the trade show and exposition idea 
as a whole, on up to unstinted 


praise. Executives in several prom- 


inent concerns declined to be 
quoted, although went on record as 
having had some expensive and un- 
satisfactory experiences with trade 
shows, particularly the 
shows where no attempt was made 
to weed out the visitors or to con- 
fine attendance to folk who might 


smaller 


be prospects for at least a portion 
of the exhibitors. 

With a view towards helping our 
readers, who are constantly being 
approached by salesmen for com- 
panies who make a business of pro- 
moting expositions and shows of 
various kinds, we are printing the 


opinions of several manutacturers 


who are looked upon as leaders in 
It is with 


their various industries. 
no intent of dis- 


ions; our idea is to open up the sub- 
ject for discussion and to show, if 
possible, that these activities, like 
all other promotional activities, 
should) be caretully considered. 
cared for by experienced men, and 
handled systematically if adequate 
results are to be obtained. 

The secretary and sales director 
ot a leading check protector manu- 
facturer writes as follows: 

“Our experience in general has 
been that exhibits at conventions, 
trade shows, etc., do not pay their 
way. When I say this I mean not 
only do not pay their way as a re- 
sult of direct sales, but also do not 
pay their way from the standpoint 
of indirect advertising and publicity. 


paraging the 
trade show, fair 
or exposition in 
any way that we 
print these opin- 


® 
bial; 


‘ 
a 
ad eT 


The crowds that throng past your exhibit are not always potential buyers 
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The Verdict of 
Public Opinion 


In the final analysis the circulation of 
a newspaper represents public opinion. 
People buy and read a newspaper the 
same as they buy a pound of coffee or 
a pair of shoes. They like it from past 
experience or they give it a trial 
through the recommendation of some- 
one they Know. 


Here is the verdict of public opinion from 
readers of afternoon papers in Chicago: 


The Chicago Evening American leads the 
second evening paper—The Daily News — 
by 69,154 copies daily. , 


The Chicago Evening American leads the 
second evening paper in city and suburban 
circulation by nearly 30,000. 


The Chicago Evening American has more city 
and suburban circulation than the second 
evening paper has total circulation. 


The leadership of the Chicago Evening 
American becomes more pronounced with 
each passing month. 


a good newspaper 
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Forward-Looking 
Sales Managers 


Make this great 
plant their Chi- 


cago warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this terri- 
tory losing orders because it 
takes too long for your product 
to come to the trade here from 
your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that yeu spend in 
advertising and sales campaigns 
is a total loss because your com- 
petitor gets the business on the 
basis of quick delivery from 
Chicago stocks? 


Do you know that many dis- 
tributors whose factories are at 
a distunce are finding that it 
costs actually LESS money to 
make delivery from stocks car- 
ried in Chicago’s Big Downtown 
Warehouse than it does to fill 
orders direct from their factories? 


Our plant at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s mammoth 
freight terminal in Chicago, 
with its unusual storage and 
rail-traffic facilities, is defi- 
nitely designed to provide 
the modern and economical 
distribution methods that 
are necessary to assure suc- 
cessful advertising and sales 
effort. 


If you have not investigated pub- 
lic warehousing as applied to the 
distribution of your product and 
want to know why enterprising 
manufacturers the country over 
find our services an economy and 
not an expense, write us now. A 
dollar saved is a dollar made. 


Let us know your particular prob- 
lem in this market. It will receive 
the considerate attention of a dis- 
tribution specialist. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 


“At the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintendent 
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“In a line like ours it is too much 
to expect that any exhibit, no mat- 
ter how carefully prepared and thor- 
oughly worked out in advance it 
may be, should pay its own way in 
direct sales. The most profitable 
exhibit we ever had only showed 
the sale of two machines during 
five days of the exhibit. I can re- 
call no exhibit we have ever had 
where we have actually sold four 
or five machines right at the exhibit 
itself. 

“Our experience has been that the 
business shows are the only ones 
that we are justified in asking men 
to take time to attend and give up 
their regular work. Even then it is 
somewhat of a gambling proposi- 
tion as to what the outcome will be. 
If you consider all of the places 
where we are asked to exhibit I 
would say without any hesitancy 
that were we to do this our men 
would suffer considerably from loss 
of time spent away from their ter- 
ritories and put in at these exhibits. 

“In general, I think a good lead 
obtained from an_ exhibition 1s 
rather better than a reply from 
magazine advertising or direct mail. 
The prospect at the exhibit has al- 
ready had opportunity to see what 
we have and if he indicates a further 
interest there is something worth 
while working on. I think our sales- 
men as a general rule are glad to 
follow up leads which they secure 
at conventions. 


Believes Exhibits Do Not Pay 


“T can say frankly that I do not 
think the average show is worth 
the expense incurred and I believe 
at least in the office appliance line 
that the manufacturers. would be 
glad to have these shows discon- 
tinued. I think most of them go in 
feeling that their competitors may 
be there and they prefer to be rep- 
resented rather than not under the 
circumstances.” 

H. W. Kelsey, sales manager of 
the Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Middletown, Conn., con- 
tributes a very helpful letter, show- 
ing that the trade show cannot be 
condemned as a whole, but that 
there are times and places when an 
exhibit not only is advisable but 
profitable as well; he says: 

“We do very little exhibiting and 
in the cases where we do exhibit 
only after careful investigation of 
the local conditions and its possible 
benefit to us. As an illustration, we 
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are not exhibitors at the National 
Automobile Shows at New York 
and Chicago but we do exhibit at 
the Boston Show which we have 
found draws in a great many New 
England dealers and has shown us 
very good results indeed. 

“\We are members of both the 
manufacturers and jobbers associa- 
tions; consequently, we are not per- 
mitted to utilize local unauthorized 
shows but we do furnish local dis- 
tributors with some assistance in 
the way of display material at times 
to be used in connection with their 
exhibits. To this extent we find 
these shows helpful to us, more par- 
ticularly on account of the moral 
effect on our distributors. A show 
like the Boston Automobile Show 
has produced for us just as much 
business during the week as the 
salesmen in attendance would have 
secured from outside sources. Asa 
matter of fact, we only have a 
limited number of salesmen in at- 
tendance at such an affair and out- 
side of the territory immediately ad- 
joining we are not affected on our 
regular sales work. 


Value Depends on Product 


“In a general way, however, it is 
the writer’s opinion that shows of 
this character are becoming of less 
and less value as time goes on and 
this is particularly true in the case 
of products which are more or less 
standardized and have no particular 
appeal to the consumer. Un- 
doubtedly novelties attract much 
more attention and might secure 
correspondingly greater benefit. It 
is our opinion that the automobile 
show business is being greatly over- 
done in this country and that the 
number of these shows, particularly 
in the smaller communities, will de- 
cline during the next few years.” 

According to C. F. Weber of the 
Rand Company, manufacturers of 
visible card records, business and 
trade shows often produce a large 
number of valuable leads, but few, 
if any, direct sales. Mr. Weber’s 
experience is outlined in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

“We are thoroughly sold on the 
fact that participation in the leading 
national conventions, as well as in 
the business shows conducted in the 
leading cities, are paying proposi- 
tions for us. 

“As the sale of our product 
involves a service, and very often 
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NSURANCE LESSONS are used 

constantly by the men who sell for 
the Connecticut General. Realizing the 
need for rugged wearing quality and 
the ability to retain good looks under 
continuous punishment, the Company 
chose Molloy Made Loose-Leaf Covers. 


They are of tough, durable, leather-like 
material which withstands rough treat- 
ment. They stand out from the mass, 
compelling attention and respect — un- 
equalled for catalogs, sales manuals, 


price lists, sales photograph albums, etc. 


These covers can be furnished with 
rings, string attachments, screw posts, 
or practically any other type of fastener 
you may desire. 


Let us have details as to size and subject 
matter of the loose-leaf book you are 
planning, or a few sheets from your 
present one. We will submit sugges- 
tions and co-operate with you to produce 
loose-leaf covers of character at a sur- 
prisingly moderate cost. 


Molloy Made Covers are made only by 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
2857 North Western Avenue 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 


300 Madison Avenue, New York 


Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London, England 


Commercial Covers 


for Every Purpose 


Loose-Leaf Covers of Character 


MOLLOY MADE 
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Why should WE tell you 


You Know It By Heart By This Time 


~ sorts of experts keep reminding you 
that there is lots of business in the sum- 
mer months and it's easy for the vigorous 
man to get it because his competition ‘ ‘lays 


as 


down. 


We won't join the chorus—there are plenty 
without us. All we want to say is that we 
can help you get that business by supplying 
lists of the prospects in your community or 
any community who are known to be ready 
spenders. Getting your order-pulling let- 
ters, circulars and broadsides to them at 


low cost is the rest of our job. 


For prices and full particulars address our 


Nevada, la., office. 


Ota. 
Reuben fi Donnelley 
Corporati jon. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


NEVADA, IA. 
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discarding records in use, ‘one call’ 
sales are quite unusual. 

‘We, therefore, do not expect con- 
ventions or business shows to pay 
their way in direct sales obtained 
on the floor. We wp ig however, 
that over a period of a year or so 
business secured as a_ result of 
prospects visiting our booths offsets 
the investment made in these con- 
ventions and business shows. On 
this we have no positive proof. 

“Our salesmen and attendants 
who man our exhibits do not sell 
more while attending the exhibits 
than they would ordinarily sell dur- 
ing the same time if working their 
regular territory. These salesmen, 
however, dig up more leads at these 
shows in one day’s time than they 
could dig up in perhaps two weeks’ 
time out in their territory. 


Finds Shows Produce Good Leads 


“As a general rule, we have found 
that prospects obtained from exhibit 
booths are of a better class than the 
prospects received from direct mail 
or periodical advertising. Our at- 
tendants are instructed to list only 
favorable prospects. In other words, 
they are on the lookout so as not to 
list as prospects, mere curiosity- 
seekers or souvenir-hunters. 

“We do not in any way consider 
leading conventions and_ business 
shows a “necessary evil.” We are, 
however, very careful before mak- 
ing arrangements to participate in 
any of the smaller conventions as 
our experience with them has been 
that they are not as well managed 
as the larger conventions, and that 
so often the attendants show little 
or no interest in the booths, many 
of whom attend the convention 
merely for the good times involved. 


“We do not consider our partici- 
pation in these leading conventions 
and business shows merely on a 
sales basis. We figure that this par- 
ticipation is also very good advertis- 
ing and we frequently secure a list 
of registrants at leading conventions 
to whom we send an interesting 
broadside or two. 

“To sum up our attitude, we are 
thoroughly sold on the fact that, 
although as a general rule our par- 
ticipation in conventions and lead- 
ing business shows does not pay its 
way in actual sales, it is productive 
of such a quantity of good leads that 
would take our men so much longer 
to dig up out on the firing line, that 
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What we mean by complete agency service—sales 
plans, merchandising, “Planned Advertising’’— 
. C . i . 
may best be described by an outline of the service 
rendered one client during the past twelve months. 


ADVERTISING 


DEVELOPED a revolutionary new use 
for the product. 

Conceived booklet to teach new use 
to consumers. 

Conceived, produced and placed 
magazine advertising that brought over 
300,000 requests for booklet in twelve 
months, each request accompanied by 
ten cents. 

Tested headlines, copy, articles to 
illustrate, coupon, illustration of prod- 
uct, size of space, seasons, media, color 
to get best results. 

Completed tests and built one syn- 
thetic advertisement out of best ele- 
ments of all which brought 36,000 
inquiries, with ten cents for booklet. 


MERCHANDISING 
CONCEIVED plan to sell product, book- 
lets and window display in one unit. 

Produced 5,000 complete displays in 
eight colors, and 500,000 booklets. 


Plan included major display, snipes, 
window and counter cards, newspaper 
mats, complete campaign instructions 
for dealer. 


Designed two new types of counter 
display carton. 


SALES PLANS 
CONDUCTED extensive sales research and 
built plan to solve a territorial problem. 

Hired, trained and managed seven 
salesmen during organization period. 

Conceived, worked out, and installed 
new type of bonus system for national 
sales organization, now in successful 
operation. 


Name of client on request. 


We have organized complete agency 
service, with departments for research, 
copy, art, media, mechanical, plan, mer- 
chandising and sales plans. 


This is our conception of what 192-4 
requires for ‘Planned Advertising.” 


CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, INC. 
116 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PLANNED ADVERTISING 


Registe red U. S. Patent Office 


CHARTER MEMBER A.A.A.A. 


MEMBER, Axzdit Bureau of Circulation 
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Complete Agency Service 
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MEMBER, National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


| 
, 


* If interested, write for copy of Mr. Hoyt’s article, “The Needs of the Sales Department.” 
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ef AW, We are convinced in the long 
run they are a profitable investment 
to us. Some of the smaller conven- 
tions may result likewise, but we 
have found it to our advantage to 
participate in the larger national 
conventions and leading business 
shows, but to refrain from entering 
the smaller conventions.” 


Many sales executives are often 
influenced by the attendance figures 
given out with reference to fairs, 
conventions and expositions. Too 
many promoters of these events 
stage some sort of side attraction 
“Under Separate Cover” for the sole purpose of attracting 

IS DEAD crowds so that the hall or auditor- 

y, ium will appear crowded at all 

; 7 times. Last summer at a certain 

5,000 Representative Concerns convention of a national association 
° the crowds were very slim, and ex- 

are no longer guilty hibitors were beginning to grumble. 
They had been promised an attend- 

ance that would pack the corridors 
of the big convention hall. One or 
two of the exhibitors were so dis- 
gusted they closed up their booths 
and abandoned the exhibit. In 
desparation the manager of the con- 
vention—the man who had _ sold 
most of the exhibit space—sent out 
a few loyal members of the associa- 


UNDEN 
SEPARATE 
COVeE's 


Today,more than 5,000 representative con- 
cerns are sending printed matter and the ac- 
companying personal letter under the SAME 
cover. They are sending second, third or fourth 
class mail matter accompanied by personal 
first class sales letters at the SAME time and 
at no greater postage expense — often less. 
They are using Du-Plex or Mon-O-Post 


Envelopes! tion to “peddle” tickets all over the 
Du-Plex and Mon-O-Post Envelopes elim- city, 

inate the “under separate cover” nuisance. Attendance Figures That Mislead 
They provide one sturdy compartment for Theaters, hotels, stores, offices 
your printed matter or even small articles of and incoming trains were visited 
merchandise. And they provide a smaller and great stacks of tickets given 
compartment for that personal punch-ful sales away. Each ticket was plainly 
letter that should accompany every piece of marked “Admission One Dollar,” 
printed matter or merchandise that leaves but it was explained that a few com- 
Ss your place of business via the mails. plimentary tickets were being given 
Ag Why not add your name to the list of concerns win Cigar wicca = — a 
wS/" that have stopped making the Final Error. As a pre- give them away with every sale; 
Beth Dagetion Sir? liminary write for our booklet “Suppose This Were moving picture theater ticket takers 
nik eneclope, — Your Catalogue.” And let us show you how the com- passed them out “with the compli- 

averass auantitie bination mailing envelope will actually reduce your ments of the house.” 

+ ton pit ene These last minute measures did 
ee we DU-PLEX ONVELOPE CORPORATION | attract a crowd—a crowd of curios- 


Information Head- 365 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS ity seekers—idle hands looking for 
quarters, “* Mailing Information Headquarters”’ 3 


— Twenty-four Branches ie Metsopelitas Centers tree amusement or entertainment. 
Du-Plex Envelopes Sut they meant little to the ex- 


are used for mailing COLUMBIAN thi 
catalogues, booklets, f ) hibitors, whose only prospects were 
magazines, news- Gu lex MON-C:-Post M Me : 


papers, photographs, 2-in-1 members of the association, who 
Tat soleus LOPES pts a were so busy attending banquets 
and merchandise Ss SY ¢ § é Ss, 
when accompanied ENVE ENVELOPES ; hes, } | 5. if I ; rides 
by letter or invoice— Pat. U.S.A. May 20, 1919. Oct. ’ speecnes, jamborees, tree Dus rides 
for every combina- 9, 1923. Feb. 28, 1924. Pat. Can- Patented July 19, 1921 ’ | aa iat Y mi ‘ 
tion mailing pur- ada Sept.30,1919. Other Pats. Other Pats, Pending over the city, moonlight excursions 
pose. Pending 


on the lake and things of that sort, 
they had little time to spend in the 
exhibit hall. 

C. T. Anderson, of the Safe- 
Cabinet Company, of Marietta, 
Ohio, points out this side of the 


(Continued on page 1290) 
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Black Diamonds or Gold 
Nuggets? 


is mined in the United States, 
there are thirty-three dollars’ 
worth of coal taken from the ground. 


For every millionaire made by gold, 
there are thirty made by coal. 


Everybody needs coal, from the great 
manufacturer who uses fifteen thousand 
tons daily to the tenement house dweller 
who buys it by the bushel. 


But if you were to ask the average man 
what business he would be rather in—the 
gold business or the coal business—his 
instinct would probably lead him to choose 
gold. 

The average advertiser asked which he 
prefers, class or mass, turns instinctively 
to class when he asks not how much 
circulation have you, but how many 
‘‘worth while’’ people do you reach. 


Lue advertisers who use the largest 
schedules—which run into the hundreds 


of thousands of dollars, and even the 
millions—have coined slogans which have 
become household words by reaching the 
masses. 

THey, the masses, do not buy Gobelin 
tapestry or Louis XIV furniture, but they 
do buy, in great quantities, that which 
they need or desire to make life more 
comfortable or more worth while. 


Income statistics once considered valu- 
able as an index to purchasing power are 
now looked upon by shrewd buyers of 
advertising as fallacious. 


Many a man wears a silk shirt who never 
owned a motor car—and many a motor car 
owner spends more on his car than he does 
on his table. 


In these changing times, it is no longer 
possible to classify people with respect to 
what they earn or what they have. 


The statistician, like the census taker, 
never goes past the threshold. 


- STORY has mass circulation. 


In it there is some class—how much, we 
do not know because nearly every copy is 
bought at a news-stand, and the purchaser 
is lost in the crowd. 


But we do know that ninety-eight per 
cent of True Story’s readers buy the maga- 
zine at any one of fifty thousand stands 
where magazines are sold, and pay a quar- 
ter a copy for it—and take it home and 
read it from cover to cover. 


And because the latest government re- 
ports give each family four and three- 
tenths members, it may be assumed that 
a single issue of True Story is read by at 
least eight million people, or one out of 
every thirteen persons in the United 
States. 


If you manufacture and advertise a 
product that only a few people can afford 
to buy, or which few people have the in- 
clination to possess, then do not use True 
Story. You are in the gold business, and 
there are plenty of good magazines which 
reach the limited audience to which your 
appeal must be made. 


But if you manufacture and advertise 
something which appeals to the man in 
the street or to the woman in the home, 
use True Story, and reach through it the 
most potential audience in the magazine 
reading world today. 


True Story 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Congress Warms Up to Various Honest 
Merchandising” Acts 


Observer Notes New Trend in Congressional Opinion Which Now Seems 
to Look With Favor on Many Schemes, Such as Truth-in-Fabric Laws 


Fk you sat through the recent ses- 

sion of Congress, if you have 

hung around the Congressional 
rooms where the real work is done, 
or 1f you have been nosing about 
the government’s executive offices, 
you come out of Washington with 
one conviction. Not by what has 
been done thus far in actual law- 
making, but by what is planned and 
talked and proposed in_ concrete 
bills in Congress, realization comes 
to you that Uncle Sam is bent on 
increasing the seller’s responsibility 
—making him acknowledge and as- 
sume it. Most surprising of all, the 
responsibility lately sought is not 
the responsibility that is discharged 
by a guaranty. Rather is it the re- 
sponsibility that obtains for the ulti- 
mate purchaser the fullest informa- 
tion regarding the commodity. 


Those of you who have not been 
in \Vashington may sense the tem- 
per of officialdom if you will ob- 
serve the impulse in recent perform- 
ances to do what the buyer wants 
rather than what the seller wants. 
Exhibit A. Congress, and more 
particularly its Commerce commit- 
tees, were too busy this six months 
past to so much as listen to argu- 
ments for resale price fixing legis- 
lation—wanted by sellers. But days 
on end were devoted to a dozen va- 
rieties of proposed legislation de- 
signed, so it was claimed, to en- 
lighten consumers as to the char- 
acter of wares before purchase is 
completed. A _ bill to better pro- 
tect original designs in manufacture 
was pigeonholed. A measure to 
outlaw deceptive packages and 
slack-filled containers won a place 
on the Congressional calendar. 


Looking back on the latest Con- 
gressional interlude, it isn’t difficult 
to find the key to this deepened so- 
licitude for 100 per cent responsi- 
bility on the part of the seller. The 
consumer has found his voice. For 
years, the everyday buyers at retail 
have been inarticulate in so far as 
Congress was concerned. Occasion- 
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ally, to be sure, there was collective 
expression by an organization such 
as the Consumers’ League, but Con- 
gressional leaders and Congres- 
sional committees were not readily 
convinced that the organizations 
had a constituency as imposing as 
their names. In some _ instances 
spokesmen for organizations of 
consumers were asked pointedly 
by Congressional cross-examiners 
whether they had not come to 
Washington on retainers” from 
sellers. 

That Congress now makes ges- 
ture to enforce upon sellers the con- 
sumers demand for more light 1s 
due to the insistence of several na- 
tional associations that are mani- 
festly something more than paper 
organizations. Most influential in 
this quarter have been the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, the 
central body of the farmers’ local 
clubs, and the American Federation 
of Labor. It is from such sources 
that comes much of the propaganda 
for an extension to the whole gamut 
of merchandise of that practice of 
self-confession which has _hereto- 
fore been compulsory only in the 
case of food and drug products. 


Speaking for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Mr. Gray Silver 
recently told a committee of Con- 
gress that farmers have waited for 
twenty-two years for Federal legis- 
lation to prevent the sale of mis- 
branded woolen fabrics and falsely 
described articles, and served notice 
that the farmers will not wait much 
longer. He remarked cynically that 
even the “truth in advertising” ad- 
vocates will occasionally use the 
“fire sale” method of selling. 

Throughout his discussion at the 
capital, Mr. Silver made one point 
that may be new to some readers. 
Greatest stress was laid upon the 
fact that the farmers as a class buy 
the less expensive goods. It was 
declared that the rural population 
cannot afford, in the present state 
of agricultural industry, to pay the 
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prices for goods which are virtually 
an insurance of quality, because of 
the high grade of goods which 
maximum prices command. There- 
fore, reasoned the delegate from the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
there is special need on the part of 
the farmers for legislation that will 
quicken the conscience of every 
seller. 


An interesting sidelight on the 
spread of popular sentiment for 
sellers’ responsibility is found in the 
latter-day attitude of certain trade 
organizations that are regularly rep- 
resented at Washington by men 
who are expert in sensing the trend 
of Congressional and governmental 
policy. What has come to pass is 
illustrated in the case of the Na- 
tional Association of Garment 
Manufacturers. This organization, 
whose members manufacture all 
classes of wearing apparel, employ- 
ing cotton, wool, silk, and other ma- 
terials, has all along been opposed 
to what are commonly known as the 
“pure fabrics” or “truth in fabrics” 
bills. During this last session, how- 
ever, when the strength of the sup- 
port by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and other gonsumer or- 
ganizations became apparent, the 
representatives of the garment 
manufacturers made an important 
modification in their attitude. 

Congress was told that the gar- 
ment manufacturers are as firmly 
convinced as ever that compulsory 
interpretative labeling of textiles is 
unnecessary and would not accom- 
plish what is expected. If, how- 
ever, ultimate consumers seriously 
desire this—if, as 1s apparently the 
case, it is becoming a popular ideal 
of marketer’s  responsibility—the 
National Association of Garment 
Manufacturers will not stand in its 
way. While bowing to this extent to 
popular prejudice or preconceived 
motions, Mr. Carey E. Quinn, speak- 
ing for the national association told 
Congressmen in charge of the “mis- 
branding” bills that he thought that 
the interests of the rank and file of 


“Pick Your Audience 


With the permission of The Best Foods, Inc., Nucoa Building, Fourth 
Ave. at 23rd St., New York City, we reproduce the following letter: 


The Christian Science Monitor, May 23, 1924 
2] East 40th Street. New York City. 
Dear Sirs :— 

Two months ago, when it was decided that we would discon- 
tinue newspaper advertising on Nucoa and go into national maga- 
zines, | made a special request that The Christian Science Monitor 
be kept on the list, because we have gotten more direct returns 
from your paper than from all the others put together. Then, too. 
the Monitor is really not only a national but an international 
medium, and | have gotten replies from England, Canada and 
Mexico, as well as from everywhere in this country. 

The president of American Linseed Company backed up my 
request and it passed the Committee, being the only newspaper 
retained. 

The returns from the Monitor are simply astounding. Liter- 
ally hundreds of unsolicited letters have come in, saying that the 
writers had begun using Nucoa because of their absolute confi- 
dence in any product advertised in your paper. Many of them 
mention that they have continued to use Nucoa vear after vear 
because they have found it absolutely satisfactory. 

The letters are all from intelligent people, both men and 
women, and prove very conclusively that 1f you want to sell any- 
thing, the best way to do it is to pick your audience for its intelli- 
gence. Then, too, with Monitor readers there is always the money 
to buy whatever they consider best. 

I hope some day to be able to reproduce many of these letters 
in your paper, and certainly intend to have a scrap book made 
of them. 

Thanking you for your service, cooperation and courtesy, Lam 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) LOUISE FRANCIS, 


Advertising Manager, The Best Foods, Inc. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
PuBLICATION Orrice, 107 FALMoutH Sr., Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New York 270 Madison Ave. Kansas City 502 A Commerce Bldg. 

Cleveland 1658 Union Trust Bldg. San Francisco 625 Market Street 

Detroit 455 Book Bldg. Los Angeles 620 Van Nuys Bldg. 

Chicago 1458 McCormick Bldg. Seattle 763 Empire Bldg. 
London 2 Adelphi Terrace, W. C. 2 


Ee 


———— 
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Will Tell You 


VERTEX FILE POCKETS through 

their proven utility and efficiency 

fully justify their name. 

They were designed to overcome the 

filing troubles that generally arise 

from over-crowded flat folders. 
Wherever they are used the im- 
mediate result is order and 
neatness, greater ease in filing 
and still greater ease in finding. 


erte 


’ VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


se \ 
oe 


are made of that tough 
red rope stock ‘‘Paper- 
oid’ which will outlast 
twenty ordinary flat 
manila folders. 


wan” 


ern 


Pee” 


They are always up- 
right in the filing cabi- 
net with their index 
tabs in plain view and 
their special expansion 
feature permits them 
to efficiently hold 3, 30 
or 300 letters. 


We will gladly send 
you a Vertex Pocket 
for trial in your 
own filing system. 
No obligation. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. E 


Durable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CUT HERE oOo 
Please send for examination and trial a free 
sample of Bushnell’s ‘‘VERTEX” Paperoid 


File Pocket, as described in July SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


Name of Firm... 
Address 


Name of Person Inquiring... 


Letter size or Legal size desired 2... .ccccccccccssesseeene 
If special size is required, send sample of sheet 
to be filed, and give width and height of 
drawer 

To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. E 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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consumers would be better served 
if trade-marks were made compul- 
sory instead of analytical labels. 
Education in the significance of 
trade-marks would, he predicted, af- 
ford a gauge of “wear” or “service” 
such as cannot be obtained from 
any bare statement of composition 
or ingredients. 

Two distinct recipes for increase 
of seller responsibility have been 
advocated by the business men who 
have been in Washington this year 
to advise with the Congressmen 
who will be called upon to recom- 
mend the form of legislation ulti- 


mately to be voted upon. One 
formula that is recommended is 
that industries be allowed to set 


their own houses in order as to re- 
formation of questionable — sales 
practices. Champions of this plan 
would not object to the extension 
of governmental facilities for vol- 
untary agreement upon standard- 
ization of practice—facilities the 
value of which has already been ex- 
emplified by the ten trade practice 
submittals arranged by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Beyond that, 
however, the desire is for no more 
government in business. 

In contrast is the position taken 
by such organizations as the Silk 
Association of America. These or- 
ganizations have acknowledged, in 
statements to Congress, that there 
is an increasing desire upon the 
part of the consuming public to 
be protected against misrepresenta- 
tion and fraud of all kinds in selling. 
No objection is offered to the funda- 
mental idea of additional laws de- 
signed to render it more difficult for 
the public to be offered articles 
which seem cheap but which do not 
give a corresponding amount of 
service. This end should be at- 
tained, however, according to this 
conception, not by compulsory 
marking of merchandise as to its 
constituents but by general laws 
broadly protecting all purchasers 
against misrepresentation and fraud 
in merchandising and a national act 
prohibiting false statements in ad- 
vertising. In short, general rather 
than special legislation is advocated 
as the best means of elevating sales 
standards. 


Contributing in no tame manner 
to this symposium on the responsi- 
bility of the seller which has been 
in progress in Washington for some 
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months is the class voice of the re- 
tailer. The retail merchants of the 
country, alike to the farmers, have 
for the first time been in a position 
to raise an authoritative voice in the 
councils at Washington. This is 
due to the presence of a spokesman 
from the lately-organized Retailers’ 
National Council. This consolida- 
tion is made up of organizations 
such as the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, National Associ- 
ation of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers, National Garment Retailers 
Association, National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, National Retail 
Grocers’ Association, National As- 
sociation of Shoe Retailers, Na- 
tional Retail Druggists Association 
and National Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation. There is claimed for the 
amalgamation an actual member- 
ship of 179,000 retail stores employ- 
ing sales forces totaling more than 
a million people and doing an an- 
nual business in excess of nine 
billion dollars. 

Having been formed for the 
avowed purpose of encouraging the 
highest ethical standards in distri- 
bution, what, in particular, has 
brought the National Council to 
Washington at this juncture has 
been the consideration at the capital 
of what are known broadly as 
“honest merchandising acts.” These 
bills bristle with terms such as 
“false trade description” and the 
Retailers’ National Council has 
taken offense claiming that such a 
designation is, to say the least, as 
unfortunate reflection upon the sell- 
ing community. Messrs. Lew Hahn 
and Charles E. Wry, spokesmen for 
the Retailers’ National Council, have 
told Congressmen at some length of 
the work that the council has been 
doing “for the clarification in the 
minds of the trade of the obligations 
of honesty and service of the re- 
tailer.” On the heels of that, there 
would be construed as a stinging 
slap enactment, of announcement of 
the need for passage of a measure 
to be known as an “honest merchan- 
dising act.” 


The injection of the retailers’ 
viewpoint into the discussions has 
at least had the result of uncovering 
a slant that might otherwise have 
escaped notice, viz., the difficulty of 
attaching the same measure of re- 
sponsibility to printed and oral 
salesmanship. To vivify his point 
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Missouri Ruralist circulation 
is heaviest in the counties 
of greatest farm wealth 


mew a 


More than 50 per cent cover- 
age in the counties shown in 
black. 44.8 per cent cover- 
age for state 


Corer, 


coors 
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Missouri Ruralist leads in 
advertising and circulation 
in Missouri 


amr oae 


Figures show per cent of coverage in each county 


«Missouri Ruralist circulation and farm-buying power run parallel 
throughout Missouri. In 65 per cent of the richest counties (those 
shown above the black line on the map) the Ruralist has more 
than 50 per cent coverage. It goes direct to the market that 
yields greatest returns. 


¢c/Missouri Ruralist also has its circulation distributed more evenly 
over the entire state than any other agricultural paper. Its 118,065 
circulation in the state reaches every agricultural community. 
No counties are neglected. 


To reach Missouri Farmers the Missouri Ruralist is essential. 
Its editorial staff is made of agricultural leaders. It is the favorite 
publication of Missouri farm folks and the most powerful single 
influence in reaching them. Dealers recognize this and buy on 
the strength of it. It is the great main-spring of doing business 
with Missouri farmers. 


Arthur Capper "T*he Capper Publications “s7.fez° 


Topeka, Kansas 


New York Chicago Detroit Cleveland 
St. Louis Kansas City~ 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
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for Your Salesmen 


In 50 Cities >» 


Your salesmen can now cover territories out of 
50 cities in Saunders System cars at less cost than 
owning and operating your own motor cars. They 
can make more calls per day—cover 10 to 30 miles 
in metropolitan markets at a cost of only $1.60 to 
$3.20 per day. 


Saunders Drive-It-Yourself System rents Coupes, 
Sedans, or Touring Cars on a scientific per mile cost 
basis so low that very few sales organizations can 
even approximate it in accurate company Car cost. 
Each salesman drives privately our clean,new, splen- 
did running cars with standard insurance, protecting 
you against liability, fire, theft, collision and property 
damage above $15. 

Saunders System eliminates sales car abuses dur- 
ing or after business hours. Supplemented by rail 
between larger towns, it guarantees you a full day’s 
selling and lowest possible transportation cost. 
Voucher trip slips show time and miles driven. No 
mileage requirement or time charge from 6 a. m. to 
6 p.m. Acar all day at only 10c to 18c per mile for 
as few miles as actually used, according to make 
and type of car! 

Traveler’s Identification Cards, good at any 
Saunders System Branch, eliminate red tape. May 
we issue one for your personal use, for each sales- 
man, or send you complete information? 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF CO., Inc. 
Executive Offices: 204 Saunders Blidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


More Cities 
Being Added! 


Akron 

Atlanta (2) 
Bessemer, Ala. 
Birmingham (2) 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Chattanooga 
Cincinnati (3) 
Cleveland 
Colorado Springs 
Columbus (3) 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Davenport 
Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines 
Evansville 

Ft. Collins, Colo. 
Galesburg 
Houston 
Indianapolis (2) 
Kansas City 
Lincoln 
Louisville (2) 
Memphis 
Milwaukee (2) 
Mobile 

Moline 
Montgomery (2) 
Nashville (2) 
New Albany, Ind. 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha (2) 
Peoria 
Richmond, Va. 
Rockford 

Rock Island 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Springfield, Il. 
Springfield, O. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Tulsa 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. (2) 
Washington, D.C. 
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one of the spokesmen for the Re- 
tailers’ Council took the illustration 
of the customer who into a 
store and looks at a number of suits 
of clothing but upon return 

his home could not, unless pos- 


g es 
who, 


sessed of an exceptional memory, 
recall in detail all the statements 
made by the with 
ence to the suits. 
episode instanced to 
the opportunities for 
misunderstanding 
first-hand selling, even though the 
salesman be = scrupulously honest 
and exact in his statements. Be- 
cause of the inevitable existence of 
this twilight zone in selling, the of- 
ficers of the Retailers’ National 
Council have made formal recom- 
mendation to Congress that if any 
penalty is imposed upon false trade 
descriptions, ete., it shall be made 
applicable only to printed or writ- 
ten descriptions. 


refer- 
This 
indicate 
mistake and 
that attach to 


salesman 
respective 
was 


It is not fair to ring down the 
curtain without reterence to the 
vein of seller responsibility that 


crops out in the project in Congress 
for aiding the farmers through ex- 
tension of the machinery for cooper- 
ative marketing. Congress, while 
ostensibly sold on the proposition 
for farmer relief, has turned down 
one after another of the specific 
proposals which have been put for- 
ward—loans for crop diversification, 
export stimulation via the McNary- 


faugen bill, etc. This leaves, as 


virtually the only alternative re- 
maining, the proposition that the 


government make funds available 
at a low rate of interest to finance 
facilities for cooperative marketing 
on a large scale. This is what 
Congress will find at the top of the 
basket of unfinished business when 
it returns to its desk. 

If an Interstate Farm Marketing 
Association, or any similar selling 
institution, is set up with the back- 
ing of government capital it is the 
plan to have it undertake a degree 
of responsibility, direct responsi- 
bility to ultimate consumers, that 
has been unknown heretofore in the 
transition of products of the soil. 
To make sure that this responsibil- 
ity can be assumed at the source, so 
to speak, the Marketing Association 
is empowered by the bills now be- 
fore Congress, to operate storage 
warehouses for agricultural prod- 
ucts and to undertake the processing 
of such products. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING & 
STRATEGIC MARKETING 


ss Is THERE any democracy quite as free as the advertising pages? 
Almost anyone can get in, anyone can talk to everyone in the 
same tone of insistance, anyone can get out, any time. 
times Demos, the crowd, throws someone out, which is the very 
distilled spirit of democracy. You and Shakespeare may employ 
the same words—do, in fact, though with different effects; you 
and Calvin Coolidge may covet the same brand of hat because I 
said it was pretty good. And the good survive.’—and 
Now Concerning Copy in Advertising Fortnightly. 


No.8 {/f you have not seen numbers 1 to 7, we will gladly send them.} 


Some- 
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Doubt Replaced With Assured 
Results by Advertising in 
Woman’s Field 


By J. A. CULLISON 
Adv. Mgr. Nat'l Fireproofing Co. 


Several years ago, when we were first: ap- 
proached by you with reference to using 
Good Housekeeping, we were very dubious 
as to whether the woman’s field would be a 
profitable one in which to advertise such a 
material as Natco Hollow Tile. The re- 
turns, especially during the past two years, 
have been so satisfactory both in quantity 
and quality that we consider Good House- 
keeping at this time practically indispensable 
in making up our list of general magazines. 

We do not find these returns coming in at 
one time as is the case with a number of the 
other publications on our list, but instead, 
find an advertisement say, run in your No- 
vember issue, to pull very noticeably in 
February and March and later issues, which 
proves to our mind that it is retained by a 
great number of your subscribers and not 
thrown away when the next month’s issue 
is received. 


—GH— 


Within the range of Good Housekeeping’s 
influence, it is conservatively estimated that 
the women 21 years old and over wear out 
8,840,000 pairs of stockings a year, and 
3,120,000 shoes. About 1,560,000 corsets an- 
nually are required to supply them, and they 
can get along on approximately 3,000,000 
waists. Nearly 2,300,000 hats are used by 
them during the year, and the purchasing of 
underwear in general may be estimated by 
the 5,000,000 vests used by Good House- 
keeping women, who spend for clothing alone 
close to $500,000,000 yearly! 


—GH— 


Why isn’t more furniture trade- 
marked? Manufacturers and adver- 
lising agencies please advise. 


The outstanding difference between mag- 
azine circulations lies for the most part in 
the responsiveness of the readers to the ad- 
vertising therein. Good Housekeeping con- 
fesses to have both quality and quantity 
circulation; but besides these, there is a de- 
pendable response from the greater part of 
the 1,000,000-and-over audience which 
proves a boon to any advertising campaign 
designed to reach the home shores. 


In page No. 3 of this series, we 
related that the manufacturer of a 
non-electric dishwasher selling for 
$15.00 ran 84 lines in Good House- 
keeping and received 1060 inqui- 
ries. Since that page appeared, 
about 400 additional inquiries have 
been received, and 200 additional 
direct orders. And the advertise- 
ment appeared in December! 


In a recent advertisement of a large West 
Coast newspaper, the publisher, in putting 
double force into his message, said of the 
standards set forth by his household service 
department, “It is much the same as getting 
the Star of approval of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine.” 

—GH— 


Speaking of cars, it is interesting 
to note the prominence that women 
are given in automobile advertising, 
both in illustrations and copy. It is 


Gas Appliances 


Economical distribution depends 
most of all upon locating your 
definite market within the general 
market. 

The Gas Appliance manufac- 
turer, for example, needs to know 
that there are only 4182 cities and 
towns supplied with gas, and that 
more than 50% of the country’s 
population lives in these places. 

Obviously a general market sur- 
vey is of little or no value to the 
manufacturer whose products de- 
pend for their consumer value 
upon local territorial divisions, 
| such as the gas supply. 
| Knowledge of conditions such as 
these make marketing questions 
simpler. The Marketing Division 
of Good Housekeeping will be glad 
to confer with you on your prob- 


evident that the manufacturers value 
the woman’s influence in buying the 
family car. To speak in figures, 
50% of pleasure car sales in America 
are influenced by the woman. Which 
points to the opportunities of adver- 
tising automobiles in women’s pub- 


lications. 
—GH— 


Says Robert R. Updegraff: “It is safe to 
say that all advertisements, like all stories, 
are interesting to one of two people—to the 
writer or to the reader. The big trouble is 
that much advertising is interesting only to 
the writer. It does little but reflect his 
anxiety to sell: to sell his merchandise or 
his service or his ideas.” 


—GH— 


In the July number of Good Housekeeping 
begins ‘ The Beauty Prize,” by George Wes- 
ton, who has combined love, mystery and 
humor in a highly interesting story. Forget 
your business long enough to read the first 
installment and we’ll guarantee you won’t 
miss the remaining chapters. July issue out 
June 20th. 8 


lems. 


—GH— 


| A recent issue of Printers’ Ink carried a 
list of the 75 leading magazine advertisers. 
Out of this group, 44 used Good Housekeep- 
ing in directing their message to the Ameri- 

| ean home. 


A “Winchester” store out in Arizona sent 
a letter to its customers saying that it had in 
stock 17 lines of merchandise which had 
been tested and approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute, adding, “that means an 
absolute guarantee of the quality for you.” 
The items were then listed pr letter 
concluded with a repetition of the guarantee. 
The printed slogan at the bottom of the let- 
ter reads “The Merchandise of Three Guar- 
antees—The Manufacturer, Good House- 
keeping Institute and Our Own.” That is 
just one example of the kind of cooperation 
the advertiser in Good Housekeeping is al- 
ways getting from his dealers. 


_— = 


Someone recently said—and it is a good 
thing to remember—advertising takes time 
as well as money. 


This page, appearing now and then, is pub- 
lished by Good Housekeeping in the inter- 
ests of better advertising and marketing. 
Address, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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CLAYTON'S 
CREDENTIALS 
“Clayton has made 
every Journalist — his 
debtor during the many 
vears he has been in 
charge of the Press Room 
at the vartous Olympia 
Motor, Commerctal 
Vehicle and Aero 


Shows.” 
(The Motor World. 


* One of the best known 
Advertising Agents 
Specialising in motor 
trade publicity.” 

(The Motor World.) 


“Writing of Motor 
Exhibitions naturally 
brings to mind the irre- 
pressitble and always 
hebpful personality of 
Mr. Charles D. clayton, 
who has done so much 
alike for the industry 


of Motor Shows in this 
country, and in assisting 
the propaganda depart- 


Motor 
and Traders tn connec- 
tion with these Motor 
Shows, which have an 
appeal not limited by 
the shores of — these 
Islands.” 


and Dramatic News.) 


ment of the Society of 
Manufacturers | 


and the Press in connec- | 
tion with the long series | 


| 


(Illustrated Sporting | 


Of peculiar interest 


to every principal engaged 
in the Automobile Industry 
desirous of opening up in 
Great Britain. 


Secure the services of 
Charles D. Clayton, Ltd., 


Gloucester House, 


19 Charing Cross Road, 


L d Telephone: 3878 Ger:ard. 
onqaon. 


Telegrams: Publicly, Westrand, London. 


The recognised leading Motor publicity experts who 
the Motor 
Exhibition (Olympia) publicity, and who carried out 
the Ford opening campaign in the British Isles. 


are 


responsible for International 


Keen and logically minded business men now recognise the imperative necessity 
of utilising the services of the “‘Home Man” to make a successful appeal to the 


British buyer. 


By taking advantage of the C.D.C. Service, the American Manufacturer is not 


only saved pitfalls and expenditure, but is furnished with introductions into the 
inner circle of the British Motor Industry. 
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Choosing the Agency to Handle Your 
British Campaign 


The Ticklish Question of an All-British Agency or the British Branch of 
an American Agency; the American Agency with a London ‘“‘Connection’”’ 


By J. C. Aspley 


Editor, SALEs MANAGEMENT Magazine 


N choosing an advertising agency 
to handle a British advertising 
campaign it is important to real- 

ize that there are several funda- 
mental distinctions between the ad- 
vertising agency as we know it in 
the United States and Canada, and 


the advertising agency of Great 
sritain and Ireland. 
In the first place the British 


agency usually operates on a ten 
per cent commission from the pub- 
lisher, whereas the customary com- 
mission allowed in America is fif- 
teen per cent—fifty per cent 
more. This has an import- 
ant bearing on the serv- 
ice to be expected. 
The second differ- 
ence is that British 
agency practice does 
not consider rebat- 
ing of commissions 
unethical, whereas 
the American agency, 
at least those agencies 
who are members of the 
American Association of Ad- 


vertising Agencies, are doing every- 


thing possible to put 
an end to rate cut- 
ting. 
Then, 
sritish agency leans 
to the use of “propa- 
ganda” schemes and 
advertising stunts. 
Some campaigns in- 
volving large appro- 
priations have de- 
pended entirely up- 


on “stunt” advertis- 


too, the 


ing and press no- 
tices. In American 


agency practice this 
is seldom done, prin- 
because no 
reputable American 
publisher will accept 
paid “editorial” as it 
is known in Britain. 


cipally 


Another distinguishing difference 
is the lack of cooperation between 
sritish agencies, as it exists in 
America, and the bitter competition 
for accounts, resulting in rate-cut- 
ting, service skimping and too much 
attention being paid to the securing 
of accounts, instead of the develop- 
ing ot accounts. 


To quote one British agent, the 


sritish agency field is today going 
through the stages of adjustment 
experienced by the American agency 


These pictures will probably confirm your opinion of London fogs 
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True, there is a 
British association of agents, but as 
yet it has not succeeded in correct- 
ing all the trade conditions needed 
to be corrected. However, steady 
progress is being made, and I am 
informed that a secretary has now 
been appointed who is big enough 
to bring the conflicting interests 
into line. Unfortunately, however, 
the British advertiser does not take 
the interest he should in bringing 
about better conditions, and until 
the advertisers refuse to put their 
account on the auction block, 
and sell it to the lowest 
bidder these conditions 
are bound to exist. 
The foregoing 
must sound strangely 
like an indictment of 
the British agency. 
It is not. On the 
‘contrary I was most 
favorably impressed 
with the type of men I 
found at the head of the 
larger British agencies. Dur- 


a decade or so ago. 


ing the three weeks I was in Lon- 


don I met many of 
them. It was my 
privilege to be the 
guest of several at 
luncheon, and to dis- 
cuss with them over 
the lunch table the 
problems facing the 
sritish agency field. 
They all appreciate 
fully the harmful ef- 
fects of rate cutting, 
but no one seems to 
trust his competitor 
further than he can 
see him. Such an 
atmosphere is not 
conducive to the 
healthy development 
of advertising, and 
it is unfortunate in- 
deed that publishers 
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and advertisers do not see more 
clearly the importance of building 
up stronger agencies. In spite of 
those in America who regard adver- 
tising agencies with suspicion, it 
cannot be too plainly stated that 
advertising is today what it is be- 
cause of service advertising agen- 
cies. And the advertising agents 
are service agencies, because the 
publishers have recognized their 
value in helping their advertisers by 
encouraging better agencies, and 
the advertisers have been _far- 
sighted enough to put service and 
results before price. 

At present there are three kinds 
or types of British agents. First, 
the broker or contractor type who 
makes no pretense at giving service. 
He is concerned entirely with his 
commission. This type, unfortun- 
ately, is in a majority. 


Difference in Agency Practices 


I recall very clearly taking lun- 
cheon with an agent of this type in 
[.ondon. During the conversation 
the matter of researches for clients 
came up, and the agent expressed 
himself very forcefully against “lift- 
ing a finger” for a client until he 
was under contract. 

This same agent “had it in” for 
American manufacturers, and re- 
tused to have anything to do with 
them because he had found that in 
several cases he had sent men out 
to get information which would en- 
able him to reply to certain ques- 
tions the American advertiser had 
propounded, and then the American 
had never placed any advertising 
through his agency whatever. The 
idea of giving service to prospective 
clients, and charging it up to selling 
costs, as practiced almost univers- 
ally in America, is quite outside the 
plan of this contractor type of Brit- 
ish agency. 

The second type of British adver- 
tising agent is likewise a type not 
generally found in America, who in 
addition to placing “advertising” 
and receiving a commission on such 
order, operates a complete printing 
and engraving plant expressly for 
the execution of clients’ campaigns. 
Some of the largest agents in Lon- 
don are of this type. The trouble 
with an agency of this kind is the 
ever present danger of the agent let- 
ting his desire to keep his presses in 
operation, influence his judgment 
as to what avenues of advertising 
should be used. It is for this rea- 
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son that the Periodical Publishers 


Association in America withhold 
recognition from agents who are 
primarily printers, and why the 


American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agents makes membership in 
their association contingent on the 
agent being free from all such en- 
tangling alliances. 

The third type is the newer, but 
rapidly growing type of service 
agency. There are several of these 
already and several more in the 
making. At present, however, not 
over twenty out of several hundred 
British agencies are of that type. 
For the most part these agents do 
not attempt to operate on the com- 
mission allowed them by publishers 
which is, of course, quite inade- 
quate, but bill the advertiser at a 
net rate, and add to this net rate a 
percentage sufficient to cover the 
profitable handling of the account. 

The pure broker or contractor 
type should not be employed, unless 
the services of a competent adver- 
tising consultant are employed first, 
and the advertising is placed 
through the broker merely as a con- 
venience. The manufacturing agent 
has his place in a campaign which 
calls for considerable direct mail 
work, and especially the distribution 
of printed matter through dealers. 
Even then it is usually best to 
first lay out the campaign with the 
services of a consultant, and use the 
agent as a production and distribut- 
ing depot. 

The Advertising Consultant 

Because of the scarcity of real 
service agencies in Great Britain, 
the advertising consultant (who is 
paid a flat fee) has a place in the 
advertising scheme of things over 
there, that he has not attained here. 
I talked with a number of Ameri- 
can concerns who have been suc- 
cessful in marketing their products 
in the United Kingdom and it is 
their experience that the fee paid 
to an independent consultant, prior 
to undertaking a British campaign, 
is money well invested. Even 
when his fee is added to the ten or 
twelve per cent collected by the 
agency, the cost is still less than 
the fifteen per cent which goes to 
the advertising agent for his serv- 
ices in the United States and 
Canada. 

One does not have to be in Fleet 
Street very long before he discovers 


that there is just a touch of feeling 
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between British agencies, and the 
sritish offices of American agencies. 
The British agent regards the 
American agent as an_interloper. 


He can see no reason why the 
American should come over to 
London to open an office, when 


there are so many British agents 
who would handle the details of the 
campaign for him. The American 
agent on the other hand regards his 
being in London as a service to his 
American clients, and contends that 
he can give his clients better serv- 
ice by maintaining an organization 
in London. As a rule these organ- 
izations are either American, Ca- 
nadian or Englishmen trained in 
America. 
Choosing An Agency 


The British agent argues, and not 
without reason, that he is better 
able to serve the American -manu- 
facturer since in a great many cases 
he controls important avenues of 
distribution. This is particularly 
true of those agents handling adver- 
tising in India and Australia as well 
as in Great Britain. Quite often 
these agents are able to handle 
through their own agency or affili- 
ated companies the entire distribu- 
tion of a product in India or South 
Africa. 

The American agencies argue 
that they are able to prepare better 
copy, and can prove it by pointing 
to many successful campaigns now 
running in Britain which is_ the 
work of American copy writers. The 
British agent counters with a rather 
impressive list of products which 
have been introduced to the Eng- 
lish market, and have eventually 
disappeared because the merchandis- 
ing behind the copy was not right. 
And so on ad infinitum. 

As in most controversies there is 
much to be said on both sides. 
Whether to choose a purely British 
agency or whether to handle your 
British campaign through the Lon- 
don branch of one of the large 
American agencies depends on the 
following points: 

1. Does the success of the cam- 
paign call for the utilization of 
established avenues of distribution, 
as for example a grocery product? 

2. Is the product one which needs 
to be introduced by breaking down 
prejudice such as chewing gum, or 
does a ready made market exist for 
it such as typewriters? 

3. Does the success of the 
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MERICAN Executives are urged 
A to get into early touch with this 
organisation. We have an im- 
mense fund of information regarding the 
marketing possibilities in Great Britain 
and the Overseas Dominions, knowledge 
drawn from 28 years’ experience and per- 
sonal acquaintance with the special con- 
ditions which require to be considered. 


The Chairman and Directors of this 
Agency have travelled extensively in the 
States and have paid recent visits, there- 
by enriching their knowledge with a 
broad understanding of the problems you 
are aiming to solve. 


During your stay in London we cordially 
invite a visit to the Samson Clark build- 
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Largest 
Zi) Advertising 
eA Building in 
4 Great Britain 


The Samson Clark Organ- 

isation is housed in this 
modern seven storey building 
—the largest in the United 
Kingdom entirely devoted 
to advertising. The total 
floor space is 22,500 square 
feet and in addition to the 
usual executive offices and 

departments there is a 

Lecture Hall, Conference 
Room, Staff Restaurant, 
a etc., ete. 
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ing which houses the most complete ad- 
vertising organisation on this side of the 
Atlantic. It will be our aim and delight 
to show you that high courtesy which is 
due to honoured guests. 


We shall be at your service in any and 
every way that will help to enhance the 
pleasure of your visit. 


We shall count it a high privilege to add 
new experience, knowledge and happy 
memories to your stay in Great Britain. 
This invitation is prompted by something 
more than mere courtesy—it comes from 
hearts which treasure big memories of 
the many kindnesses and the liberal- 
handed hospitality extended to us when 
we were guests in your homeland. 


Samson Clark Advertising Service 


57-59-61 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


(2 minutes from Oxford Circus) 


Telephone: Museum 8060 (10 lines } 
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If your idea 
is to reach 
British buyers 


let me hear from you. 


I offer you :— 


NEWSPAPERS. 


A knowledge of the status 
of every paper in the United 
ingdom. 


BILLPOSTING. 


Where and how to do it 
everywhere. 


ROAD SIGNS. 


The largest organisation of 
specialised sites in the U.K. 


| PRINTING. 


A “free house” to give you 
the best results at the lowest 
cost. 


Circulars, Booklets, 


Catalogues, Handbills, 


and every form of publicity 
handled with knowledge. 


R. T. LANG, 


“Originator of Good Ideas,” 
SELLS LIMITED, 


Established 50 Years, 


167 & 168 Fleet Street, 


London, E.C.4. 


Telephone : Central 7651. 
Cables: Lang, Sell, Fleet, London. 
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campaign hinge principally upon a 
competitive copy appeal, as for ex- 
ample a cigarette, or are there out- 
standing exclusive virtues which 
can be easily and simply exploited? 

In spite of the fact the copy ap- 
peal is less important in a British 
campaign than it is in America, it 
should by no means be slighted, and 
to select an agency purely because 
of the merchandising cooperation it 


might give would be a grievous 


error. Yet this is being done every 
day. While the competition of ad- 


vertised brands is not as keen on the 
other side as it is here, and while 
there are only a possible 600 active 
national advertisers over there as 
against 6,000 here, a ten to one 
ratio, many cases exist where sales 
have responded amazingly quick to 
a change in copy appeal. 
How Cigarette Campaign Operated 
A case in point is the advertising 
for “Craven A” cigarettes. This 
product is one of a line of popular 
sellers on the British market. For 
several years, under the influence of 
advertising its sales showed a slow, 
but steady climb. A year ago the 
agency handling this account sug- 
gested a complete change in the 
copy appeal. The selling plan was 
left just the same as before. No 
special inducements were added. 
The amount spent on advertising 
remained the same. Practically the 
mediums 


same advertising were 
used. What was the result? In the 


year elapsing since the copy was 
changed, the sale of this product 
has more than doubled, and a change 
in copy did it! One of the large 
British soap manufacturers, who 
also operates on a large scale in 
America, is now using in British 
publications copy prepared for his 
American campaign by his Ameri- 
can agency because it has proved 
more effective in England than any 
copy he has been able to secure in 
England. 

The superiority of American copy 
is frankly admitted by the British 
agent, although he will claim, and 
rightfully so, that unless the copy ts 
prepared with an intimate knowl- 
edge of British conditions it is fore- 
doomed. It is now conceded that 
the recent advertising campaign in 
Great Britain for Sun-Maid Raisins 
was a disappointment. “Have You 
Had Your Iron Today?” was very 
effective in America, but it totally 
failed to stir Mr. John Bull’s buying 
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emotions. It does not follow that 
because an advertising campaign 
has been particularly successful in 
America, that it can be transplanted 
bodily to England and expected to 
repeat the performance. Neither 
does it always follow that because 
an advertising agent has made a big 
success of your campaign here, that 
his London office can take the same 
plans, change “color” to “colour” 
and repeat the success over there. 
So you see, whether to choose a 
purely British agency or the British 
branch of an American agency Is 
not easily decided; on the contrary, 
it is a problem which each adver- 
tiser must work out for himself. 
There is much to be said both ways 
and both sides have sound reasons 
to back their claim for your account. 
Another matter that will come up 
for consideration, when choosing 
your British agency, is the agencies 
with American connections. There 
seems to be a sort of mania among 
3ritish agencies to have an “affili- 
ated house.””’ Some American agen- 
The 
“associated 
the 
about 
They look so im- 


cies have the same _ hobby. 
agent about this 
house” business the 
head of a business 
branch offices. 


feels 
same as 
does 


pressive on the letterhead, and con- 
vey a tone of world-wide import- 
ance. Just as there are hundreds of 
branch offices kept going simply and 
solely because they look nice on the 
letterhead, so | find that most ot 
these “associated houses” are asso- 
ciated on the letterhead only. 


‘**Associated House” Business 


Why any British agency should 
enter into a hard and fast agreement 
with an American agency is more 
than I can understand. Certainly it 
does not attract business, and it is 
by no means certain that it does not 
repel business. From the = stand- 
point of the advertiser it is a point 
which should be carefully watched. 

To explain how this “associated 
house” business works out let us 
suppose that you are an automo- 
bile manufacturer. Now that the 
duty on cars coming into England 
has been removed vou have decided 
upon a campaign in Great Britain. 


Your agency in America has a 
working agreement with some 


agency in England to clear all busi- 
ness through each other. The copy 
is prepared in America, but placed 
in England by the “associated 


house.” Apparently this is an ex- 
cellent plan, as it gives you contact 
at both ends. But supposing that 
the “associated” house happens to 
be already handling a competitive 
account ¢ 

Irom a common sense business 
standpoint an American manufac- 
turer should select his British 
agency himself, just as he selects his 
American agency. Because an 
American and British agency has 
some kind of a commission splitting 
proposition does not mean that the 
“associated house” has any particu- 
lar qualifications for the handling of 
your account. Of what value is per- 
sonal contact at both ends, if the 
agency at the placing end is not in 
a position to act independently? 
[s it not more of a hindrance than 
a help to have to do business 
through another set of principals? 


Selecting Your Agent 

The selection of an agency to 
handle your British campaign is 
much the same as the selection of a 
manager for your London office. 
You would not think of hiring a 
manager for London simply because 
he knew somebody you know in 
America. You would want to know 
what his experience in your line has 
been, what success or lack of success 
he has had in advertising products in 
fields allied to yours. He might 
have a wonderful reputation when 
it comes to marketing a drug prod- 
uct, but you make an engineering 
product? What does he know about 
that? When you have found the 
one agency in Great Britain best 
qualified to handle your advertising, 
from the standpoint of demon- 
strated knowledge of the field, abil- 
ity to create strong, clear copy, or- 
ganization to buy space to the best 
advantage and secure for you all 
the needed cooperation of publishers 
and distributors, then you have 
found the right agency to handle 
your British campaign. 

How much the agency’s fee is, 
whether you pay five per cent on 
the net or five per cent on the gross 
is of small importance, and not 
worth quibbling about. In buying 
agency service, more than any other 
commodity, you get exactly what 
you pay for. You are buying brains 
and experience. The best is always 
the cheapest; and the price you pay 
is determined by the results of your 
advertising, and not the percentage 
on vour bill. 


Try out your advertising 
campaign before you 


launch it 


LTHOUGH England is a_ small 
country, the man of the North is a 
different man from the Londoner, and 
the East Anglian has different viewpoints 
from the West Country man. 


The average Englishman is to be found 
just where you would expect—in the 
Midlands, where North meets South and 
East meets West, and where dissolve those 
local idiosyncrasies that deflect the adver- 
tising needle . . . only in the Midlands 
can you make a clear-cut test. 


Jump off at Nottingham. The first 
British papers that your advertisements 
should appear in, are 


The Hottinaham Guardian 


the “class” morning paper, 


or the 


Aottingham Evening Post 


everybody's evening paper. 


If we can give you any information about 
markets in Nottingham, we are at your 
service. 


London Representative, H. E. POPHAM, 


59, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 


Here a‘e som: American products that know or columns to their 
- Ford Cars, Gillette Razors, Palmolive Soap, Quaker Oats. 
Sunmaid Raisins, Carnation Milk, Forhan’s Dentifrice, Pepsodent, Con- 
goleum, Hoover Sweeper, Mint Products, Wrigley’s Gum, O’Cedar Mop, 
Kodak, Ever-Ready Razors, Anglo-American Oil Co., Maxwell Cars, 
Carter’s Pills and many others. 
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Peculiarities of the Scotch Market for 
American Goods 


Special Advertising Copy and Special Sales Arguments Needed, Even 
Though Market Can Be Served Through English Distributing Houses 


By a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 


ANDY McNAB and Andy 
McDonald were walking along 
a Highland roadway when 
they came upon a long horned, 
shaggy specimen of Highland cattle 
grazing in a meadow. 
“°*Tis a coo,” said Sandy. 
“’Tis not a coo,” replied Andy. 
And they walked on for some dis- 
tance until they came to a parting 
in the road. Said Andy to Sandy: 
“T be leaving you here,” and Sandy 
asked him why. 
“Too 
Andy. 
I’m relating this story just as it 
was told to me by an Irishman, 
since no article about Scotland 
would be complete without a Scotch 
story. Needless to say it has no 
bearing whatever on the subject— 
stories seldom do. They are used 
merely to arouse interest. Yet this 
Irishman’s story about the two 
Scots does reflect a national trait 
that should be taken into considera- 
tion when marketing a product in 
Scotland. The Scotch are not a 
talkative people, and no amount of 
verbosity will take the place of facts 
in selling them merchandise. In 
fact a talkative salesman in Scot- 
land would be looked upon with dis- 
trust and suspicion. 


much argument,” replied 


Our impressions of the Scotch are 
largely formed by Scotch stories we 
hear on and off the stage. We have 
all laughed with the wit who tells 
us about slow motion pictures be- 


i 
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A Scotch market where thrifty housewives buy 


ing suggested to their inventor by 
two Scotchmen reaching for a lunch 
check. The description of a Scotch 
postoffice as a filling station for 
fountain pens is now well aged. 
After listening to these stories for 
a number of years, we feel that we 
know the Scotch very well. Our 
idea of Scotland is most likely a 
rugged bleak country, where money 
does not circulate, and where por- 
ridge and scones are the sole sub- 
sistence of the people. 

This, too, was my idea of Scot- 
land before visiting it. But after 


<, Testa SAR Ie 


Scotch shores are scenes of thriving industries 
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spending a week motoring through 
the smaller towns, and visiting 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
I have a different idea. It is true 
the Scotch are as saving of their 
pennies as they are of their words, 
but when it comes to hospitality 
you may travel far to find a more 
generous host than your Scotsman, 
although he will probably impress 
upon you several times during your 
visit that you are not in England, 
but in Scotland; that Scotland is a 
poor country, and you must not ex- 
pect much, you will be showered 
with hospitality. 

You cannot be among the Scotch 
long before you discover that the 
old feud with the English has not 
entirely been forgotten. The Scotch 
are not the forgetting nor the for- 
giving kind. They resent keenly 
the habit of the London papers in 
using “English” in place of “Brit- 
ish.” In fact the Edinburgh “Scots- 
man” ran a full column editorial the 
day I was in Edinburgh calling to 
task a certain English politician 
for referring in a speech to the 


-_ 


Talk to Britain 
through Britishers 


HE BOND of a common language 
is often deceptive. It induces the 
man of one country to believe in his 
complete understanding of another 
country speaking the same tongue. 
When this belief is acted upon in business and 
backed up by an extensive expenditure on ad- 
vertising, the results are generally disappoint- 
ing, and sometimes disastrous. 


The safe course in advertising is to employ a 
local Service Agent of proven merit. 


The services of Adams Publicity Ltd. of London 
are available for one or two American Adver- 
tisers seeking to enter the British market. 


ADAMS 


PUBLICITY LTD. 


K. O. Fearon, and H. R. Markham 
23 Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C. 1. 


Telephone: Museum 4901 (2 lines) 


Adams Advertise 
Admiralty Serges Ilford Plates and Papers 
Barker Coachwork Isotta Fraschini Cars 
Bisto, the Gravy Maker Italia House 
Cerebos Salt Silver King Golf Balls 
Ensign Cameras Trust Houses 
Etc. 


Associated with: Louis H. Frohman 
105 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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GREATER 
BRITAIN 


Should Be 
YOUR PROSPECT 


Experience proves that it pays 
to plan your selling and adver- 
tising campaigns so that they are 


100% effective. 


If the Englishman, Scotsman, 
Inshman and Welshman like your 
products, their relatives and 
friends in British Overseas mar- 
kets will want them too. Tell 
them how to get them. 


Educate the whole Empire in 
the use and value of what you 
have to sell. 


Advertise in Cape Town, Cal- 
cutta, Sydney, Auckland—as 
well as in London. 


Make Greater Britain your 
market. 


We can help you—Our 25 
years, and more, experience in 
advertising in all parts of the 
British Empire will prove of value 
to you and save a great deal of 
“experimenting.” 


Your enquiries will be welcomed by 


SERVICE 


Norfolk House, Norfolk St., 
LONDON, Eng. 


Cables: ‘*Steelads London.” 


Australasian Office : 
39 Pitt Street., Sydney, N.S.W. 
South African Office : 9 Long St., Cap2 Town, 


Member of the _ Association of 
British Advertising Agents, 
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“English Parliament” and the “Eng- 
lish navy.” It reminded that worthy 
that if it hadn’t been for the Scotch 
there wouldn’t be any British Em- 
pire today. A few days later I was 
in London and the London “Times” 
ran a reply to the editorial in the 
“Scotsman” expressing the wish 
that the Scotch in Parliament would 
return to Scotland and leave Eng- 
land to manage itself! 


Scottish Papers for Scotland 

This point of view is worth keep- 
ing in mind by an American manu- 
facturer planning a British advertis- 
ing campaign, as he will be told in 
London that the London news- 
papers cover the United Kingdom 
and control opinion in Edinburgh. 
They may control some opinion and 
influence some readers through their 
advertising columns, but a British 
campaign without a_— specially 
planned advertising campaign for 
Scotland would be quite on a par 
with an English manufacturer, ad- 
vertising in the New York papers 
and thinking that he was influenc- 
ing business in Atlanta. 

In this connection I talked to a 
manufacturer of cigarettes in Lon- 
don who has built up a very satis- 
factory sale for his product in the 
south of Scotland and the north of 
England. This manufacturer told 
me that with the same advertising 
appropriation in 1923 as he used in 
1922 he increased the sale of his 
leading brand twenty-two per cent 
in one year simply by using some 
of the provincial newspapers in ad- 
dition to the London newspapers. 
I mention this not to belittle the 
advertising value of the great Lon- 
don dailies with their circulations 
well over a million copies, but 
to warn American manufacturers 
against the fallacy of thinking they 
can adequately cover both England 
and Scotland, to say nothing of the 
north and south of Ireland, with 
circulation radiating only from 
London. 

At the present time Scotland is 
engaged in a brisk building pro- 
gram. Scotch cottages are more or 
less of a standard design, and are 
built to last two hundred years for 
£500 and up. A first class, up-to- 
date house, in the suburbs of Aber- 
deen or Glasgow, built of granite, 
costs approximately £1,000. The 
Scotchman, like the German, does 
not believe in paying rent if he can 
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possibly avoid it, and there is now 
under way in Scotland a movement 
to break up the large estates and 
build more freehold cottages. With 
this movement there goes a market 
for American bathroom specialties, 
and household appliances of the 
more practical kind. Unlike the 
Englishwoman who feels she is 
lowering herself socially by doing 
her own housework, you will find 
Scotch women even of good social 
position doing their own work. 
They are therefore better prospects 
for labor saving household appli- 
ances than the middle class English 
housewife, who figures that since 
she must keep one or two maids in 
order to maintain her social stand- 
ing, she might as well let them do 
the work. But “what people think” 
worries Mrs. McNab no more than 
it worries her good husband, Mr. 
McNab. And Mac doesn’t give a 
damn. 


Sandy Buys on Value Only 


Generally speaking, however, the 
market in Scotland for household 
appliances and luxuries is limited, 
except for appliances that show an 
actual monetary saving. <A Scots- 
man will buy anything within rea- 
son for his home if you can convince 
him it will save him money. Make 
no mistake about his being too poor 
to buy it. There is a great deal 
more wealth among the masses in 
Scotland than supposed, and wealth 
is becoming more widely distributed 
every year. Contrary to general 
opinion, Scotland before the war 
was a wealthy country, and I am 
told by the secretary of one of the 
largest banks in the north of Scot- 
land that the Scotch banker’s big- 
gest problem is to invest his de- 
posits without sending the money 
out of the country! Even with the 
big war drain, the Scotch banks 
are flourishing and there are pro- 
portionately more banks in Scotland 
today than there used to be saloons 
on Halsted Street before America 
went dry! And as a side-light on 
the reputation of the Scotch for 
penny squeezing, it is interesting to 
note that during the early years of 
the war the Scotch contributed 
more to war benefits, per capita 
population, than the English. 

Another dawning market in Scot- 
land is automobiles and supplies. 
Up to a year or so ago Mr. McNab 
looked upon the motor as a luxury 
to be indulged in only by the very 


n 


rich. He watched his English 
cousin tour through his streets 
without the least envy. Let him 
spend his money on petrol and 
tyres. He would put his money in 
the bank and let it draw its two per 
cent interest. But in the last few 
years the idea is spreading that a car 
is not a luxury, but almost a neces- 
sity, and more and more cars are 
being sold. 

Of the cars being sold the lean is 
strongly toward Fords. This is 
interesting because Fords are not 
common in England. The fact is 
that the Scotchman buys on value 
more so than the Englishman who 
is influenced somewhat by senti- 
ment. The Scotsman reasons things 
out for himself and is quite un- 
moved by flag waving. The Eng- 
lishman may believe “That Dunlop 
tyres are best because they are Brit- 
ish,” as the advertising states, but 
before Mr. McNab parts with fifty 
silver shillings he has to be shown, 
and not merely told. 


Heinz vs. Lea & Perrins 


I had an interesting demonstra- 
tion of this at a little hotel where 
we stopped for lunch at Pitlochry, 
near the Trossachs. We ordered a 
steak, and I asked for some Lea & 
Perrins sauce. The waitress said 
they didn’t have any but they had 
some Heinz’s Worcestershire Sauce 
which “was just as good.” Fancy 
if you can an English waiter admit- 
ting that any Worcestershire sauce 
was as good as Lea & Perrins’, 
which to him is an institution. When 
[ paid my bill I asked the hotel man- 
ager why he used Heinz’s Ameri- 
can Worcestershire sauce instead of 
Lea & Perrins’, which was British. 
And he looked at me in amazement. 
The idea of using a sauce because it 
was British had never occurred to 
him. Why should it? He bought 


his provisions on a quality-price | 


basis, wasn’t that enough? 

There should be a good opportun- 
ity in Scotland for a variety of 
breakfast cereals, such as Whea- 
tena, Pettijohns, Cream of Wheat, 


farina and other advertised brands. | 


Porridge for breakfast is, of course, 
a Scotch institution. The Scotch 
oatmeal used for their porridge is 
different from our oatmeal, and is a 
small round kernel. The Scotch 
housewife usually prepares her oat- 
neal the night before, and lets it 
stand on the back of the stove. The 


SATISFACTION 


before, during, and 


AFTER THE CAMPAIGN 


is the experience of the several clients 
of Palmer’s Publicity Service. 


Continuously from the moment when 
you invite our Principal to discuss 


your advertising problems to that time 
months or years ahead when you are 
reflecting on the progress made and 
the results achieved, you experience 
the keenest gratification at having 
selected your publicity advisers with 
discretion. 


However limited the amount you are 
prepared to spend in advertising, we 
are prepared and able to outline a 
scheme that will enable you to obtain 
the utmost results from that expendi- 
ture. That we are equipped to handle 
in their entirety all the ramifications 
of Press, Outdoor and Postal Publicity 
permits all your advertising to be con- 
trolled from one source. 


PALMER’S 


PUBLICITY SERVICE 


69, Fleet Street 
LONDON, E.C.4 


AMES — oinceemamNmaee. 
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W hat Sort of Reports 


Do Your Salesmen 


Write? 


Are they long-drawn out 
accounts of why the sales- 
men didn’t get the busi- 
ness, but holding out 
great hope for the future 


Or are they concise, in- 
formative reports giving 
information you are glad 
to have—almost as glad 
to have as orders? 


Or don’t they write any 
reports at all? 


Dartnell has just revised 


“A Salesman’s 
Correspondence” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Editor,‘‘Sales Management’ Magazine 


It is expressly written to help 
sales executives solve the re- 
port problem. It sells sales- 
men on the value to them of 
writing reports. It shows by 
numerous illustrations that a 
good report is a salesman’s 
best advertisement. 


Hundreds of letters from 
sales managers testify to the 
effectiveness of this Dartnell 
manual. More than two hun- 
dred leading concerns pur- 
chased quantities of the pre- 
vious editions to hand to their 
salesmen. 


The manual fits the coat 
pocket. It can be read through 
in a few hours. But the im- 
pression it makes on a sales- 
man lasts for the rest of his 
business career. It will solve 
your report problem—if you 
have one. 


Price on Approval 
$1.10 in boards; $1.60 in leatherette 


| 
_ The Dartnell Corporation 
Publishers 


| 1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
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idea of a quickly prepared breakfast 
food, and particularly the idea of a 
variety of porridges could, I believe, 
be successfully introduced into a 
number of the better homes. 

The Scotch business man is a par- 
ticularly good prospect for efficiency 
producing office devices. I found 
the Scotchman more keen to appre- 
ciate \merican methods than the 
English. The Scotch business man 
has, as a rule, friends or relatives in 
America who occasionally come 
back to Scotland and spread the 
message of office efficiency. Your 
Scotch employer will spend a shill- 
ing to make a pound any time, 


whereas your English employer 
might hold back for sentimental 


reasons. Sentiment has no part in 
Scotch business practice. 
Illustrating this, I was talking 
with a leading Scotch advertising 
agent. In the course of conversa- 
tion I had occasion to use my Ever- 


sharp pencil. The Scotsman imme- 


diately produced his, with some 
pride. “Great thing,’ he declared. 


“T just bought a gross of them for 
the staff. I loan them the pencil 
and give them twelve free leads, 
after that they have to buy their 
own leads. Means a saving of sixty 
pounds a vear to me!” 


Typical Scotch Psychology 


In Glasgow I met a chap who 
was in the wine business. He had 
about sixty in the office and while 
I was there a gong sounded and the 
whole office stopped work and the 
various chatted with one 
another for fifteen minutes. Then 
the gong sounded again and every- 
body returned to work. I asked my 
friend about it and he told me that 
they had two rest periods every day 

serving tea during the afternoon 
period. Of course, I was used to 
these tea parties in England, but | 
was surprised when my Glasgow 
friend told me he had found that 
these two breaks had greatly in- 
creased the output of the staff. He 
confided that he was soon going to 
cut the office hours down still more! 
This from a hard fisted unsenti- 
mental Scotchman! Convention, 
you will notice, had nothing to do 
with it. Whether the concern down 
the street worked long hours or 
short hours didn’t make any differ- 
ence to him. Two rest periods a 
day paid. That was sufficient. I 
went away thinking how typical 
that was of Scotch psychology. 


clerks 
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And so when you come to adver- 
tise in Scotland don’t be afraid of 
offending Scotch sensibilities by 
talking about such vulgar things as 
profits and money. The Scotch 
housewife and the Scotch business 
man do not wear the dollar sign on 
their sleeves, but it is very close to 
their heart. Copy that is destined 
to succeed in the land of Bruce and 
Wallace must have a sound very 
like the joyful tingling of the bell 
on the cash register. 
Mr. 
through the motions of loosening 
the strings on his pocketbook just 
because you tell him he ought to. 


In any event, 
McNab is not going to go 


" . 
Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Incorporates in 
Britain 
The British Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Ltd., has been incorpor- 
ated and has issued preliminary 
notice that a capital stock issue of 
£700,000 has been authorized, £650,- 
000 of which will be 

diately. 
The will manutacture 
in England Goodrich rubber prod- 


issued imme- 
company 


ucts now being supplied by the B. 
IF, Goodrich Company of the United 
States, 
producers of 


who are one of the largest 
mechanical rubber 
goods in the world, and whose net 
sales during 1923 were over the 
equivalent in sterling of £20,000,000. 

The company will take over the 
present large Goodrich trade in 
Great Britain and Dominions and 
Colonies and the sole right to manu- 
facture and sell Goodrich products 
in Great Britain 
certain selling 
Dominions, 
countries. 

The B. F. 
America will lend the company the 
minimum sum of £250,000 in the 
form of liquid assets, as an un- 
secured loan until January, 1927. 
The American Company will hold 
204,000 ordinary shares in the Brit- 
ish Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd. 


and Ireland, and 
rights in British 
Colonies and other 


Goodrich Company ot 


The Palmer Advertising Service 
has moved its plant from New York 
City to Tarrytown, New York. 
The general offices, however, will 
remain at 19 West 44th Street. 


~ 


emptor 


Mr. Johnson Backs Up His 
May Article 


(Continued from page 1241) 
business men generally, as I have 
found it, and in trying to determine 
why it is that the Commission has 
so conspicuously failed to accomp- 
lish the purposes for which it was 
established. It may be true that 
the Commission never has actually 
retaliated against any individual 
who appealed against its orders, or 
indulged in public criticism. I do 
know, however, that a great many 
business men believe the contrary, 
and are afraid to take an action that 
might provoke retaliation. 

Is It “Legalized Wrong”? 

In the “Saturday Evening Post” 
for May 17th, Mr. William C. Red- 
field, who was Secretary of Com- 
merce in President Wilson's cabinet, 
writes as follows: 

“This was the purpose for which 
the Federal Trade Commission was 
formed. This was the spirit in 
which it was conceived. It was to 
be the guide, counselor and friend 
of honest, sincere, inquiring busi- 
ness men. It has singularly failed 
to carry out the purpose for which 
it was created. Its failure has been 
progressive until it has evolved 
from a friend into an antagonist, 
from a counselor to an accuser, and 
has become to an amazing degree 
both judge and jury in dealing with 
crimes of its own creation. 

To cite a man for an alleged of- 
fense, to throw a shadow of dis- 
credit upon him or at the least to 
create doubt lest a ban be placed 
upon him, to cause him the certain 
loss that is sure to arise in such 
cases through the activities of com- 
petitors and the expense of employ- 
ing counsel, and then to cancel the 
charge and bid him good-by with- 
out either thanks or compensation 
—this has been too often the sub- 
stance of its procedure. All this 
may indeed be lawful, but if so it is 
legalized wrong, and whether law- 
ful or not it is a definite reversal of 
the purpose for which the Commis- 
sion was created.” 

Mr. Redfield speaks as a business 
man. Mr. Montague speaks as a 
lawyer, who is interested in demon- 
strating the legality of the Commis- 
sion’s procedure. That may be ad- 
mitted without further argument, 
but the question still remains as to 
whether it is not “legalized wrong.” 


Frogtown isnt worth a 


salesman’s time but 


there’s business there 
SEND 


ENV-O-BLANKS 


Frogtown has only three or four stores; it’s off the main line of any 
railroad; the roads are nearly impassable, even for your salesman’s 
Ford; the orders you get from there are welcome, but they aren't 
large enough to warrant any great expense in obtaining them. 
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Wessel’s Env-O-Blank Wessel’s Env-O-Blank Want-Order Book, Pat’d April 10, 1917 


Env-O-Blanks have proved the solution for the problem of getting those orders 


Here’s how it’s done—when you send out your catalogue or a piece of direct adver- 
tising, you enclose an Env-O-Blank or, better yet, a book of Env-O-Blanks which 
contains handy Want-Lists for your customer to record his needs between orders. 
When your customer wants to order, everything is ready for him, in handy form. 


No chance to go wrong 


He need not find and address an envelope; he can’t address you wrong; he has 
everything but a stamp supplied to him—even that, too, if you wish. And Env-O- 
Blanks are there, on the job, all the time. They offer you combined services of an 
advertising man and resident salesman. 

Everything is done to make it easy for Mr. Customer to order from you. The vital 
link between advertising and selling has been supplied. 

You ought to use Env-O-Blanks for the same reason that other progressive firms are 
using them—profitable results! Some of the large firms who use them successfullv 
are Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, National Grocer Company, Swift & Com- 
pany, Western Electric Company, Endicott-Johnson Corporation and Marshall 
Field & Company. There are hundreds of smaller ones. They use them not only for 
Frogtown but for larger towns, where they wish to keep contact with their customers 
between salesmen’s calls. 


Write for booklet “Making Prospects Customers” 


AMERICAN LOOSE LEAF MEG. Co. 


121 North Green Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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An Orphan Product Acquires a Name and 
Caste Through Advertising 


they could prove out in actual prac- 
tice all theories and ideas about the 
promotion of work shirt sales. 

At the end of the 1922 campaign 
it had been proved to their own, as 
well as the jobbers’ and dealers’ 
satisfaction, that the plans were 
sound, They began immediately to 
plan for the same type of campaign 
in other cities. When the season 
started in 1923 they placed advertis- 
ing in the newspapers of Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Memphis, Little Rock, 
New Orleans, Dallas, San Antonio, 
and Houston. In addition to the 
newspaper they continued the farm 
paper schedules, and added new 
papers from time to time. 


Jobbers Are Important Factor 


Mr. Champion continued: “In 
determining which cities to adver- 
tise in we selected points where we 
had the right sort of jobbing sup- 
port; these cities, however, were 
also selected for their strategic lo- 
cation. First we wanted a closely 
knit market, so that advertising in 
the metropolitan centers would 
build up trade in the surrounding 
territory, and overlap into the terri- 
tory of the next nearest metropol- 
itan center, thus forming a block 
of territory which would be well 
covered. As an example of how 
this policy works out consider a 
town like La Cross, Wis. Our ad- 
vertising in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis papers all 
covers a portion of the territory 
worked by our jobber at La Crosse. 
While no newspapers are used in 
his city, nevertheless he reaps the 
benefit of our advertising in the 
four surrounding metropolitan cen- 
ters. 


“ce 


Carrying out our 1922 plans we 


continued the advertising in the 
same cities again in 1923. While 
the number of cities may appear 


small yet we covered a wide terri- 
tory. Take the territory from 
Southern Arkansas to the Canadian 
border. Advertising in Little Rock 
exerts influence to the southern 
boundary of the state, and to the 
north it leaves off just about where 
advertising influence from Kansas 
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(Continued from page 1222) 


City begins. Then Omaha’s territory 
and advertising coverage stops just 
about where the Twin Cities leaves 
off. Thus by selecting important 
metropolitan centers our advertis- 
ing covers a much larger territory 
than may first be imagined.” 

When sales figures were totalled 
for 1923 it was found that sales had 
amounted to more than 600,000 
dozen Big Yank shirts for the year. 

Encouraged by the success in 
1923 the company lost no time in 
planning to enter additional markets 
with intensive merchandising and 
advertising. So far this year Louis- 
ville, Nashville, Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco have been added to the 
list of towns where newspaper ad- 
vertising is being used. The same 
campaigns are being carried on in 
all of the towns where advertising 
was started in 1921 and 1923, carry- 
ing out the original five year pro- 
gram for advertising outlined in 
1922 after the campaign of 1921 
proved successful. 

It will be noted that the cities 
added in 1924, with the exception of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, are 
the next logical steps in the cultiva- 
tion of a strip of territory along the 
Mississippi valley. Louisville, Nash- 
ville, Birmingham and Montgomery 
are all trade centers for the territory 
bordering on Memphis and New 
Orleans which were opened up in 
1923. The two cities on the Pacific 
coast were added because of un- 
usually strong jobber connections 
and the good potential market on 
the coast. 


A Logical Expansion 


Of course the company sells Big 
Yank shirts in all parts of the coun- 
try, the distribution being handled 
by 230 leading jobbers. As fast as 
conditions warrant the newspaper 
campaigns will be extended to 
other cities. When this time comes 
it will be easy to select another tier 
of cities on either the eastern or 
western boundaries of the territory 
already covered. Suppose it was de- 
cided to expand eastward. There is 
a group of cities whose trading 
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radius extends westward to the 
eastern boundaries of the trade 
radius of the cities already covered. 

Taking Buffalo, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, Cincinnati, Chattanooga and 
Atlanta would add another slice of 
territory which would patch natur- 
ally on the territory already covered 
by intensive advertising. The same 
plan would work equally well 
should it be decided to expand to 
the west. Or in the event that con- 
ditions warranted greater intensifi- 
cation inside the territory already 
opened up there remains cities such 
as Indianapolis, St. Louis, Des 
Moines, and Oklahoma City to be 
added to the list. Thus it will be 
seen that the selection of the initial 
cities for advertising was particu- 
larly well planned, for it gives the 
company a closely knit, compact 
territory, easily expanded, and 
easily intensified, whichever seems 
necessary or advisable, according to 
the various conditions such as the 
status of jobbing outlets, local com- 
petition, ete. 


Policy Prevents Sales Slumps 


“The value of our advertising and 
merchandising methods is being 
forcibly demonstrated right now,” 
explained Mr. Champion when 
asked about present day conditions. 
“\Vhile Iam confident there are just 
as many work shirts being worn to- 
day as ever, yet it is true that re- 
serve stocks in the hands of jobbers 
and dealers are somewhat below 
normal. Despite this condition, the 
first five months of our business for 
1924 showed an increase over 1923, 
yet we know there are in the aggre- 
gate perhaps half the usual stocks 
of work shirts on the shelves of job- 
bers and dealers. This condition 
has not, as yet, seriously affected 
us, but we know that it has impaired 
sales of other manufacturers whose 
lines have no consumer demand or 
acceptance to speak of. Thus our 
sales promotion pays for itself in 
another way. It acts as insurance 
against drastic slumps in our own 
sales and enables our wholesale dis- 
tributers to obtain better turnover 
than is possible on any line which 
has no promotion system —no 
printed salesmanship—back of it.” 


A Manufacturer Whose Advertising Made Sales for His Competitor 


(The following is from an executive of an “‘Al’’ concern in Louisiana.—Deleted names furnished upon request) 


‘ok eK KX 


, we use your Register to look up the names of manufacturers; here is an interesting 
incident ; — 

“The writer had noticed a certain machine advertised in some paper, but he didn’t remember what 
paper or the name of the manufacturer. He consulted your Register and thought he landed on the nght 
name in the of Wis., and placed $!6,000.00 worth of business with these 
people, with good prospects for more. The funny part of this is, that some weeks later the writer found the trade 
paper advertisement he had in mind and it was the advertisement of another manufacturer. 


“We might relate another story that is interesting. Some thirty years ago we inserted an advertisement in a 
directory; it resulted in this Company securing a customer in London, England. This same customer purchased 
over $100,000.00 worth of stock from us last year alone.” 


(Signed) 


sae 
Pata 
2 Pease 


THE MAN WHO BUYS, DIRECTS OR SPECIFIES 


The Executive, Purchasing Agent, or Department Head 


Every Line of Business — Every Day in the Year — Everywhere 


He is often impressed by your trade paper advertising, your direct-by-mail matter, etc., and feels that 
eventually he may buy your product. 

Often, when the buying moment does arrive, he does not recall either your name or where he saw your 
advertisement ;—or he has mislaid your circular. 

With Thomas’ Register always at hand, there is neither the necessity nor inclination to search through 
an accumulation of miscellaneous papers. A substantial price is paid for the Register, especially to save this 
searching. As a rule, it is the thing consulted for sources of supply. It is known to furnish all names,—and it is 
assumed that the manufacturer of any particular product that is advertised, is likely to publish descriptive matter in the 
Register that will identify said product. If such descriptive matter is not there, something else equally satisfactory 
may be found among the wide selection afforded by the Register. 

More than 2,000 concerns publish more than 6,000 items of descriptive matter in Thomas’ Register, and 
thereby, at a slight annual cost, substantially increase the effectiveness of their trade paper and direct advertising;— 
and further, it often happens that they actually reap the fruits of the advertising of others who neglect to thus 
reinforce their trade paper and direct advertising by publishing appropriate descriptive matter in Thomas’ Register, 
the universal buying guide. 

Inquiry among important concerns in all lines everywhere will show that a large portion of them use 
Thomas’ Register, and they want manufacturers to publish “informative” matter therein, where those concerned 
with buying or specifying may quickly find it when the occasion arises. The returns are exceptionally substantial; 
the cost per year is trifling. 

The new edition is about closed—no other opportunity for a year. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 8th Ave., New York. 
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This Portfolio 


Increased Our 


Jobber Sales Ten Times 


(Continued from page 1238) 


manner. So much for the front 
cover pocket. 

In the rear cover pocket is found 
an ample supply of Barrett inter-or- 
ganization memorandum sheets and 
addressed envelopes. To be sure, 
we realize the dealer has stationery, 
but we also realize that there is 
bound to be a psychological reac- 
tion in using our informal memo 
sheets—he immediately feels like a 
member of old standing in the Bar- 
rett family. Self-addressed enve- 
lopes make it easier for him to write 
to us—especially when he is out on 
the road. 

Two copies of each circular are 
also placed in the rear pocket as a 
reminder or suggestion that here is 
the proper place to carry surplus 
literature. When carried in the 
binder pocket it can not become 
dog-eared or creased in an unpre- 
sentable manner as is the case when 
placed in a coat or trouser pocket. 


The Method of Follow-Up 


Now then, we have explained how 
we help the dealer help himself. We 
could stop here, recline back in our 
swivel chair, park our heels on the 
desk and wait for the orders to roll 
in. Would they come? Perhaps, 
but certainly not in the quantity 
that we desire and only so long as 
the newness of our dealer sales 
binder lasted. Then all our efforts 
back of the scheme and the binder 
would be naught. Right here is the 
critical stage of most plans or cam- 
paigns—a_ brilliant start and no 
more, 

The dealer is only human. He 
can forget as easily as you—espe- 
cially when your product is a tech- 
nical specialty, such as ours. The 
real work comes right at this point 
and here it is: each month Barrett 
dealers receive a letter expounding 
the merits of our equipment and 
otfering suggestions on the best pos- 
sible means of obtaining the most 
from our line. The letters are never 
general in text. Instead they deal 
with one, and only one, of our de- 
vices at a time. One month we talk 
lift-trucks, the next, lift-truck plat- 
forms, then portable elevators, and 
so on. Each letter has a companion 
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piece in the form of a circular ex- 
tolling the merits of the particular 
devices written about in the letter. 


Occasionally we send two letters 


within the month period. This 
second letter deals with Barrett 
service—meaning the service and 


cooperation the home office desires 
to render in conjunction with the 
dealer’s efforts in order to make the 
account a paying one for him. So 
effective have these “service letters” 
been that it is not at all uncommon 
to have a dealer write in and request 
ten or twenty additional copies to 
be passed out among his salesmen. 
We do not make the mistake of 
writing the dealers’ salesmen direct. 
It has been our experience that the 
dealer resents this, even though he 
may not show it. What would your 
attitude be if some house continu- 


ally sent letters to your salesmen 
suggesting that they do this, that, 
and the other in promoting the sale 
of your equipment? Remember, the 
dealer pays these men with his 
money and it is therefore his privil- 
ege to direct their efforts. 

Another argument we continually 
use with the dealer is that we do 
not compel him to invest one penny 
for stock. As previously stated, our 
equipment is technical and a spe- 
cialty. There are many, many 
standard models—all having a well- 
defined use. A _ stock of one or 
two trucks would be inadequate. 
Nothing short of thirty-five or forty 
trucks would permit prompt and 
efficient service. We, therefore, 
maintain these stocks for him in our 
own warehouses scattered at advan- 
tageous points throughout the coun- 
try. 

That we are on the right track is 
evidenced by the growth of our 
dealer business. We receive ten 
times the volume that was received 
two years ago—the time this plan 
was put into effect. 


Five Sales Managers’ Experiences 
With Exhibits 


(Continued from page 1268) 


exhibitors’ problem ‘in the following 
letter. He says: 

“The question embodied in your 
recent letter, ‘Do exhibits at con- 
ventions, trade shows, business 
shows, fairs, expositions really pay 
their way?’ is one of those general 
ones which it is very difficult to an- 
swer either by ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ 

“We have exhibited at business 
shows where we felt the expendi- 
ture was justified. In the majority 
of cases, however, we are not in 
favor of so exhibiting, as we feel 
that the expense and bother involved 
is more than the gain we get from 
them. 

“\We do not feel necessarily that 
an exhibit should pay its own way 
in direct sales. We would be satis- 
fied if we sold orders secured from 
leads and defrayed the expense of 
the exhibit, paying us a profit. 

“\We have not found that sales- 
men in charge of exhibits sell more 
during these conventions than they 
would doing regular canvassing 
work. They have to waste too much 
time answering idle questions, pass- 
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ing out literature or entertaining 
visitors. 

“\Ve cannot say that as a general 
thing the prospects obtained from 
shows are as good as those worked 
up by the salesman in his regular 
calls. In the first place, a great 
many people who attend business 
shows are high school youngsters 
or merely the idle and curious who 
have no other place to go. 


“We believe that 
exhibitors in general are badly 
fooled by the apparent interest 
shown by many people who come 
into a booth. They may be at- 
tracted by a beautiful display but 
not be genuinely interested. This 
probably applies more to demon- 
strations of machinery and office 
appliances than it does to some 
other products. Speaking from my 
own experience, I know that I have 
oftentimes watched exhibits of 
printing machinery, duplicating de- 
vices and the like, and have been 
impelled to ask questions about 
them when I had no intention of 
ever buying.” 


salesmen and 
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Are You Different from Other Men?r 


A Simple Test that will Aid You to Select with 
Certainty the Main Road to Advertising Success 


OU are now reading a “Busi- 
ness Paper,” one that special- 
izes in the problems of sales 
management—it is YOUR paper 
-dealing altogether with your 
problems in both text and ad- 
vertising. It is made for you, and 
it is to your credit that you enter- 
tain for it an unusual degree of 
interest. 


But have you stopped to reflect 
that you are not different in this 
respect from other men: Men in 
other fields have the same inter- 
est in their work that you have in 
yours. They must have timely, 
dependable information about 
equipment, materials, processes, 
prices and markets. They get 
all this in THEIR business paper 
—to these men it is more than a 
publication—it is an_ essential 
working tool. 


Check up your own plant, and 
you will find that each important 
executive reads a business paper 

his business paper. And his 
interest in the paper is in precise 
proportion to his interest in his 
job or the business. 


Results of One Check-Up 


Then check up the people to 
whom you SELL and you will 
find the same situation, A na- 
tionally known firm of public 
accountants checked up the buy- 
ing habits of the executives in 
609 leading manufacturing con- 
cerns, and found that OVER 


By Jesse H. Neal 


NINETY -FIVE PER CENT 
specified business papers as their 
principal source of buying infor- 
mation. 


Answering a direct question, 
these executives advised other 
concerns with anything to sell to 
them to advertise in the proper 
business papers. 


If you sell to retail merchants, 
the same principle holds good. 
To a progressive merchant, his 
retail business paper is more 
necessary, if possible, than the 
industrial paper is to the manu- 
facturer. The surest, quickest, 
cheapest way to get dealer coop- 
eration through advertising, is to 
use the dealers’ own papers. 


Now go on into the profes- 
sional field—the engineers, the 
architects, the teachers, the doc- 
tors, ete., and here you find their 
technical periodicals regarded as 
a continuous post graduate course 
—practically their only means of 
keeping up with the constant 
growth and change going on in 
their professions—as necessary 
as text books in a college. 


Significance to Sales Executives 


What should all this mean to 
the alert sales manager? That 
this is an age of specialization in 
publishing as well as in business 
-that the specialized advertising 
message in a specialized medium, 


going to a specialized group, 1s, 


in the nature of things, the most 
effective and economical sales 
auxiliary known to present day 
practice. 


No, you are not different from 
other men in the interest you feel 
for your own problems, nor in 
your attitude towards the paper 
dealing exclusively with those 
problems. 


3ut you ARE in the minority, 
if you are not using business 
papers in an adequate, represen- 
tative way, and at a disadvantage, 
too, as compared with those who 
are. Last year 170,000 adver- 
tisers placed 800,000 to 1,000,000 
pages of advertising in the trade, 
technical and industrial papers 
of the country—the “business” 
papers. 

One more point—there is the 
same difference between publica- 
tions as there is between flesh 
and blood salesmen. Some sales- 
men are better than others. The 
trade-mark in the publishing field 
that indicates the top notch of 
publishing excellence is—“Mem- 
ber of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.” 


If you want our cooperation in 
helping you get market FACTS, 
or in picking the right business 
papers for your purpose, just ask 


for it. Our Advisory Service 
Bureau has nothing to do with 
the sale of space—it deals only 
with counsel and its services are 


free of any charge or obligation. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


Composed of qualified papers only, reaching 
54 distinct fields of trade and industry 


Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street - 


New York 
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Why National Advertisers are “in Dutch” With 


the proprietor emphasizes the point 
that this has been one of the chief 
factors in his immediate success. 
Spater & Walser, haberdashers, 
are vigorously outspoken in depre- 
cating advertised products. “We 
used to think advertised goods were 
the only ones for us to carry,” de- 
clared J. H. Spater, president, “but 
now we think they are the only ones 
not to carry. We thought the ad- 
vertised lines would give us a big 
volume and quick sales because they 
are supposed to be sold before the 
customer enters the store. We have 
learned differently. Our customers 
want values and they don’t get 
them when they buy advertised 
goods. We can give them better 
goods for less money by featuring 
unadvertised lines or our own 
brands, and that is what they want. 
“Not only so, but advertised lines 
must be supplemented by the re- 
tailer’s own advertising.” Here Mr. 
Spater told of a friend who had been 
an enthusiastic booster for adver- 
tised lines and would handle no 
other in his hat and furnishings 
store, but who, because he was un- 
able to advertise, had failed. “The 
trouble was,” he “the big 
stores also carry the same adver- 
tised lines and advertise them them- 
selves, so they got the business 
while the little fellow failed.” 


said, 


A Haberdasher’s Experience 


Summerfield & Hecht, furniture 
dealers, have found it best in their 
particular store not to handle adver- 
tised goods, according to A. D. Val- 
lequette, general manager, though 
he admits that such may not be the 
case with other furniture dealers. 

“We are building business for 
Summerfield & Hecht and not for 
any manufacturer,” Mr. Vallequette 
said. “We used to handle adver- 
tised lines and we may do so again, 
but for the present, we think best 
to feature our own name. 

“We have had some unpleasant 
experiences with manufacturers of 
advertised products and I think any 
merchant who handles such goods 
will have them too. We used to 
stock heavily on a brand of floor 
covering, for example. The manu- 
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Some Retailers 


(Continued from page 1212) 


facturer had no distributing station 
here and we sold a lot of his goods, 
necessitating our buying one or 
more carloads at a time. Once or 
twice just after we had stocked 
heavily, the manufacturer cut the 
price and would give us no adjust- 
ment. He also sold to a popular 
price department store at a conces- 
sion on condition that the store ad- 
vertise the goods as slightly imper- 
fect. If they were slightly imper- 
fect, the imperfection couldn't be 
detected and the department store 
of course got the business. 

“National advertisers claim to 
maintain standard prices, but they 
don't. Time and again we urged 
the stove manufacturers to stop the 
little hardware dealers from cutting 
prices, but they would do nothing. 
Now we think best to feature our 
own stove. 

“Not only so, but the margin of 
profit on advertised goods in our 
line is not enough. The cost of 
doing business is high, there are 
some losses from bad debts in the 
credit business, and the retailer 
must have a liberal margin to work 
on. 


Finds Substitution Easy 


Questioned as how they handle 
customers who ask for advertised 
goods, one employee in this store 
brought out an interesting fact. 
“Don’t you know,” he countered, 
“that the majority of people who 
ask for an advertised product do so 
merely because they have seen or 
heard the name and not because 
they know anything about the 
merits of that or its competing prod- 
ucts? Furthermore, they often con- 
fuse the trade name with all prod- 
ucts of the kind. 


“Nine people out of every ten 
who go to buy a cabinet model 
phonograph will ask for a Victrola. 


Do they want a Victor? Certainly 
not. Show them a cabinet model of 
any other make and they won't 
know the difference. The same is 
true of ‘B. V. D.’s.’ Almost everyone 
thinks B. V. D.’s are a style or type 
of underwear. Show them the same 
style in any other make and they 
won't know the difference. The 
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same is true, again, of Palm Beach 
suits and other products.” 

The R. H. Fyfe Shoe Company, 
one of the largest shoe retailers in 
the world, features its own brand 
exclusively. “We are in business 
for ourselves, not for the manufac- 
turers,” A. O. Day, general man- 
ager, remarked when asked why his 
firm does not handle advertised 
lines. “The shoe retailer who 
handles an advertised line is simply 
doing business for the manufacturer 
and swapping dollars. So long as 
he features the manufacturer’s 
brand, he is establishing a demand 
for that brand and not for his mer- 
chandise. People buy from him be- 
cause they have become accustomed 
to wear that shoe and not because 
he sells it. The manufacturer knows 
this and so does the retailer. If, 
therefore, the manufacturer chooses 
to take the account away from one 
retailer and give it to another or to 
open a branch, he can do so without 
any appreciable loss of business, 
while the retailer must start in to 
popularize other manutac- 
turer’s line. 


some 


“We do our own advertising and 
give our own service. We buy from 
any manufacturer we please and we 
are in position to dictate to him, 
rather than having him dictate to 
us. We can change manufacturers 
at any time without affecting our 
trade. Furthermore, we can get bet- 
ter service than if we handled ad- 
vertised lines, because our manu- 
facturers know we are independent 
and they must give us service. 


Who Pays Cost? 


“No one can deny that advertising 
money and the consumer 
must pay that cost. The argument 
that advertising increases produc- 
tion and lessens the cost is refuted 
by the fact that many non-adver- 
tisers produce just as much and sell 
goods of equal or better quality for 
less.” 


costs 


All druggists carry advertised 
goods, but many of the larger ones 
cut prices. The tendency in the 
drug line, in the big stores, at any 
rate, is away from private brands, 


(Continued on page 1324) 
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Lilly 


Brothers 


Do you remember way back when 
Lilly’s Undertaking Parlors occupied a 
small store room on Sixth Avenue? 
This notable institution has kept pace 


with progress 


public. 


and faith with the 


Today Lilly’s beautiful funeral home 


is the result of Lilly Service. 


It is the 


greatest institution of its, kind in lowa. 


An undertaking establishment would seem to be among the few that really are “different.” As 
the facts below show, however, the same treatment that brings buyers for other services or 


commodities has proved effective in this field. 


Getting Results for a 


Lilly Brothers, who conduct a fine funeral 
home in Des Moines, Iowa, decided that 
their business was not adapted to advertis- 
ing. As an experiment however, they con- 
sented to try rotogravure in the belief that 
pictures would tell the story. That wasover 
a year ago, and they have continued to use 
space regularly in rotogravure ever since. 


“Different” Business 


They definitely state that rotogravure has 
given them more high-grade publicity 
in a short two years than they could have 
secured through ordinary channels in 
ten years, and that they will adopt the 
use of rotogravure as a part of their bus- 
iness policy hereafter. They use about 
four thousand lines a year. 


Advertisers or advertising agencies with a “different” business will find inter- 
esting material in the 68-page book, “Rotogravure, How and When to Use 
It.” Sent free on request to Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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This advertisement, of which the preceding page is a part, is published to promote public 
interest in Rotogravure and the papers which carry Rotogravure sections. Kimberly-Clark 
Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, manufacture Rotoplate, a perfect paper for Rotogravure 


printing, which is used by the following papers: 


CITY 


Albany, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Havana, Cuba 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PAPER 


Knickerbocker Press 
Citizen 

Constitution 

Journal 

Sun 

News 

Herald 

Traveler 
Standard-Union 
Courier 

Express 

Times 

Daily News 
Commercial-Tribune 
Enquirer 
News-Leader 

Plain Dealer 

Rocky Mountain News 
Register 

Free Press 

News 
Dispatch-Herald 
News-Sentinel 
Courant 

Diario De La Marina 
Chronicle 
Indianapolis Star 
Journal-Post 

Times 
Courier-Journal 
Herald 

Commercial Appeal 
El Universal 
Journal 


CITY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
New York, N. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y._ 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


RASA AS 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wichita, Kan. 


PAPER 


Journal 

Tribune 

Banner 
Times-Picayune 
Call 

Corriere D’America 
Evening Post 
Forward 

Herald 

Il Progresso 
Times 

Tribune 

World 

Bee 

News 
Journal-Transcript 
Public Ledger 
Journal 
Democrat-Chronicle 
Globe-Democrat 
Post-Dispatch 
Pioneer Press-Dispatch 
Daily News 
Chronicle 

Times 

News-Times 
Republican 

Herald 
Post-Standard 


‘Post 


Star. 
Republican 
Eagle 


Intaglio printing is variously called gravure, photogravure, roto- 
gravure and similar names. There are many printing plants in the 
important cities of America equipped to supply rotogravure sec- 
tions to newspapers. Complete information furnished on request. 


_ Kimberly. 


Neenah.Wis. 


NEW VORK, S$! Chombers %. 


CHICADO, 208 S La Selle St. LOG ANGELES, SHOVE Sin th St. 


Clark @mpany 
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OTOGRAVURE 


Perfect Pictures ~the Universal Language 


ance 


to 


“What’s 


Despite the wailing you’ve heard about the farmer, 
sales of automobiles in Nebraska increased twenty- 
one per cent in the past two years—and farmers 
form the class that bought most of them. 
change the line, “What’s wrong with the farmer?” 
sales manager?” 


wrong with the 


Why not 


What Sales Managers Think About 
Sales Prospects in Omaha Territory 


A Frank Discussion of Business Conditions in Omaha’s Trade 
Territory; Increased Buying Freely Predicted for Fall of 1924 


DARTNELL investigator 
who has just completed an 


investigation of conditions in 
Omaha reports that the concensus 
of leading wholesalers may be 
summed up as follows: Sales from 
three to twelve per cent behind last 
year; backward spring, late crops, 
but good prospects for fall business 
due to the care with which farmers 
have cultivated their crops and the 
caution exercised to hold down pro- 
duction costs; ample moisture 
which insures good crops of corn 
and wheat, barring, of course, the 
unexpected; collections fair, and 
need careful watching. Consider- 
able building activity, but general 
opinior is that building has reached 
its peak; tradespeople fairly well 
employed but some unemployment 
among “white collar workers.” Re- 
tail sales slow on account of unsea- 
sonable weather, but a general feel- 
ing that retail sales will hold up 
well during summer, and show 
healthy activity in fall. 

While none of the wholesalers 
who expressed their opinions looked 
for a big volume of trade from 
farmers until they have had an op- 
portunity to get the benefit of this 
year’s crops, practically every sales 
executive declared that farmers 


would undoubtedly buy more this 
fall than last. Several reasons point 
to this increased activity among 
farmers; they have reduced debts, 
and have incurred no large obliga- 
tions to be paid this fall; crops have 
been planted and worked at a mini- 
mum of expense; with the exception 
of automobiles and absolute neces- 
sities, the farmers have bought very 
little for the past two years, and 
having done little building, the 
farmers in the Omaha trade terri- 
tory will doubtless have more cash 
to spend this fall than they have had 
for several years. 


Money Is Plentiful 


This is indicated by the statement 
of bankers who claim that money ts 
plentiful and borrowers _ scarce. 
March first is settlement day for 
farm loans and this year the bankers 
found themselves with more money 
than they could loan. As compared 
with 1923, the president of the 
Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank 
states that but $600,000 was loaned 
on March first to farmers, while at 
the same time in 1923 approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 was loaned. This 
indicates that the proceeds from 
this year’s crops will be available 
for purchases instead of being used 
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up in payment of loans and interest. 

The general manager of the 
Pioneer Paint & Glass Company 
says in a recent letter, which frankly 
admits a falling off in sales this 
year, “The writer felt at the conclu- 
sion of last year’s business that the 
tide hac turned and that this cen- 
tral agricultural section was going 
to show a gradual improvement. 
His opinion was based solely. on 
crops and increased value.” 

G. E. Jennings, vice-president of 
the Wright & Wilhelmy Company, 
one of Omaha’s largest hardware 
wholesalers says, “We can’t help, 
but believe that we will have a good 
fall business. The average farmer 
hasn’t obligated himself very much 
in the last year. Of course he has 
purchased too many automobiles 
and his absolute necessities, but 
very few of them have bought any 
additional farms or erected any ad- 
ditional buildings. Therefore, they 
ocught to be in a position to spend 
more money should they have a 
good crop than they have been ac- 
customed to spending.” In speak- 
ing of collections, Mr. Jennings 
says, “Collections are just fair in 
Omaha and Omaha trade territory. 
I think the average credit man is 
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watching his accounts closer than 
ever before.” 

Summing up the opinions of the 
various sales executives of Omaha, 
it would seem that everyone is ex- 
pecting a marked improvement by 
fall, and that nearly all of the busi- 
ness men are going ahead, conserva- 
tively, it is true, but with confidence 
that conditions in the Omaha terri- 
tory warrant vigorous sales effort, 
which will be rewarded by a fair 
volume of business just as soon as 
the farmers begin to receive the 
proceeds of this year’s crops. 


Nebraska’s Rich Crops 


In determining whether or 
the Omaha trade territory is a good 
one for intensive this 
summer and fall, it is well to con- 
sider Nebraska’s place in agriculture 
in 1923. The total value of all ag- 
ricultural crops and live stock prod- 
ucts in Nebraska for the year 1923 
was $514,823,000 which is a per farm 
average of $4,000, as compared with 
a per farm average of approximately 
$2,000 for the entire country. Thus 
it would appear that if this ratio is 
maintained during 1924 that the 
Omaha territory would present op- 
portunities above the average for 
the sales manager with a product to 
sell. The per capita value of agri- 
cultural and live stock products for 
Nebraska in 1923 was approxi- 
mately $400, and for the United 
States it was but $125. 


not 


cultivation 


The Omaha trade territory is not, 
by any means, confined to Nebraska 
alone. Its trade territory can per- 
haps best be described by an oval. 
the eastern extreme reaching well 


past the middle of Iowa and gradu- 


keel. 

This territory includes parts of 
eleven states—Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Montana, Wyoming, Minne- 
sota and South Dakota, and all of 
Nebraska. By no means dependent 
entirely on the condition of the 
wheat crops, which are, as everyone 
knows, the cause of most of the 
complaints regarding the condition 


of the farmer, Omaha's business 
promises for the 


ness of Omaha on an even 


well fall 
though there may be no relief for 
the all-wheat farmers about which 
we have heard so much. Corn is 
Nebraska’s most important 
and last year that state was third 
in corn production, although we 
hear very little about corn in the 
public prints, yet this crop alone 
was valued in Nebraska last 


at $144,188,000. 
Packing Industry Is Great 


even 


crop, 


year 


Ranking third in the country as a 
live stock center, the packing busi- 
ness of Omaha is the source of a 
vast income and offers employment 
for a large group of workers, who 
are seldom forced to undergo lay- 
off periods due to the general sta- 
bility of the packing industry. The 
receipts of the packers in Omaha 
are a good indication of the wealth 
derived from live stock in the terri- 
tory tributary to Omaha. In 1923 
1,792,932 cattle, 3,649,496 hogs, and 
2,969,052 sheep were marketed in 
Omaha. The constant growth of 
the packing industry in Omaha is an 
indication of the importance of this 
market and the steady consistent 
growth of the farm wealth of the 
district. 

Omaha is the 


largest primary 


grain market in the United States. 
It receives practically all of its grain 
direct from the country, little if any 
of it being shipped to Omaha from 
other grain concentration points. In 
1923) Omaha handled 22,631,400 
bushels of wheat, 23,370,200 bushels 
of corn, 19,112,000 bushels of oats, 
and 1,260,800 bushels of barley. 

It is not widely that 
Omaha is the leading production 
center of pig lead, the total output 
of the smelters being $39,346,870 in 
1923. 


known 


How Owners Are Numerous 


While it is true that the condition 
of agriculture practically governs 
the prosperity of the Omaha trade 
territory, yet there are other 
avenues of employment which pay 
out huge sums in wages and add to 
the payrolls of the city which, while 
not a leader in industrial output, is 
nevertheless a growing factor in the 
nation’s industrial life. Packing 
house products were valued in 1923 
at $187,945,630, flour and mill prod- 
ucts at $8,333,000, butter and cheese, 
$23,174,930. Manufactured products 
in 1924 reached a total of $381,813,- 
156, and as the largest portions of 
receipts from manufactured prod- 
ucts go into labor it may be seen 
that Omaha has a sizeable annual 
payroll—a steady flow of ready cash 
which quickly finds its way into re- 
tail channels. 


One sales manager who has a 
reputation for conducting many 


successful sales drives and in keep- 
ing sales at a high mark during so- 
called dull periods, says that he al- 
ways puts added pressure on towns 
where there is a high 


ally enlarging in width 

until it reaches the Se 
middle of Nevada, cuts 
off the southeastern 
corner of Oregon, and 
reaches at its extreme 
north and south points 
almost to the Canadian 
borders of Montana, 
and to within fifty or 
sixty miles of the south- 
ern borders of Utah 
and Colorado. In this 
district there are many 
contributing factors to 
the wealth and_ pros- 
perity of Omaha’s trad- 
ing territory, all of 


which aid in maintain- 
ing the wholesale busi- 
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The Omaha Grain Exchange Building 
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percentage of home 
owners. His theory is 
that the average home 
owner is invariably a 
better prospect than 
any other worker; he 
is the last to pull up 
stakes and leave, and, 
as a rule, the last to be 
thrown out of employ- 
ment. Whether this is 
true or not it is at least 
interesting to note that 
Omaha _ ranks fourth 
among the large cities 
in home ownership. 


| nay 


Although Omaha is 
thirty-fourth in popula- 
tion, this city ranks 


Omaha 


-*- and its FIRST newspaper —the 
OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


FIRST in advertising—National, Local and classified. 
FIRST in circulation—city, country and total. FIRST 
in volume of news matter published, daily and Sunday. 
FIRST in features and of course, quite naturally FIRST 
in results regardless of the product advertised. This is 
not a “flash in the pan” record, but a month in and month 
out, year in and year out performance. 


There are but few newspapers in the country having so 
complete a coverage in the cities in which they are pub- 
lished as that of the World-Herald. The World-Herald 
circulation is overwhelmingly concentrated among the 
people living IN Omaha and the people living within easy 
reach of the Omaha stores. In other words World- 
Herald readers BUY IN OMAHA. 


The National Advertiser can cover the Omaha Market thor- 
oughly and economically with an exclusive campaign in the 


Omaha World Herald 


Morning —- Evening — Sunday 


MAY CIRCULATION—DAILY, 103,344—SUNDAY, 100,380 


National Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


New York—Chicago—San Franciseo—Detroit 


j / 
re. 
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nineteenth in bank clearings, an in- 
dication of the volume of wholesale 
trade that is cleared through the 
city. As a wholesale center Omaha 
commands the trade of a vast inland 
empire, there being only Kansas 
City and Denver as immediate com- 
petitors for the trade of a large por- 
tion of what is known as the Omaha 
radius. While there are other cities 
such as Des Moines, St. Joseph and 
Salt Lake City that cut in on a por- 
tion of Omaha’s trading territory 
there are other vast stretches of 
country where no other jobbing 
point can compete successfully with 
Omaha. 
Retail Selling Conditions 


As a retail center Omaha draws 
trade from a territory which con- 
tains half a million people and 154 
towns. This territory is served by 
trunk railroads, twenty-two 
branch railroads, fifteen bus lines, 
and thirteen national and interstate 
highways. The good roads in this 
district have a big influence on the 
retail trade of Omaha—it being the 
only city of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation in the district—it enjoys an 


ten 


unusually high volume of retail 
trade because of the many small 


towns which are unable to support 
stores which carry a wide variety 
of the better class merchandise. 
The growing tendency in distribu- 
tion to scatter sources of supplies, 
and to maintain quickly available 
stocks of merchandise at all import- 
ant centers, has added to the import- 
ance of Omaha as a distributing 
center. In one merchandise waie- 
house this spring there were stocks 
of fourteen nationally known manu- 
facturers available for immediate 


shipment to all parts of the Omaha 
district. Omaha’s standing as a 
shipping center is partially the re- 
sult of its favorable freight rates. 
Compared with Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Omaha enjoys 
better rates to many points in the 
Dakotas, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
which under present day buying 
conditions, mean a_ worthwhile 
sales lever to the salesmen repre- 
senting a house whose stocks in 
Omaha can be drawn upon quickly. 

Several sales managers are of the 
impression that the Omaha territory 
will offer unusually good opportun- 
ities to the concerns that have main- 
tained sales forces at full strength 
in this territory, due of course, to 
the fact that some concerns have 
abandoned sales work in many of 
the central and western states, fear- 
ing that conditions were such that 
no profitable business could be ob- 
tained in any of the wheat raising 
districts. 

Withdrawal Policy Is Costly 

Concerns whose salesmen have 
been withdrawn will rush back their 
salesmen to these territories at 
the first sign of returning prosper- 
ity, but their trade will have disap- 
peared and it will be difficult to re- 


establish business without aggres- 
sive sales and advertising effort. 


Kor this reason it would appear to 
be good business to work the 
Omaha territory this summer, plan- 
ning on good crops and fair prices 
for farm products this fall. Then 
when competition comes business 
will be unable to establish itself as 
thoroughly as in other territories. 
“Too many managers are 
too quick to withdraw from a terri- 
tory,” 


sales 


says the vice-president of a 


large company whose salesmen have 
never been withdrawn from any of 
the northwestern territories where 
business is supposed to be at such a 
low ebb. “We have found that to 
withdraw from a territory, even 
temporarily, sets us back from three 
to five years. It requires that length 
of time to reestablish our lines, and 
it is our opinion that this is more 
costly than maintaining a_ sales 
force in stricken territories during 
the so-called periods of depression. 
When salesmen are being with- 
drawn right and left just that much 
more business is left for us, and 
we have found it profitable to con- 
tinue working some of the ‘hardest 
hit’ districts, even though our com- 
petitors think we are losing money 
on all our men in these territories.” 


Business Men Are Optimistic 


The above quotation does not 
refer to the immediate Omaha trad- 
ing radius, but it is a forceful com- 
mentary on the folly of withdrawing 
salesmen from a territory that is 
supposed to be “hard hit.” 

The spirit of the wholesalers in 
Omaha _ is They are 
going ahead with confidence and 
aggressiveness. Commenting on 


admirable. 


the present situation one of the 
leading wholesalers says: 
“T have resided in Omaha con- 


tinuously since 1887. I have gone 
through the boom days and the dull 
days; through the crop failures of 
1893-94-95 and the later paper 
panics; hence, in summing up the 
present situation in comparison 
with conditions that have prevailed 
in this state and this city in days 
gone by I must confess that even 


wet. 


Only two 
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other cities outrank Omaha in live stock receipts 
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The Primitive Message 


The Indian sign language conveyed the simple truth to 
simple minds in the simplest possible way. There is much of 
the primitive in us all today. We believe in presenting the 
single Dominant Idea of a business simply, directly, forcefully. 


MYunkin Advertising 
Company 


Five. SoutK WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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—— >|} today we are more like the garden 
of Eden than the Sahara desert.” 


Another large wholesaler says, “I 


SAUNDERS can’t help but think that conditions 
Drive 1t Yourself . ° . 

y in the next six months will show a 

" “ THE ORIGINAL DRIVE IT YOURSELF AUTO RENTAL SERVICE . r 
Guat OPERATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES marked improvement. We _ have 
, confidence in our territory. We 
SAUNDERS DRIVE IT YOURSELF COMPANY, Inc. ale wane iar ee 
rover > mln ge EXECUTIVE OFFICES 1020 OAK STREET lay = C onfide ne € In out oO! gan- 
aS Tee: ea ization and have always enjoyed a 


saaclitiaaaieceniie volume of business taken over a 
term of years that has been both 
profitable and satisfactory, and 
while we are somewhat disap- 
way oo yg rong pointed in our sales for the first six 

liaiitaciic itil months, we never were more con- 


PORTER Es Fs Pe SURRE. fident that conditions are bound to 


Gentlemen: improve and that we will continue 
The semi-nabional stage in the development of our to receive our share of the increased 

service organization opened up to us what we believed to be ‘ ° ” 

a very large field for our service among salesmen and com- business when it comes. 


mercial travelers. 


f re is spirit such as 
In casting about for the most logical means to reach W here there ey t “ — 


those interested in cutting distribution costs we were con- the above letter indicates sales will 
vinced that executives in charge of sales were the proper ‘ ° 
individuals for us to talk to relative to our low cost trans- be made. Business will be created 
portation service. . 
where none existed before. Omaha 

The logical sequence was that we chose Sales Management ae : : I . le 
as the medium to carry our story to this class of individuals. will continue to grow. ts trade 
We are now ready to advise that Sales Management has produced vein » 4 , ar 1] 
an appreciable number of direct inquiries. Considering the territory will dev elop and there will 
nature of our business and the comparative newness of this = came wees f : 
phase of transportation we are more than pleased with the re- be business ay ailable tor the sales 
sults from our advertising in your publication. Hence, auite — re ; 
SAEAA NEG Oe SURGES SO GURbiaE SERE Yes. , managers who want it enough to go 


after it. And one of these days the 
SAUNDERS DRIVE IT YOURSELF Co. agricultural trade out there will 

5 stage a comeback that will send 
salesmen from all over the land to 
this district to try and corral some 
of the business. This has been the 
history of the country. But the 
concerns whose salesmen stay on 
the job will, as they always have, 
reap the reward of their persistence. 


Mr. Stanbrough is Selling comnanaeie 
S AL E S M AN A G E R &, The total value of manufactures 


exported in 1924 will probably be 


e e . 

Low Cost Transportation Service double the amount exported in 
1914, according to a recent trade re- 

He knows that he must sell his service to the men responsible for sales. port of the National City Bank of 

How to reach them effectively and economically was his problem. N Viaek C3 TI if = 

So he called in Potts-Turnbull Advertising Company of Kansas City for NeW ork City. 1€ ten months 
counsel and after making a thorough investigation, they decided to use for which official figures of the 1924 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

The proper individuals in progressive manufacturing and jobbing con- 


very truly yours, 


fiscal year are available show the 


cerns naturally read this favorite business magazine to keep in touch with total value of exported manutac- 
plans and methods for increasing sales volume and cutting distribution costs. tures at $1,763,000,000 compared 
The Saunders System is a valuable ally for these men since it makes : 9? . 
. Se . nes y F. > corresp( ~ 
available the automobiles when they are needed and reduces the probability - ith $920,000,000 in the correspond 
of garage delay—Saunders System cars are always ready to go—they are ing months of 1914. 


new and properly equipped and it was a logical sequence that Mr. Stan- 


brough chose SALES MANAGEMENT to carry his story. Phe excess of exports over im- 


“SALES MANAGEMENT,” writes Mr. Stanbrough, “has produced ports tor the current year will be 


an appreciable number of direct inquiries and we are more approximately $700,000,000, in com- 


than pleased with the results from our advertising in your parison with $176,000,00 in 1923. 
publication.” 


: . ee There has been a decided decrease 
If you have a message of importance for the “key executive,’ you can : ee ei 
feel reasonably sure that you will reach him in in the amount of foodstuffs ex- 


ported, while the amount of manu- 
factures and manufacturing mate- 
rials has increased. 

Measured in the value of prices 
today, imports of 1924 will exceed 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 19 West 44th Street, New York City those of 1914 by about nine per cent, 
{| and the exports an increase of ap- 
— SSS SSRN -——_'} | proximately eighty-four per cent. 
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The Advertising Goes to Work as Part 
of the Sales Approach 


The ‘‘Can-in-the-Bottle’’ Illustration Used in Carnation Milk 
Effective as an Attention-Getter for Salesmen 


Advertising Proves 


S the “clever” introduction to the 

sale ever permissible? 

So much has been said and 
written about the dangers of clever- 
ness in selling and advertising that 
not a few sales managers are to be 
found who condemn out of hand 
anything in the way of an approach 
or a sales talk which has any ele- 
ment of a trick in it. This, regard- 
less of whatever else may be in the 
presentation of facts which might 
tend to give the prospect a clear 
concept of the product sold. Clever- 
ness blights everything else, they 
believe. 

Yet the Carnation Milk Products 
Company of Wis., 
New York and Seattle, has recently 
set all its salesmen to approaching 
their prospects with an introduction 
which is not only “clever,” but 
which frankly arouses curiosity 
rather than the desire for profit 
which is the basis of purchases by 
retailers. It is true that the curi- 
osity aroused extends toward a sym- 
bol designed to give a clear concept 
of the true nature of evaporated 
milk. But it is curiosity rather 
than interest, nevertheless. 


The Salesman’s “Card” 


And since the adoption of this ap- 
proach reports have come in from 
widely separated points announcing 
a surprising increase in dealer ac- 
ceptance, especially among the hard- 
boiled type of merchant who de- 
lights out of pure cussedness to 
walk away just as the salesman is 
getting fairly launched in his selling 
talk. 

The adoption of the same idea in 
page advertisements run by the 
Carnation people has resulted in an 
increase of several hundred per cent 
in the number of inquiries, as evi- 
denced by requests for recipe books 
offered. And to cap all this, the 
last five months have shown a very 
substantial growth in business, 
as compared with corresponding 
months of last year. 


Oconomowoc, 


The “clever” idea, in a nutshell, 


is this: each Carnation salesman 
has been provided with a standard 
quart milk bottle containing a reg- 
ular tall size Carnation can, whose 
red label shows through the glass 
sides clearly. 

Instead of approaching the pros- 
pect with talk about the selling pos- 
sibilities of Carnation Evaporated 
Milk, the salesman sets the bottle 
on the dealer’s counter and presents 
the idea that here is the most 
graphic illustration of the true na- 
ture of evaporated milk that can be 
given. 

Interesting Tough Prospects 


According to the reports of road 
men from all over the country, this 
“can in the bottle” has never yet 
failed to catch and hold the store- 
keeper's interest. Invariably the 
first question is not “What about 
the merits of this product you are 
selling?” or “What are your 
prices?” but “How in Sam Hill did 
you get that can into that bottle?” 
And those human ice-bergs whose 
chief delight is to embarrass the 
salesman by drifting away just as 
he is warming up to his subject fall 
just as hard as the rest. 

“In fact,’ explained Stewart 
Westover, sales manager of the Car- 
nation Company, “one of the first 
proofs of the efficacy of our new 
plan was obtained in Chicago. There 
were three merchants in that terri- 
tory who had just about broken the 
spirit of the man who had been try- 
ing for a long time to sell them. He 
went to see them time after time, 
and that was about all. He came 
and he saw, but they conquered. 

“By way of testing out the new 
symbol for myself I went down to 
Chicago from Oconomowoc and 
called upon these three. In each 
case the prospect was just getting 
ready to repeat his familiar walk- 
away when I produced the quart 
bottle with the can inside. It was 
laughable to see them stop and pick 
it up, turning it over and over. And 
then in each case came the ques- 
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tion: ‘How did you get that can in 
that bottle?’ 

“You can be sure I didn’t give 
them that information until they 
had heard enough about the prod- 
uct itself to make them want to 
carry it, and three orders grew 
where none had grown before.” 

It is reassuring to know that this 
“can in the bottle” device has not 
been adopted because of any desire 
to make the salesmen appear in the 
light of magicians. The Carnation 
Milk Products Company has long 
believed that its selling task was 
doubly difficult because of the fact 
that the general public not only did 
not know what evaporated milk 
was, but in addition mistakenly 
imagined it to be the same thing as 
condensed milk. The device is in- 
tended to remedy this. 


Saying It With Pictures 


The Carnation organization has 
utilized various symbols since its 
evaporated milk was placed on the 
market. First were the familiar 
carnations, which adorn the label 
today. Then by way of illustrating 
the “contented cows” slogan was a 
picture of these same milch cattle 
in a meadow—and so on. But none 
of the symbols used by the company 
gave a clear conception of the prod- 
uct’s true nature. And the public 
continued uncorrected in its miscon- 
ception that evaporated and con- 
densed milk were identical. 

Now it happens that condensed 
milk is a sweet, syrupy liquid con- 
taining about forty per cent of cane 
sugar, which is put in as a preserva- 
tive. It is used mostly as an infant 
food. On the other hand, evapor- 
ated milk is a much thinner liquid 
containing nothing which was not 
in the original raw milk. In fact 
to produce evaporated milk, you 
simply remove sixty per cent of the 
eighty-seven per cent natural water 
content, sterilize, and homogenize 
in order to prevent the butter fat 
rising as cream. If you put back 
into it the water which you re- 
moved, you will have a product in 
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every way equal to the original 
milk, except as to taste. The manu- 
facturing process caramelizes the 
natural milk sugar to a certain ex- 
tent and lends a new flavor—which 
is referred to as the taste of purity, 
because it results from the steriliza- 
tion. However, the food value is ex- 
actly the same, and evaporated milk 
is recommended by its producers 
for all household purposes, to be 
used just like the fresh raw product. 


The most necessary part of the 
selling process, in the minds of 
Carnation officials, was to bring 
clearly to the prospect, whether 
dealer or consumer, the truth that 
evaporated milk was just milk—that 
nothing had been added and nothing 
taken away except a portion of the 
natural water content. And _ the 
demonstration of the bottle with the 
can inside is the very thing that 
helps drive this thought home. As 
said before, curiosity, not the desire 
for profit, is the instinct aroused by 
the first showing of the symbol. 
Yet so forceful is the impression 
made upon the merchant that in a 
great majority of cases the salesman 
can get in enough of his selling talk 
to explain the exact relation be- 
tween the can of evaporated milk 
and the quart of raw milk, and also 
to land an order. 


The Advertising Tie-Up 


As a matter of fact the can is put 
into the bottle by sawing off the 
bottom, cementing the can to the 
disk of glass and recementing the 
bottom of the vitreous container. If 
this is done carefully it usually 
takes a shrewd inspection to detect 
the method. And the Carnation 
salesmen know that the longer the 
prospect puzzles over the matter 
the more interested he will become 
in the Carnation product, and the 
stronger can be impressed upon him 
the fact that evaporated milk is just 
milk and nothing else. Anyhow, 
the order department of the Carna- 
tion Milk Products Company is find- 
ing that it works out that way. 

Now while it is in personal sell- 
ing that the newly adopted symbol 
has been developed to the greatest 
degree of “cleverness,” and has also 
made its greatest inroads against 
dealer resistance, the same idea has 
been used with great effect in the 
company’s advertising, as aforemen- 
tioned. 

The Carnation advertisements run 
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illustration of some food product is 
shown, together with a column of 
recipes down one side of the page, 
the slogan about “Contented Cows,” 
the offer of the Carnation Cook 
Book, and a most prominent display 
of the symbol so inset into the illus- 
tration that there is no possibility 
of missing the tie-up. Accompany- 
ing the symbol is the statement: 
“You can dilute the double-rich con- 
tents of this can until the quart 
bottle overflows with pure milk.” 

While these advertisements are 
intended primarily to serve as gen- 
eral reminders, rather than to draw 
direct replies, the response to them 
in the shape of requests for cook 
books has been so marked since the 
new and “clever” symbol was 
adopted that the advertising depart- 
ment can attribute it to nothing 
other than the “bottled can.” 


The moral of all this is not that 
“clever” selling and advertising 
ideas are the best—but that ideas 
are not necessarily worthless be- 
cause they happen to be clever. It 
is not so long since it was custom- 
ary for sales managers and copy 
chiefs to warn their cubs solemnly 
against the dangers of “cleverness” 
in their respective occupations. The 
clever advertisement or selling talk 
was worthless per se. 


But the results obtained by the 
Carnation Milk Products Company 
would seem to indicate that if the 
product is meritorious and the ideas 
put forth to sell it are sound, they 
are all the better for being intro- 
duced by a clever attention-getting 
trick or method, it being assumed 
that the introduction ties up well 
with what comes after. 


Salesmanship That Defies 
“Hard Times” 


ECAUSE oft the publicity 
B given to wheat it is generally 

supposed that sales in the 
Dakotas have long fallen below the 
point where profits can be made. 
Many salesmen have been with- 
drawn from this territory; yet not 
everyone is complaining. We have 
a letter from The Brownell Corpo- 
ration of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
which says, “Our sales have been 
phenomenal this year by all of our 
salesmen.” 

They have laid out a plan to help 
dealers sell more petroleum prod- 
ucts, and in talking with a dealer 
who has been in the habit of selling 
five to ten barrels of oil a year sales- 
men for the Brownell Corporation 
endeavor to teach the dealer to go 
out in the country and sell to the 
farmers in barrel lots. In this way 
they build up the dealers’ business 
from five to ten barrels a year to 
forty to sixty-five barrels a year. 

“We are able to do this,” says J. 
B. Sessions, “because we travel high 
class salesmen, but men who are not 
too “high class” to walk across a 
plowed field to talk to a farmer 
when he is cultivating corn. 

“One of the most interesting sales 
our men have reported this year 
comes from a salesman who had 
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called on a dealer who claimed that 
it would be impossible to sell one- 
half of the farmers in his territory. 
This dealer was thoroughly discour- 
aged and felt that his only salvation 
lay in waiting for ‘things to open 
up.” Our salesman knew from ex- 
perience that he could sell a large 
portion of the farmers he called 
upon so, with some difficulty, he 
induced the dealer to accompany 
him out into the country on a trip 
to call on the farmers. 


“Along towards the middle of the 
afternoon the dealer saw a mail car- 
rier driving down the road in a 
horse and wagon. During the day 
our salesman had sold every farmer 
he had talked to. The dealer said, 
‘lll bet you five dollars you can’t 
sell this mail carrier.’ 


“The salesman accepted the 
wager, stopped the mail carrier and 
began his canvass. When he had 
finished the mail carrier had placed 
an order for a fifteen gallon drum 
of oil, a twenty-five pound pail of 
cup grease, and a twenty-five pound 
pail of axle grease for a Ford car 
which the mail carrier anticipated 
buying six months hence!” 

It requires more 
hard times—and low prices for 
wheat—to slow up selling when 
salesmen work with a spirit like this. 


than alleged 


Saving Time 
in Space Buying 


T COSTS money to sell space, and it costs 

money to buy it. The A.B. C. saves the time 
and therefore the money of both the space seller 
and the space buyer. 


There is no argument regarding either quantity 
or distribution or circulation when the publisher 
or his representative can place an A. B. C. report 
before the advertiser. 


There is no juggling, no generalizing, no evasion 
on the part of the publisher, no hesitation, no 
suspicion, no discounting on the part of the 
buyer. That question is disposed of! 


In the business paper field, analysis of circulation 
by occupations indicates kind as well as quantity 
of circulation, and furnishes another advantage 
to the buyer and to the seller of space. 


Write for a copy of 


“The Measure of Your Message” 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


202 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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NOTE:—To assist you in preparing color sketch, enclosed find copy of trade mark 
and other advertising matter. 
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Whether it’s cigars, collars, hats, tools or 
any other product of interest to men, it is 
the sign on the window that attracts their 


attention—and creates a desire to buy. Are 
you using this powerful appeal? 


‘Good-Ad 
DECALCOMANIE 


That ‘‘Goes on Forever’’ 


are made of permanent and brilliant non- 
fading colors—long-lived window signs, be- 
coming almost a part of the glass itself, that 
never wear out their usefulness— perpetually | 
pointing out WHAT to buy and WHERE to | 
buy it. Superior to every other form of sign— | 
and more economical in the long run. 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO.) 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 
67 Fifth Ave., New York | 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. | 


Gentlemen:—Kindly send actual Decalcomanie samples, also illustrated literature | 


“S’”? and FREE COLOR SKETCH, without obligation. 


Sign here 


Transfer 
LJ 
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New Era in Buying for 
Big Industry Demands 
Better Selling 


(Continued from page 1210) 
a considerable modification of the 
conventional sales-department prac- 
tice. The salesman must be given 
the time to gain a genuine under- 
standing of the customer’s actual re- 
quirements, and he must also pos- 
sess a knowledge of his own busi- 
ness which extends far beyond what 
is generally contained in a_ sales 
manual. I have sometimes heard 
salesmen assert that it was “impos- 
sible” to sell certain big buyers, be- 
cause they couldn't be “sold” at all; 
they simply went out and bought. 
That is not true, for those same con- 
cerns are being “sold” every day. 
gut they are not being sold on the 
time-honored basis of giving the 
buyer a grand old harangue on the 
merits of the product, telling him 
how he can apply it to conditions 
that are purely imaginary because 
you don’t know what his conditions 
actually are, and hastening along to 
the next prospect. If the buyer 
shows any real interest at all, he is 
likely to ask questions which the 
salesman cannot answer because 
they will deal with subjects entirely 
outside of his sphere. 


Advertising Must Be Concrete 


And much the same thing is true 
as regards advertising that is in- 
tended to reach this class of buyers. 
The advertising matter that gets 
into the data files of purchasing de- 
partments and consulting engineers, 
and is referred to in bibliographies 
from librarians and research depart- 
ments, is not very often the sort of 
thing that consists merely of ful- 
some praise of the product and the 
house that makes it. What does get 
there, however, is advertising that 
shows in dependable fashion how 
actual conditions have been met, or 
records results that are. suggestive 
and authoritative. I am not an 
authority on advertising technique, 
and don't pretend to be, so this 
branch of the subject can be better 
discussed by those who are. But I 
think the same general conclusion 
applies here also; that the game 
must be played from the standpoint 
of the buyer’s needs, and not wholly 
from that of what the seller would 
like to make him believe. 

(To be continued in August issue) 
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Wants to Know How to Wake Up the 
Small Town Dealer 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

After several years of intensive campaign- 
ing we have developed a very successful 
resale plan for disposing of unusually large 
quantities of our product (a household ap- 
pliance) in a short sales drive. This plan 
has worked like a charm in cities of fifty 
thousand and upwards, but so far we have 
failed to put it over in the smaller towns— 
towns of ten thousand population down. 
We have demonstrated to our own satisfac- 
tion in several small towns that the plan 
itself is just as feasible in the small towns 
as in the larger ones—the only snag we en- 
counter seems to be the dealers’ apathy and 
his hesitancy to enter into anything that 
requires a systematic promotion plan, and a 
little out of the ordinary work. 

Do you know of any method which has 
been used to stimulate the small city dealers 
to put on special drives, such as the one we 
are now using in the larger towns? We 
would appreciate very much any assistance 
which you may be able to give us. 

We think you have hit the nail on 
the head when you say that the 
apathy of small-town dealers is the 
only obstacle in the way of putting 
on successful sales drives in the 
smaller towns. Yet, while a great 
percentage of small town dealers 
cannot be interested in modern sales 
promotion plans—we might even say 
a majority of them—there is, never- 
theless, a large number of very ag- 
gressive small-town dealers who 
could be interested if your plan 

“ce ” 
were properly “sold” to them. 


We would suggest as a first step 


that you select half a dozen small 
towns in scattered parts of the coun- 
try and conduct under your own 
auspices one of your regular sales 
drives. If necessary ship the stock 
to the dealer on a _ consignment 
basis, and send one or two of your 
best salesmen to his town to con- 
duct the sales drive, Keep an ac- 
curate record of everything that is 
done during the week. Be sure and 
keep a record of all costs, the total 
sales, the profits, and the total vol- 
ume of business done. Then if the 
plan proves profitable you will have 
something to talk about when you 
approach the small town dealer. 
The trouble with too many promo- 
tion plans of this kind is that they 
are aimed at the small town dealer, 
but deal with experiences of big 
town dealers. Then the small town 
fellow says to himself, “That’s all 
right for the cities, but it won't 
work in this little old town.” 

After you have conducted several 
drives in the small towns, and have 
the facts and figures, you should get 
up a book telling in the plainest 
style just what was accomplished. 
A complete description of the cam- 
paigns, together with letters from 
the dealers, should be included in 
this book. A suggested title would 
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be, “What Five Small-Town 
Dealers Learned About Selling 
Household Appliances,” or “How 
Five Small-Town Dealers Sold a 
Carload of Washing Machines in a 
Week.” 

Having printed the book the next 
step in your campaign should be 
the merchandising of the _ book. 
Make the dealers want a copy of it. 
Advertise it in the trade papers. 
Put on a direct mail campaign de- 
scribing the book, and hinting at 
what it contains. Include a return 
postal card for the dealer to order a 
copy of the book. Then follow up 
all inquiries both by 
mail and, if prossible, by salesmen. 


vigorously, 


In distributing copies of this book 
you should make an effort to inter- 
est some ambitious clerk in each 
store in the campaign. You will find 
cases where the proprietor of the 
store will not be interested, but will 
be perfectly willing to give his per- 
mission for his clerks to put on the 
drive if they will relieve him of all 
the work. For this reason it might 
be well to feature the names of the 
clerks who cooperated in the first 
few sales and, if possible, print their 
pictures. 

While you are getting the cam- 
paign started it would be a good 
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idea to print a special bulletin or 
little newspaper giving a newsy ac- 
count of each campaign put on by a 
dealer. Mail these bulletins to every 
dealer on your list, or at least to 
every dealer who has shown inter- 
est in the plan. After you have put 
on a dozen or two campaigns you 
will find increased interest among 
the retailers, because they will have 
had an opportunity to see what 
other merchants have accomplished. 


Many concerns have found the 
prize contest idea helpful, although 
this is of course used very fre- 
quently, particularly in connection 
with window displays, and has, per- 
haps, lost some of its pulling power. 
However, many concerns use the 
prize contest year after year as an 
integral part of their merchandising 
plan. 


Where Can List of Jobbers’ 
Salesmen Be Obtained? 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We desire to circularize a list of jobbers’ 
salesmen, but have found some difficulty in 
obtaining a list of names. Some of our 
jobbers refuse to give us the home addresses 
or even the names of their salesmen. Can 
you give us any information that will be 
helpful in obtaining these lists? 

Jobbers have been, and perhaps 
always will be, reluctant to give out 
names of their salesmen. Manu- 
facturers have hired the best job- 
bers’ salesmen so many times that 
we cannot blame the jobbers for 
being very careful of their lists of 
salesmen’s names. Then, too, there 
are other reasons. The jobbers have 
their own ideas as to which lines 
they want their salesmen to push. 

With these facts in mind, you will 
perhaps recognize that the only way 
to obtain the jobbers’ cooperation 
in giving you lists of salesmen’s 
names is to prepare something 
which the jobbers will want their 
salesmen to read. Out of the mass 
of material that is offered constantly 
to jobbers for their salesmen, the 
average jobber selects a few book- 
lets, a series of letters, or other ma- 
terial which he permits his salesmen 
to receive because he feels that the 
material will be helpful. If you have 
something that interests the jobber 
—some booklet or other information 
which the jobbers’ salesmen really 
need—you will have little trouble 
in getting it in the hands of the 
salesmen. But if you expect to send 
them just the ordinary run of book- 
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lets, catalogs and “pep” letters, you 
may as well save your stamps and 
not bother your jobber friends by 
trying to get lists of their salesmen. 

A booklet from Michaels-Stern & 
Company, Rochester, New York, 
while intended for dealers’ clerks, 
and not jobbers’ salesmen, is an ex- 
cellent example of the sort of ma- 
terial jobbers welcome for their 
salesmen. This booklet is packed 
with real information about selling 
clothing, and we feel confident that 
nearly every progressive merchant 
will see that his salesmen have an 
opportunity to read it; and were it 
directed at jobbers’ salesmen it 
would be equally sought after. 
Why? Because of the real infor- 
mation the book contains—informa- 
tion that would be helpful to any 
salesman, whether he sells Michaels- 
Stern clothing or some other brand. 
One topic discussed is the matter of 
cutting down the cost of alterations. 
The booklet shows that average al- 
teration costs amount to approxi- 
mately five per cent of the sales— 
and tell how alteration costs are in- 
creased by selling a “regular” suit 
to a customer who really requires 
a “stout.” Then there is a table 
showing how stocks should be as- 
sorted, giving the percentages of 
“slims,” “shorts,” “short stouts,” 
“long stouts,” and extra sizes, which 
should be included in a stock of five- 
hundred garments. 

In every line of business there are 
problems such as the size problem 
in the clothing business. Select 
some of these problems. Work out 
soine helpful information concern- 
ing them, and incorporate this cata 
in the booklets you want to place 
in the hands of jobbers’ salesmen, 
instead of sending them mere cata- 
logues and windy dissertations on 
the merits of your product and the 
“service” your firm renders. Thei 
you will have gone a long way 
towards the problem of getting the 
names of jobbers’ salesmen. 

If the matter you intend to send 
jobbers contains some real informa- 
tion about selling, about the poten- 
tial market for your product, sug- 
gestions that will help a salesman 
help his customers—or any other 
vital information—the jobbers will 
be glad to assist you in getting it to 
their salesmen. But you can’t ex- 
pect jobbers to grow enthusiastic 
about sending out the ordinary type 
of printed matter that does nothing 
but brag about the product. 
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How to Keep Dealers Stocked 
Between Salesmen’s Calls 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Our salesmen cover their territories once 
a month; in the large cities, in a few ter- 
ritories such as New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit and Boston, we have branch 
offices and the salesmen perhaps average 
one call every three weeks. In provincial 
territories our salesmen average eight calls 
a year in some cases, but generally about 
S1X. 


Under present conditions our salesmen re- 
port that very often a dealer will not buy 
enough to last until the next call. Time 
after time the salesmen call and find the 
dealer completely sold out of our product, 
in spite of the fact that he placed an order 
at the time of the salesman’s previous call. 


This policy of buying is undoubtedly cost- 
ing us some business. Sales costs are al- 
ready so high that we can scarcely afford 
to cut territories so that our men can call 
oftener. Can you suggest any method of 
helping us overcome this condition? 


Several jobbers and at least two 
manufacturers’ sales managers have 
told us recently that the jobbers are 
doing the biggest mail order busi- 
ness in their history which shows 
that the salesmen in other lines are 
up against the same problem that 
confronts you. They are unable to 
sell enough at a call to last the aver- 
age buyer until they come around 
the next time. One solution for 
this is to make a drive for more mail 
orders. A Chicago manufacturer 
recently started a campaign for his 
jobbers. Recognizing this condi- 
tion he offered to circularize all his 
jobbers’ customers with a small cir- 
cular containing a return card for 
ordering fill-in sizes. While this 
campaign is less than a month old, 
and but one mailing has been sent 
out, the manufacturer reports a very 
satisfactory return from the first 
mailing. The cards are all im- 
printed with the jobbers’ names and 
the orders go direct to the jobbers. 

Another solution would be _ to 
work out a plan whereby your sales- 
men could take two orders at each 
trip—one to be shipped immediately, 
another to be shipped in thirty days. 
While this plan has some disadvan- 
tages—such as cancellations—it of- 
fers to dealers an opportunity to 
maintain an even stock, without 
buying too far ahead or of carrying 
too much stock on his shelves. It 
also prevents the competitive sales- 
man, who calls a week or so before 
your salesman, from getting an 
order which would have gone to 
vour salesman had he been there 
earlier. 


MEE 


J. E. GREENSLADE, President 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Let Me Introduce You to Some 
Real Salesmen—Gratis, of Course 


“PP RESE are still a good many sales man- 
agers who are not aware of the fact that 
the National Salesmen’s Training Associa- 
tion maintains an Employment Service De- 
partment that is gratis to all concerned. 


Every year we put thousands of our Mem- 
bers in touch with concerns needing sales- 
men—and invariably these men make good 
in a big way right from the start. This 
is not surprising to us because a trained 
salesman will always outsell a man who 
relies on native ability. 


If you need one 
or more salesmen 
then do not hesi- 
tate to use the re- 
quest blank below. 


We have scores of 
Memberswho are ready 


N.S. T. A. Members Receive 


Specialized Training 


In addition toa thorough 
training in the fundamental 
principles of salesmanship, 
our Members receive spec- 
ialized training in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

Real Estate 
Automobiles and Accessories 


to step into sales posi- 
Stocks, Bonds and Securities P Pp 


Insurance . tions— many of them 

Advertising and Advertising : 
Specialties have had sales experi- 

Groceries ss 

+ sng ence, others who are 

Hardware ready to take their bap- 

Clothing 


Office Supplies tism fortified with the 


Wonderful Records Made By 
N.S. T. A. Members 


We have in our files hundreds of records to prove 
our Members fave quickly lead entire sales forces after a 
short period on the firing line. And the remarkable 
part about some of these performances is that a good 
many of the records are held by men who never sold 
goods before. But they know what to doand what net 
to do—thanks to the training they had received with 
the N. S. T. A. 


There are no strings to this offer. So why not see 
what this free service can do for you. Without ques- 
tion we have just the right kind of man or men you 
need. And every man has proved his energy and am- 
bition by completing his training with us. 


Write or use the Coupon 


We make absolutely no charge for putting you in touch with 
our Members. Just let us know your needs, how many men you 
want, and we will find the men who fit into your proposition. 


Hundreds of the best known concerns in the country have used 
this Employment Service with a full measure of satisfaction. You, 
too, will be highly pleased. 


Employment Department 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Employer's Service Dept. 
Suite 515-27 Monadneck Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


your association for whom you are seeking sales positions. 
We plan to employ additional salesmen. 


Without obligation, please give us the particulars about members of 


Meats, Poultry, etc. 

Dry Goods 

Musical Instruments and 
Supplies 

Sporting Goods 


knowledge gained from 
our result-securing sys- 
tem of Salesmanship 
Training. 
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98,136 


average daily net paid circulation 
for the month of May, 1924 


Advertising Leadership 


For the first five months of 1924 the Dis- 
patch exceeded the other Columbus News- 
papers combined by 1,501,361 lines. 


SPER EMEE o.'n 5,0), 2 4.5.0 ,0/n ier 9,042,563 lines 

SECOND PAPER.......... 1,106,353 lines 

THIRD PAPER............3,134,849 lines 
432 321 


exclusive exclusive 


national local display 
advertisers advertisers 
in 1923 in 1923 


Make Central Ohio Your Test Market 


Che Columbus Dispuicii 


| ‘OnIO'Ss GREATEST. HOME DAILY B 


Your Letterhead 
a — door 
to better business 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


— like we make them — 


reflect upon the people to whom you write— 


Reliability — Integrity — Dependability of 


organization and product. 
That’s why they procure results. 


Send for samples 
Higgins & Gollmar 


Incorporated 
Lithographers 
36 Ferry St. New York, N. Y. 
If it’s Lithographed — we do it! 
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The Former Cash Boy Who Heads America’s 
Greatest Silk Business 


(Continued from page 1218) 


with the firm making himself 
familiar with the history of silk, 
its various uses and our way of 


doing business. 

“As a consequence of this theory 
—you see, we did try out star sales- 
men from other lines, but they didn't 
fit in—wwe train all our own sales- 
men, starting them as office boys. 
jsut we never engage a boy until 
after we have investigated his bring- 


ing up, his parents, schooling, 
former environment and_ general 
conduct. In addition to a good re- 


port on our investigation, he must 
be neat in appearance and display a 
certain amount of ambition, aptitude 
and initiative. We have a steady 
waiting list of some two hundred 
which would be much larger 
if we were to permit it. 


How Dealers Are Aided 


“The few who fail to make good 
as office boys are let out. The others 
become stock boys, then junior 
salesmen, next salesmen, and finally 
branch managers. And by the time 
a man becomes a salesman he knows 
the silk business thoroughly. He’s 
competent, and doesn’t need anyone 
to tell him how to sell silk. I don’t. 
And I have no cut and dried rules 
for selling. Every salesman must 
use his own brains. I talk to them 
in a group from time to time, but 
more as a fellow worker. To me 
they are all like the members of a 
well-reared family. And the fact 
that the firm is a leader in its own 
field today is pretty good proof that 
my employees know their business 
—and know how to attend to it. 

“We don’t believe that the re- 
sponsibility of the firm ceases once 
a merchant buys a piece of silk. I 
think it’s a duty we owe to our- 
selves, as well as to the merchant, to 
help him dispose of his goods at a 
profit. And one of our efforts in 
this direction is a house organ, but 
not the conventional type of a house 
organ. It prints nothing about the 
activities of employees, but is issued 
solely for the benefit of store sales- 
men and clerks. It carries fashion 
illustrations and suggestions to 
retail salesmen and clerks as to how 
they can talk silk to their customers 
to the best advantage. Further- 
more, it keeps them constantly in- 
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boys, 


formed of every important phase of 
the silk business, and aims to make 
every salesman an expert on silk. 

“Recently a man asked me if I 
thought the house organ was of any 
real value to the firm and salesmen 
in general. I told him the best 
proof I had concerning its value 
was its steady growth. Our first 
edition consisted of three thousand 
copies, which were mailed free to 
clerks and salesmen. We increased 
the number in accordance with the 
unsolicited requests we _ received. 
Today we are mailing out thirty 
thousand copies of the house organ 
every month. I think that’s the 
best answer as to its value. Busy 
merchants and salesmen won't read 
what doesn’t interest and _ help 
them, and whatever helps them to 
sell more silks helps us. Not a day 
passes that we don’t get from five 
to fifty letters of appreciation from 
merchants and salesmen who read 
our house organ religiously. 


Featuring “Silk Week” 


“In addition to the house organ 
we send out from time to time a 
booklet containing advertising lay- 
outs. 

“Another innovation we intro- 
duced to help merchants as well as 
ourselves was silk week. Merchants 
all over the country thanked us for 
the idea and said that it had helped 
business considerably. Now it is a 
regular occurrence and the public 
has come to look forward to it. 
During the last silk week we do- 
nated a fifteen dollar silk scarf to 
every person who spent $40 for silk 
during this silk week. We shipped 
the scarfs to the merchants, who 
in turn passed them on to the cus- 
tomers entitled to them. 


“We are all proud to know that 
we have built up a wonderful busi- 
ness, but we're still prouder of the 
fact that while we have been doing 
it we have won and held the good- 
will, the confidence and hearty co- 
operation of the people in the silk 
industry and the public in general. 
But we could have accomplished 
very little of ‘this unless we had 
been willing to make the sacrifices 
demanded of pioneers and give 
everybody a fair deal.” 
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‘Salesmen I Have Handled 
—and Manhandled 


(Continued from page 1260) 

“Dick” would promise anything 
to get an order. In short, he was a 
typical “slickster” salesman, and an 
ever-present source of trouble. 

| confess my absolute inability to 
handle “Dick.” Even man-handling 
proved ineffective, and we finally let 
him go upon an occasion when he 
changed a one-gross order to ten 
gross, by the simple expedient of 
placing the figure one in the second 
left-hand column, and gently trac- 
ing a cypher alongside, so that it 
would barely show through on the 
carbon. 

Maybe some one in the congrega- 
tion has evolved a plan for reform- 
ing salesmen of “Dick’s” type. At 
any rate | hope so—and I'd certainly 
like to have the formula! 


Death of John W. Barber, 
Advertising Pioneer 


John Wesley Barber, president of 
the J. W.. Barber Advertising 
Agency of Boston, and one of the 
oldest advertising men in the coun- 
try, died at his home in Newton, 
Massachusetts, June 12th. Mr. Bar- 
ber had been engaged in the adver- 
tising business continuously since 
1866, and was believed to be the 
oldest advertising man in the busi- 
ness. 

In 1866 he entered the employ 
of George P. Rowell and Horace 
Dodd, who were then conducting an 
agency under the name of George 
P. Rowell & Co. Following the 
death of Mr. Rowell, he entered 
partnership with Mr. Dodd, whose 
entire interest he eventually bought 
out. 

During the last eighteen years 
Mr. Barber has left the active man- 
agement of the business to his son, 
Harold F. Barber, although he was 
active in advertising circles and in- 
terested in everything pertaining to 
advertising. The business in Bos- 
ton will continue under the same 
active personnel. 

Mr. Barber also took a great in- 
terest in outdoor life, particularly 
in mountain climbing. He was 
president and director of the Na- 
tional Recreation Society, organized 
in 1917 to provide a point of contact 
between the auto tourist and_ his 
host. 


News— 


and how to tell it 
via the broadside 


OUR advertising plans for the Fall—the 

announcement of a new product or a 
change in policy—all this is news that you must 
get over to the trade; news that can be belittled 
in the telling, or given the importance it deserves 
by unusual or forceful treatment. 


The originality with which you tell your story 
lifts it out of the rut and gets it read and remem- 
bered; and it is this process of ours which gives 
your originality full sway. 


A Few Ideas 


We can give you reproductions of pen and ink drawings 
which would pass for originals; halftones in large size, 500 
square inches, (for instance, the plant); exact fac-similes 
and interesting enlargements of handwriting. These few 
suggestions give you a glimpse of the possibilities you can 
tap for your broadside work. 


The best way to work is for you to tell us what you want— 
nine times out of ten we will find an effective way to do it. 


Economical, Too 


Our plate-making cost is less than that of ordinary en- 
gravings. Our press make-ready is much less than that 
of the type printer. Offset paper cost 30% less than coated 
stock. These three economies reduce the cost of the 
finished job. 


Halftones may be placed regardless of folds, because off- 
set paper does not crack. 


You will soon be faced with the problem of an- 
nouncing your Fall campaign. Time is growing 
short—ask to-day for samples and estimates. 


THE NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 East 24th Street, New York City 
Phone: Mad. Sq. 3680 


BROADSIDES 
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st 


—in circulation 
—in lineage 

—in reader interest 
—in proved results 


G® Indianapolis 


Mail Order 
Letter Heads 


1 Good quality white sul- 


| HosxécHasmusr Bax Oo. PO ed one color 
> See ow black ink, size 814x11. 
i ii Prices on 16 lb. bond: 
5,000...... $ 10.75 

10,000...... 1775 

20,000...... 28.75 

50,000...... 69.00 

100,000...... 132.00 

Prices on 20 lb. bond: 

5,000...... $ 11.75 

10,000...... 19.75 

| 20,000...... 32.75 

50,000...... 79.00 

L 5 100,000...... 152.00 


Write for samples and particulars 


Newport News Printing Co., Inc. 
233-35-37 Twenty-Eighth St. 
Newport News, Va. 

Reference: Any bank in Newport News, espe- 


cially First National, National Mechanics and 
Citizens & Marine. 


MODEL SALES 


ETTERS. 
tty so one ont 


goes with the set. Many of these “proven” letters can be 

easily rewritten to serve your particular aeeds. 
DRESS SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
News Printing Co., Newport News, Va. 


Reverses the Usual Process in 
Selling a Family of Products 


(Continued from page 1216) 


packages. 
follows: 


“The Man Behind These Products: 
All the, World Knows Him 


“Everyone knows Lipton’s Tea, but they 
should know that Sir Thomas J. Lipton also 
grows coffee and cocoa. Products bearing 
his name are found everywhere. Lipton’s 
tea has the largest sale in the world. The 
signature of Sir Thomas J. Lipton denotes 
quality superlative. Lipton’s success is due 
to ‘Quality first, last and always. Nothing 
else will do.’ We want you to test that 
quality in four of his products. Sir Thomas 
J. Lipton, therefore, has authorized us to 
make the following special introductory offer, 
for this week only.” 


In part, the text was as 


There followed the list of prod- 
ucts, with customary prices, a brief 
description of each, and a coupon 
to be filled with the name and ad- 
dress of the consumer. These cou- 
pons were good for a rebate upon 
return to the factory, and 
served as a check on the results 
from the campaign. 


also 


Advertising Features Dealers 


Advertisement No. 3 run on Tues- 
day, was entitled “A Message to the 
Grocers and Delicatessen Dealers 
of Johnstown and Vicinity” and 
was aimed at the consumer over the 
dealer's shoulder. The text 
brief: 


Was 


“Many of your customers will call upon 
you this week to fill their orders for the 
Four Lipton products—Tea, Coffee, Cocoa 
and Jelly Tablets. You are authorized to 
accept the coupon which they will present 
to you with one dollar.” 

Wednesday’s advertisement car- 
ried the coupon again, and featured 
a list of dealers and jobbers from 
whom the products could be se- 
cured. This featuring of the dealer’s 
name was a strong inducement 
toward winning his cooperation in 
advance of the campaign. The fifth 
advertisement, on Thursday, fea- 
tured the four packages and the cou- 
pon in half-page space, under the 
slogan “The Big Four of the Gro- 
cery Store.” Then, on Friday, came 
the last announcement in the form 
of a warning that “Tomorrow is the 
last day to use this coupon.” 

So far the campaign has been con- 
fined to relatively small cities, like 
Hartford, Conn., Providence, R. L., 
Johnstown, Pa., and Waco, Texas, 
as these provide a convenient sized 
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unit to handle. As for results, the 
company is well satisfied that the 
idea is getting across. In Provi- 
dence, for example, the company se- 
cured the cooperation of more than 
200 dealers in advance, and one 
dealer cashed in nearly 100 coupons. 
That does not mean a great deal in 
money, perhaps, but it does mean 
that more than ninety families have 
been impressed with the idea that 
Lipton’s is not merely a “tea house.” 
That, essentially, is what the com- 
pany is after. 


Plan Has Succeeded 


The plan, moreover, has aroused a 
good deal of enthusiasm in the or- 
ganization itself, the branch man- 
ager of Waco, for example, request- 
ing the campaign for his territory 
by wire. 

sest and most important of all 
from the company’s standpoint, re- 
orders are coming in at a largely 
increased rate from districts where 
the campaign has been run. This 
even includes reorders for the jelly 
tablets, which are received with 
especial gratitude. 

I do not know that the company 
claims any marked degree of origi- 
nality in connection with this plan, 
but they do claim that it works, and 
does so without antagonizing the 
dealer. The final test will come 
later, of course, but in the course of 
several months since the Hartford 
campaign was run there has been 
no indication but that the effort was 
a definite success. 


Frank B. White of the Agricul- 
tural Advertisers’ Service, Chicago, 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Sales and Advertising Coun- 
selors at a recent meeting held in 
Chicago. 

Other officers chosen were: Noble 
T. Praigg, Praigg, Kiser & Co., vice- 
president; Lucien M. Brouillette, 
advertising service, secretary-treas- 
urer; Charles Henry Mackintosh, 
advertising-selling service, director; 
and George Landis Wilson, business 
counselor, director. This organiza- 
tion recently became a department 
of the Advertising Council of Chi- 
cago. 


Newspaper Men Study Sales Problems 
at Columbus Convention 


NE of the outstanding deci- 
sions of the annual conven- 


tion of the Associated News- 
paper Advertising Executives, held 
at Columbus last month, was the 
placing of a stamp of disapproval 
on excessive and expensive mer- 
chandising cooperation with na- 
tional advertisers. The action re- 
sulted from the growing demands 
being made by advertisers for serv- 
ices outside of the legitimate pale 
of merchandising bureaus. The as- 
sociation recommended rigid adher- 
ence to the standards of practice of 
merchandising service adopted in 
1920 as the basis for all service of 
this character. 


Three of the outstanding ad- 
dresses made at the convention 
were delivered by A. L. Shuman, 
vice-president and advertising man- 
ager of the “Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram,” on “A Practical Bonus Sys- 
tem for Salesmen”’; MHarry_ T. 
Watts, business manager, “The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune,” 
on “The Iowa Idea—A_ Discussion 
of the Cooperative Advertising 
Placed by Iowa Newspapers”; and 
Don U. Bridge, manager merchan- 
dising and national advertising de- 
partment, “The Indianapolis News,” 
on “Analysis of Advertising Selling 
Costs.” 


A State Cooperative Campaign 


In his talk on “The Iowa Idea,” 
Mr. Watts told of the initiation of 
the cooperative advertising idea 
when a small group of Iowa news- 
paper men met at a state advertis- 
ing convention last year. In order 
to combat the rumors of bad busi- 
ness in that state on account of the 
drop in prices of farm products, it 
was decided to open up an exten- 
sive advertising campaign in eastern 
newspapers. 

Before the campaign opened rep- 
resentatives of every daily paper in 
the state, together with their Chi- 
cago and New York representatives, 
were called to Des Moines and 
taken on a hundred mile trip 
through a typical area of Iowa farm 
country, and were given an oppor- 
tunity to talk with farmers and busi- 
ness men about business conditions. 


“It was first planned to raise a 
fund of $15,000 from approximately 
twenty-five of the larger news- 
papers in the state, the committee 
not anticipating that some of the 
smaller dailies would feel that they 
could afford to contribute. Right 
there we were mistaken, for within 
one week’s time, every daily news- 
paper in the state of any standing 
had subscribed to the fund, which 
totaled $18,200,” Mr. Watts stated. 


“It had previously been deter- 
mined that the fairest basis of, ap- 
portioning the cost of the drive was 
each newspaper’s national advertis- 
ing rate. So each newspaper con- 
tributed $100 for each cent of its 
national rate. All funds were 
paid in cash before a line of copy 
was inserted. 


Developing “The Iowa Idea” 


oor 


The keynote of the campaign has 
been to drive home fact after fact 
showing the buying power and 
wealth of the Iowa market and then 
to emphasize that practically every 
family in lowa reads an Iowa daily 
newspaper. 

“We dwelt on the very low cost 
of advertising in lowa dailies—only 
1.82 a line to reach every family in 
the state. We also outlined a uni- 
form plan of merchandising which 
everyone of thirty-two lowa papers 
would give. The page ads were 
used in the New York ‘Times,’ 
three in the Chicago ‘Tribune,’ and 
other pages in the Philadelphia 
‘Public Ledger’ and the Detroit 
‘Free Press.’ Other space was run 
in the trade papers. 


“Each ad mentioned a_ booklet 
telling of the Iowa market and in- 
vited inquiries. All told somewhat 
in excess of 6,000 inquiries for the 
booklet have been received up to 
date. 

“As the plan developed it was de- 
cided that our own Iowa people 
needed this advertising as much as 
our customers in eastern cities, so 
mats of each page were furnished to 
all of the thirty-two Iowa dailies 
for publication on the same day as 
the page appeared in Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia and Detroit. 
This space amounted to another 
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25,000, bringing the total cost of 
the campaign up to $43,200. 

“When the money was raised no 
one looked for direct tangible re- 
sults. We had faith in advertising 
and counted merely on general pub- 
licity to create a more favorable im- 
pression of the possibilities of get- 
ting business for Iowa through the 
Iowa Press Association. But we 
were agreeably surprised by being 
handed contracts for the entire 
thirty-two dailies for a 10,000 line 
campaign by Peet Brothers Com- 
pany, soap manufacturers of Kan- 
sas City. Here at the very begin- 
ning of the drive we got back from 
one advertiser the cost of all the 
space we used in Chicago, New 
York, Detroit and Philadelphia. 

“But perhaps the best thing pro- 
duced by the campaign has been 
the effect of drawing the Iowa daily 
newspapers into closer contact, to 
unite them in burying their petty 
competitive differences and in work- 
ing out a uniform program of mer- 
chandising cooperation that is con- 
structive and in eliminating some of 
the expensive, non-productive prac- 
tices of competition.” 


Carroll Reelected President 


A resolution was also adopted 
condemning the use of the word “so- 
licitor” as applied to those engaged 
in selling space in newspapers. 
“Advertising salesman” was recom- 
mended in its stead. 

One hundred and four new mem- 
bers have been admitted to the A. 
N. A. E. in the past year, according 
to a report made at one of the ses- 
sions. Frank T. Carroll of “The 
Indianapolis News” was reelected 
president of the association; Harvey 
R. Young, advertising manager, 
“The Columbus Dispatch,” was 
made vice-president, and Don U. 
Bridge was reelected secretary. 


Members chosen for the National 
Commission representing the A. N. 
A. E, for the year 1924-25 are 
George M. Burbach, “St. Louis 
Post Dispatch”; A. L. Shuman, “Ft. 
Worth Star-Telegram”; and W. j. 
Pattison, general manager, “Scran- 
ton Republican.” 
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Putting the Whole 
Organization on 
the Sales Force 


It is during such times as 
these, when orders are espe- 
cially elusive, and buyers 
boldly indifferent, that the 
real qualities of a sales leader show up. The execu- 
tive who sits back and wails about conditions, and 
centers his efforts on building up an alibi for his 
board of directors, must give way to men like Fred 
W. Upham, president of the Consumers Company, 
Chicago, who has just called for a twenty-five per 
cent increase in business, and to attain that end has 
put his whole office organization on the sales force! 
“T am insisting most positively,’ said Mr. Upham in 
a general letter to his stockholders, “that every em- 
ployee of the Consumers Company, no matter in what 
department or capacity he or she may be employed, 
shall join our sales force and produce some business 
this year. The situation is such that in order to 
make a reasonable profit we must sell twenty-five per 
cent more coal during 1924 than we did in 1923, and 
[ am determined to do it.” 


Of course, every concern is not so fortunate that it 
can draft its clerical forces and stockholders for sales 
duty, but nevertheless Mr. Upham’s fighting decision 
is to be eommended, and we are willing to lay long 
odds that he makes his quota. Why? Because most 
sales managers in Mr. Upham’s line, as in many other 
lines, have decided that it is an “off” year. So why 
try? They reconcile themselves to a year of poor 
business and wait for the dawn of better times. While 
they are waiting, executives like Mr. Upham, who be- 
lieve in going after business hardest when they need 
it most, have the field to themselves. 
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“The average salesman has 
not worked during the past 
few years. He has been 
largely an order taker. Probably four-fifths of the 
orders would have come in any way, if you had had 
no salesmen. This, however, will not be true during 
the next four years. The sales and advertising men 
of the country can save the situation only by hard 
work. 


Mr. Babson’s Four 
Year Picnic 


This means that salesmen must make 
more calls per day; that sales managers must do some 
selling themselves and that all must fight without 
getting discouraged.” 

The above paragraph is taken from a general let- 
ter sent out by Babson to his clients on May 13th. 
The basis of the letter is sound—namely, that in their 
desire to reduce expenses, business men should dis- 
tinguish between “overhead” and the sales force. With 
this we are in hearty accord. But we certainly pro- 
test against the paragraph above quoted. 
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No doubt there are salesmen who have loafed 
through the past four years. Mr. Babson employs 
salesmen to sell his services. Perhaps he has his sales- 
men in mind, but we feel sure even so charitably dis- 
posed a man as Mr. Babson would not keep a sales- 
man on the staff long without evidence that he was 
working. 

Mr. Babson says probably four-fifths of the busi- 
ness would come in anyway, whether you had any 
salesmen or not! How strangely like a directors’ 
meeting this sounds. We wonder if Mr. Babson 
would have four-fifths as many subscribers to his serv- 
ice as he has now if it were not for Babson salesmen? 

Mr. Babson says there would be a lot more business 
from salesmen if all the branch offices were closed 
and salesmen were made to spend all their time on 
the street. There is much truth in this, yet we wonder 
if Mr. Babson intends to close down his offices right 
away? 

Mr. Babson says salesmen must ride in day coaches 
and stop at commercial hotels to reduce the cost of 
selling. We wonder if Babson salesmen are going to 
set the example, now that they have got to work 
again, and be the first to cut out “Pullmans” and “ex- 
pensive” hotels? Probably NOT. Why? Because 
Mr. Babson’s recommendations are for someone’s else 
salesmen. His salesmen are not average salesmen! 
Neither are any one’s else. 

With all due respect to Mr. Babson’s ability as a 
statistician and business forecaster, we can’t resist 
feeling that he knows little about selling conditions 
during the past four years if he thinks salesmen have 
been loafing. Selling is more than a matter of mak- 
ing calls. It is hard work. And, if Mr. Babson 
doesn’t believe it just let him pack a grip with his 
letters and start canvassing the Woolworth Building 
as John Jones, everyday salesman. After he has been 
frozen out of twenty offices, one after the other, and 
has listened to all the well known reasons why his 
service is all right for the other fellow—‘but our busi- 
ness is different’—he will begin to think differently 
of his four year picnic. 

The fact is that the other fellow’s job always looks 
easy. The financier looks at a financial statement 
and sees a picture in red of salesmen disporting them- 
selves about the country at the company’s expense. 
The salesman looks at the same statement and sees 
a picture of high salaried officials and directors, draw- 
ing their pay for doing nothing. The sales manager 
wonders how the credit manager can get away with 
it, and the credit manager wonders how in the world 
the sales manager manages to hang on. Yet each of 
them is just as essential as the other. 
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What This Year’s By the time this issue 
Advertising Convention reaches you, five liners 
Will Do for America Semen. Sener See 

gates from America to 
London will be speeding toward the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. Out- 
wardly the convention will be much the same as those 
which have gone before. There will be the usual 
addresses of welcome, and the usual exchange of 
flowers and bouquets. The president of the Thirty 
Club will say how honored London is to have as its 


“Uy 


guests such distinguished men, and how far America 
is ahead of England when it comes to advertising. 
There will be the usual resolutions and oratory from 
the floor. There will be the usual awarding of the 
trophies; the fuss about where next year’s convention 
will be held 


and then it will be over until next year. 

3ut this year the delegates will bring back with 
them something more than mere memories of a good 
time. They will bring back to America the first vision 
of an international outlook. Many of these delegates 
now enroute to England are quite certain they are 
going to be met at the Southampton docks by a dele- 
gation of lanky gentlemen wearing monacles and 
spats, forgetful of their “h’s” and conforming in other 
ways to the Englishman of the vaudeville stage. But 
they have the same shock waiting them as the Eng- 
lishman received who expected to find Indians in 
New York. For they will find that the Britisher in 
spite of his outward differences is much the same kind 
of person as the American at home; that English 
methods may be slow but they have an unerring way 
of getting there just the same; and he will find him- 
self wondering if all that was taught him in school 
about the atrocities of British soldiers during the 
Revolutionary days might not have been exaggerated 
for a purpose! He is going to come back home with 
his imagination fired by markets abroad, which here- 
tofore were quite outside his scope of comprehension. 
This bigger vision will in itself repay him many times 
for the money he spends on his trip to London, if he 
puts it to work. 

America, however much she prefers to sell at home, 
must find a larger market abroad. Over-production 
demands it. It is not a case of merely opening up a 
new market, but the only means an American manu- 
facturer has to protect his home market. He cannot 
keep on indefinitely with this unbearable situation 
where business is being stolen from one another, in- 
citing price cutting, demoralizing industries and run- 
ning up sales costs to dizzy heights. The first step 
in getting overseas business, is contact by our busi- 
ness men with market conditions abroad. That is 
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what the London convention will do for the American 
delegation. Let it be hoped that the seed thus 
planted will take root and grow, and that as a result 
of this year’s expedition to London, American 
advertising may spread itself beyond the confines of 
our boundaries, into all those countries that appreciate 
American products. 
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How Charles G. Dawes It is interesting to 
Singled Himself Out learn that Charles G. 
From the Crowd Dawes, whom the Re- 

publicans have nomi- 
nated as President Coolidge’s running mate this year, 
used a pen to pry himself into the limelight. Mr. 
Dawes admits that he got his start in public life, as 
well as in business life, through a book he wrote in 
1894 entitled: “The Banking System of the United 
States.” Dawes thus established himself as an au- 
thority on economics and finance, with the result that 
four years later President McKinley appointed him 
Comptroller of the Currency. While it is true that 
prior to this appointment Dawes had been active in 
politics, nevertheless the book gave him the reputation 
he needed. Even now, after thirty years, and in spite 
of many changes in our financial system, this book is 
still spreading Mr. Dawes’ reputation. 

There are in this country today: hundreds of men 
capable of bigger responsibilities; men who are quite 
capable of directing the sales of our biggest corpora- 
tions; who are earning only a fraction of what they 
could earn if their abilities were widely known. These 
men are being held back simply because their ability 
is known only to themselves, a few of their business 
associates, and their employers. 

Sales managers are especially fortunate in that they 
do not have to write a book to advertise their abilities. 
There are several excellent publications devoted to 
sales and advertising work. These publications wel- 
come articles by practical men. They do not require 
that the articles be polished or written in flawless 
English. All they ask is that the writers confine 
themselves to recording experience, and not to airing 
theories. These editors will even assist a busy execu- 
tive to prepare his articles, if he wishes. Yet in spite 
of this advantage, we frequently meet sales managers 
who think they are too busy selling goods to tell 
others what they have learned doing it. Suppose 
Charles G. Dawes had likewise thought he was too 
busy to write “The Banking System of the United 
States?” Suppose he had sat back and waited for the 
world to build a path to his door? The chances are 
he would still be waiting, and someone else would be 
running for vice-president. 
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I have just been reading the printed re- 
port of a debate which was held in Chicago 
in April at which Jesse Neal of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., upheld the 
negative and J. C. McQuiston of Westing- 
house Electric the afirmative of the sub- 
ject, “Should There Be a Sliding Scale of 
Rates in Business and Class Papers to Ad- 
just Diminishing Returns from Excessive 
Advertising Over Reading Matter?” Both 
men were eloquent and thoughtful, and the 
report doesn’t say which was judged the 
winner, but Neal told one story which de- 
serves repetition. It brings out one angle 
on advertising which I have never heard 
expressed in just that way. He said: 


“If you got a letter in the morning 
saving that the price of ‘Hopkins’ auto- 
mobiles had been reduced $400 it 
wouldn't give you the least reaction. 
You wouldn’t read it possibly, you 
would just look at it and would slip it 
into the waste basket. But if you get 
a letter saying that the price of the 
Buick Sport Model had been reduced 
$400 you would get an instant reaction. 
You would think, ‘It was $1,600 and now 
it is $1,200. That is within the limit I 
set for myself; that is what I expected 
to pay; it is a darned good car; I guess 
I will go around and see the distributor.’ 

“Then you go around and see the dis- 
tributor and buy the car. After you get 
through the distributor says, ‘How did 
you happen to come here to buy?’ You 
would say, ‘I got that letter you sent 
out. That brought me in.’ 

“Following out the analogy the dis- 
tributor would write to the advertising 
manager, saying, ‘The only thing that 
counts is direct mail—cut out all pub- 
lication advertising.’ ” 

And that reminds me, not of a funny story, 
but of something I copied down from James 
Harvey Robinson’s “Mind in the Making.” 
He says, “Few of us take the pains to study 
the origin of our cherished convictions; in- 
deed, we have a_natural repugnance for so 
doing. We like to continue to believe what 
we have been accustomed to accept as true, 
and the resentment aroused when doubt is 
cast upon any of our assumptions leads us 
to seek every manner of excuse for clinging 
to them. The result is that most of our so- 
called reasoning consists in finding argu- 
ments for going on believing as we already 
wail Y% & 

This isn’t a “success” story of the usual 
type, but I have a friend who manages to 
be successful in the following things—per- 
haps there are others: at the age of thirty- 
three he is the general manager, a director, 
and a heavy stockholder in a large corpora- 
tion—he is general chairman of a civic im- 
provement organization in his city—he is 
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vice-president of a flourishing club—he has 
found time in the last year to write a book 
and six stories, all of them accepted for pub- 
lication—he has just finished a full length 
play—and he also gets by better than the 
average as a husband and a father. It was 
only the other day that I found the “key.” 
He’s so darned modest that he won't talk 
about himself, and offhand he doesn’t seem 
to have any more brilliance or follow 
through than a dozen others I know, none 
of whom compare with him in actual ac- 
complishments. 

He came to town the other day and we 
made a dinner engagement. I met him at 
his hotel and went up to his room. He said 
he wanted to send a suit down to the valet 
—and I watched him as he cleaned out the 
pockets. The two side pockets of the coat 
yielded a dozen scribbled pieces of paper, 
about the size of a playing card; the inside 
pocket held at least eight envelopes covered 
with hieroglyphics. So on—until the total 
yield must have been two dozen. And there 
was his secret! I wormed it out of him 
at dinner. He was afraid to trust his 
memory. Whenever he had a real thought 
—Bingo! Out with a penci!! As he put it, 
“I know that I’m not brilliant, but every so 
often during the day a thought flashes 
through my mind that’s a little out of the 
ordinary. I may be shaving or riding on the 
train or playing golf or listening to the 
radio—when along comes a vagrant thought, 
out of the subconscious, I suppose, a thought 
much more valuable than I can grind out 
when I am trying to concentrate at the office. 
I've decided that perhaps they aren’t my own 
thoughts. I corral them anyway. Started it 
in college and have kept it up. In the 
morning I arrange all those notes—and find 
that nearly everything is worked out for 
me.” Probably it, isn’t so easy as that—I 
said he was modest—but the idea is good, 
anyway. We all get good ideas at times— 
if we could only remember them! 

%kM% 

It seems to be pretty generally agreed that 
more skill is required to write profitable ad- 
vertising copy for the business press than 
for consumer publications. The retail dealer, 
the manufacturer’s sales manager, the engi- 
neer, the purchasing agent—are less gullible, 
more analytical and inquisitive. 

And so, because the business press is so 
indispensable to most manufacturers and be- 
cause all too little is known about how to 
advertise in it most effectively, it is a pleas- 
ure to see such an agency as the Blackman 
Company make a special study of the field. 
They have prepared a thirty-page multi- 
graphed report called “The Business Press’’ 
which Mr. Lawrence G. Meads, the Black- 
man Company, 120 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, will send to those of our readers 
who are interested in the field. 


a aa 


Salesmen of Franklin Baker Company 
used to hear this from grocers, “What, you 
trying to sell me cocoanut? See that cocoa- 
nut on the shelf? I have had that stuff 
for a couple of months. It doesn’t move. 
There is no call for it. I'll sell you cocoa- 
nut cheap. You can take it away with you!” 


Analysis disclosed the resistance: the in- 
dependent grocer carries 1,500 to 1,700 ry ee ee : 
ims the Be store 600 to 900. A list of fl h e C 17rCu lation of th e 
these items in order of volume shows butter 
leading with about twelve per cent and 
cocoanut near the bottom with a small frac- 
tion of one per cent. The resistance blocked 
the salesman. <A new appeal to the dealer 
had to be found. The sales manager and 
the agency man, confronted with that prob- 
lem, found a solution which appeared sur- 
prisingly simple, once it had been worked 
out. Checking over his mother’s grocery 
slips, one of these men found frequent pur- 
chases of six items—butter, canned milk, is now 
eggs, sugar, flour and lard. Added up, 
these six items made about fifty per cent of 
her grocery bill. He verified this with whole- 
salers and retailers. He asked his mother 
her recipe for cocoanut cake—so much but- O 40 000 
ter, so Many eggs, so much milk, a quantity V e r * 
of sugar, a quantity of flour. He also ob- 
tained her recipes for other cocoanut dishes. 


Net Paid 


From that beginning came this sales ap- 
peal: the salesman lays before the dealer a 
striking sales portfolio and says: “Here are 
some new facts on the grocery business. We 
checked sales in ten stores similar to yours. , 
I don’t know whether you have ever and 1s NOW the largest cve- 
bothered to figure it up, but the average : . : ° 
store sells nearly 1,700 items; 1,694 of these ning circulation In Syracuse. 
are only half of your business. The other 
six—all big sellers—make the other half. 
Those six items mean as much to you as the 


In twenty months it has 


other 1,694. Here they are (showing picture marched from nothing to 

of store and the six big sellers)—butter, milk, : ~ . 

pricing” sovaghons a dominance in its field, and 
Then he continues along this line: “Now 1s still increasing steadily at- 

here’s something you may laugh at. But 

wait for the facts. We contend that cocoa- the rate of more than 2,000 

nut could be one of the best salesmen in your 

store. Sounds funny, doesn’t it? But look a month. 

at this picture (showing a luscious cocoanut i P i 

cake in its natural colors). Isn’t that a Long before 1t 1s time to 

beautiful cake? Make’s your mouth water, k f ll h d ] S 

doesn’t it? Well, we are starting to adver- make up ali scnedu cs, yta- 

tise that cake to three out of every four : C6 ~hic— 

families here in your neighborhood. Also cuse - will be a One big- 

delicious cocoanut pies and puddings. I evening -newspaper town. 


would like to taste that cake; so will they. 
These people who buy their groceries here 
from you or from your competitors will want 
to eat these tempting things. Now when 
Mrs. Jones makes a cocoanut cake here is 
what she uses (showing exact quantities of 
butter, milk, eggs, sugar and flour). That 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Cc. I. PUTNAM, 2 Columbus Circle, 


is why cocoanut can be one of your best New York City 

salesmen. Stop and think of the other items F. E. CRAWFORD, 913 Hearst Bldg., 
she must buy to make her cocoanut pie, her Chicago 

cake or her pudding. Here is the advertis- 


ARTHUR E. DIXON, 3252 General 
ing for your store and here is the big con- Motors Bldg., Detroit 


sumer campaign.” ARTHUR BOOTH, 58 Sutter St., San 


During the talk the salesman covers his Francisco 
company—age, size, prestige; his product— 
the advertising, etc. In seven out of ten 
cases he now gets the order. That is not 
the record of a few men; it is the average 
of over forty men, maintained over a period 
of months. Told by Stuart Cowan, of 
Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, Inc. 

PHILICITUS. 
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Shall We Dress Up the Catalog in 
Broadcloth or Overalls? 


The Seventh of a Series of Twelve Articles on Printed Salesmanship 


APER is approximately one- 

third of the printer’s cost of 

your catalog. Only two per 
cent of the average piece of printed 
literature is occupied by text and 
illustration, while ninety-eight per 
cent is plain paper. Less attention 
is given by the buyer of printing to 
paper than any other element that 
goes to make up the catalog. Yet 
paper is the foundation, support, 
and framework upon which illustra- 
tion, copy, typography, color, press- 
work, and binding are hung. 

For some peculiar reason we have 
gotten into the habit of buying the 
“necktie” for the catalog first, and 
then selecting the “suit” to match 
the necktie. To amplify this thread- 
bare analogy between the appear- 
ance of our salesman and the ap- 
pearance of our catalog, we often 
judge the paper we select as we look 
to the pattern, the cut, the style, 
and the embellishments of the new 
suit. It’s “swell stuff’— 
until it rains or the sun 
shines—and then we find it 
was expensive at half the 
price. 

And, by the way, in 
speaking of Uncle Sam’s 
clothing and paper bill, do 
we stop to realize that this 
country spends one-seventh 
as much each year for its 
paper as it does for its 
clothing? The annual pro- 
duction of paper in the 
United States is over seven 
hundred and eighty-nine 
millions of dollars! 

Book paper, fine paper, 
ledger paper, and cover 
paper, used largely for 
commercial catalogs, costs 
us annually $190,919,000. 
The amount isn’t large 
enough that the bright 
young man with a passion 
for statistics can tell us 
that if it were all cut into 
pieces, 8%4x1l inches in 
size, it would be sufficient 
to wrap all of the cheese 


By Dawid H. Colcord 


in the moon in one-pound packages. 

However, it’s some quantity of 
paper! If it were loaded in bundles 
on trucks, and the trucks placed end 
to end (which I believe is the way 
they place them for purposes of this 
kind) the trucks would reach from 
New York to Cleveland. 

There seems to be no way of get- 
ting at figures as to the amount of 
paper wasted each year because of 
indifference to details in the selec- 
tion of paper, incorrect specifica- 
tions, jobs which do not cut out of 
stock, and the production of printed 
matter and catalogs in odd sizes. 

Such organizations as the United 
Typothetae of America, the Em- 
ploying Lithographers’ - Association 
of America, the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, and the 
Association of National Advertisers 
take cognizance of this tremendous 
waste when they endorsed the ef- 
fort of the Committee on Simplifica- 


Over 13,000 pieces of printed matter were gathered and 
graded to standard sizes by the Simplification Committee 
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tion of Paper Sizes and Grades of 
the Bureau of Standards to stan- 
dardize on certain sheet sizes. The 
standards recommended were se- 
lected from an analysis of 27,000 
separate pieces of literature. 

What are some of the essentials 
in the selection of paper (that all of 
us know, but occasionally over- 
look) which we should have “below 
the chin?” 

1. It is generally recognized as 
fundamental by experienced adver- 
tisers that the first step in the 
preparation of any piece of printed 
literature should be the selection of 
the paper. This should be done in 
conference with the printer and the 
engraver, as the first factor that en- 
ters into the consideration is the 
type of illustrations used—whether 
half-tones or line cuts. We all ad- 
mit this principle, but few of us put 
it into practice. 


2. The selection of the paper for 
a catalog should be made 
at least two months before 
the presswork is begun. If 
the printing is to begin 
October Ist, it should be 
ordered on August Ist, for 
a two weeks’ delivery, and 
should be held in the print- 
ing plant at least a month 
for seasoning, if the cata- 
log calls for fine register 
work. Paper is apt to 
shrink or stretch between 
runs if not seasoned. Have 
four dummies of the paper 
stock made up at once 
one for yourself, one for 
the printer, the engraver, 
and the artist. It is obvi- 
ous why the printer and 
engraver can work to bet- 
ter advantage if the paper 
dummy is in their hands. 
Why not give the artist an 
opportunity to develop his 
drawings to fit the stock— 
to “make paper a part of 
the picture?” 

3. Weigh the dummy 


before making the final 
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selection with any other matter that 
will be mailed with the catalog, in- 
cluding wrapper, to determine the 
postage, whether it can be sent first 
class, second class, third class, or 
parcels post. The difference of one 
cent in the mailing of 200,000 cata- 
logs amounts to $2,000. For safety, 
take the dummy to the postmaster, 
and get his ideas on the subject. 

4. In determining the size of the 
catalog, the paper selected will 
make some difference as to whether 
it will cut out of stock without 
waste. Ask the paper jobber to get 
prices from the mill on special sizes, 
if the size of the catalog is not stan- 
dard. If you think this is old stuff, 
take a look at the paper baler and 
the amount of scrap accumulated, 
the next time you are in the print- 
ing plant. Somebody is continually 
not figuring to “cut out of stock.” 

5. What color shall the body or 
text of the catalog be? Assuming 
that color has been decided on, any 
primary color may be used with 
that secondary color into the com- 
position of which the primary color 


does not enter. Do not use both 
colors—paper and ink—in light 
tones, one should be light and the 
other dark. (See Robert Ramsay’s 
Color Chart shown herewith for 
proper color combinations. ) 

6. It goes without saying that the 
type of buyer, to whom the catalog 
will be sent, enters largely into the 
selection of paper. Your own taste 
may lean to a high enamel, or the 
size of the appropriation might in- 
fluence you to select a machine fin- 
ish. Neither of these factors should 
influence the final decision, unless 
such a paper will take your cuts to 
advantage, show the line adequately 
and stand up under the service to 
which it will be put. 

There is definite suggestive value 
to paper. A massive piece of ma- 
chinery should be illuminated on 
paper which is strong and has the 
appearance of durability, whereas 
jewelry, fine laces, etc., are shown 
to best advantage on paper which is 
delicate, although not cheap by any 
means. <A highly polished tool or 
silverware can be shown on highly 


finished coated paper. Offset paper 
is often just the “ticket” for fabrics, 
food products and similar products. 
Rotogravure can give a realism im- 
possible to obtain by any other 
process. Linen finish paper has al- 
ways been popular with women. It 
is generally conceded that a slightly 
toned book paper is preferable to 
dead white, as it presents a more 
agreeable surface to the eye. 

A number of practical sugges- 
tions for the selection of paper stock 
are included in Charles W. Hackle- 


man’s manual of “Commercial 
Printing and Engraving,” and 


Robert Ramsay’s “Effective Direct 
Advertising,” the substance of 
which is condensed in the following 
twelve tests: 

1. Color. Judge in daylight only, 
with the light well diffused and 
coming over the shoulder. Judge 
from handling single sheets only, 
as underlying sheets give a depth 
of color. Test the whiteness in 
coated paper by comparing it with 
an accepted standard. To test the 
permanency of color, place a sheet 


ar 


is found. 


“S ” 
. 


follows: 


Chart for Selecting 
- Color Combinations 


To determine what color ink to use with a 
given colored stock, find the stock color (or 
the nearest color to it) on either classifica- 
tion and follow until the proper combination 
If a harmonious combination is 
desired, the ink to be used will be found in 
column indicated by the letter “H.” 
strong contrast is wanted use ink in column 
The key to other combinations is as 


G—Good combination B—Bad combination 
F—Fair combination 
P—Poor combination S—Strong contrast 


EXPLANATION 


lia 


H—Harmony 
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A poor sample 
of Niagara Falls 


Niagara is one of many attractions and Interesting pictures showing your product 


articles that cannot be sampled. in the surroundings that go with it make 
Yet every year the railroads “sell” people stop and read what you write 
Niagara to thousands. about that product. 
And they do it so well that nearly You can often sell a homely article 
everybody who hasn’t already visited with good, well-printed pictures. But 
Niagara hopes to go there some day. many a catalog has failed completely to 


Samples are used in selling because produce results because of poor- pictures. 
people like to see what you want them to Use well-printed pictures to “sample” 
buy. You cannot carry around samples of your product wherever a live who 
safes, machinery, or pianos, but you can can use it. When they “‘s e”’ your prod- 
sell them from pictures, just as the rail- uct and read about it, iho probably will 
roads “sell” Niagara Falls from pictures. buy it. 

You cannot afford to distribute by mail Your printer can tell you how to set 
samples of jewelry, watches or other costly about making good pictures of what you sell. 
articles, but you can easily “sample” He knows that they should & printed on 
them anywhere on earth with clear, well- good paper; for the better the paper, the 


printed pictures. better will be the printing—and the pictures. 
better The simple way to prepare effective direct | 
mail advertising is described in a series of 
paper books published by S. D. Warren Company. 


These books are knowneas the “More Busi- 
ness Series.”” You can obtain them as they 
better are issued, without cost to you, from any 


OE distributer of Warren’s Standard Printing 
printing Papers. 


ooo 


S. ~- WARREN COMPANY, 1ror MILK ST., BOSTON, ASS 


WARREN'S | 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Tested for printing, folding, and binding qualities 
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in the sunlight. Partly cover it. 
After a few hours uncover and look 
for difference in shades. In match- 
ing colors be sure to send a sample 
to the paper jobber. 

2. Surface or Finish. This, in the 
majority of cases, is the principal 
thing to be considered, for upon the 
finish depends the printing possibil- 
ities. The best practical test is to 
print a few samples, just as they 
are to be used. To determine 
whether the coating lies properly 
on the sheet, tear the sheet both 
ways and note the amount of 
enamel not thoroughly anchored to 
the sheet, that rubs off the edge. 
The coating if not anchored prop- 
erly has a tendency to pull away 
from the body in printing, espe- 
cially in solid blacks which is 
known as “picking” or “lifting.” 

3. Weight and Thickness. In test- 
ing cardboards, test them for “snap” 
by bending a corner or edge, and re- 


leasing it quickly. The life of the 
card is apparent by the manner in 
which it resumes its original shape. 

4. Texture. Hold to the light and 
note evenness of formation and uni- 
formity of markings. <A _ patchy, 
cloudy appearance is objectionable 
and indicates an uneven formation, 
making it difficult to print from 
plates. 

5. Opacity. Hold to the light, 
placing a lead pencil between the 
light and the sheet. The depth of 
the shadow on the opposite side will 
tell whether or not the type will 
show through on printing. 

6. The Handle. This test means 
little as to the quality of the paper; 
it should be made, however, to test 
the impression that the paper will 
make on the mind of the recipient. 
It should have a good “feel” and 
rattle. 

7. Strength. Tear both with and 
against the grain. Cut small strips 
and note the force required to pull 


them apart. Test the sheet at sides, 
ends, and near the center. 

8. Folding Qualities. Mail a 
dummy to a “phoney” address a 


thousand miles away. Send first 
class with return address. Note the 
condition when returned. Fold the 


sheet both with and against the 
grain at right angles so that the 
fold intersects. Then fold the sheet 
back on itself. Note the strain at 
the point of intersection. It is well 
to specify in large runs that the 
grain run with the fold. 

9. Grain. Always fold with the 
grain if possible. Tear sheet to test. 
The grain is straighter and cleaner 
if torn with, than across. 

10. Shrinkage. For large runs 
have the printer unpack, separate 
into small piles, placed on drying 
racks. Then you can be reasonably 
sure there will be no shrinking or 
stretching. When paper is received 
on a rainy or a damp day it should 
not be unpacked at once. 


Summer Orders 


“Give the men something to think 
about besides summer weather. The 
trouble with most sales forces is that 
nothing is done to keep up their in- 
terest. They are allowed to fall 
into a rut during summer. I always 
put on a contest in July and August, 
but never once did I call it a sum- 
mer contest, or a hot weather con- 
test, or anything of that sort. I al- 
Ways gave it a name that carried no 
suggestion of hot weather, and not 
one line of hot weather dope was 
passed out. But every man had a 
definite task to accomplish and a 
definite reward when he reached his 
goal. 

“Last year I put on a new cus- 
tomer drive in July and August. 
The year before we ran a contest to 
see which salesman could sell the 
highest percentage of leads _ fur- 
nished him. We worked up enough 
leads to keep every man busy dur- 
ing July and August and made such 
a hulabaloo about selling a high per- 
centage of them that the men for- 
got about hot weather. 

“This year we decided that the 
one great danger was in allowing 
men to talk about ‘conditions’— 
scandals in Washington, European 
situation, election, or anything of 
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(Continued from page 1208) 


that sort. We worked out what I 
call a ‘trick’ approach—although 
there isn’t the slightest bit of 
trickery connected with it. I gave 
it that name so the salesman who 
thinks he knows more about selling 
than I will ever know, wouldn’t shy 
at it. Had we called it a scientific 
approach, nobody would have used 
it, but by calling it a trick approach 
we sugar coated the plan and right 
now I think most of the salesmen 
are using it effectively—at least 
enough to stop talking about cur- 
rent events. 

“Now don’t think I claim to be 
able to devise trick plans that will 
sell electric heaters to consumers in 
Memphis in August, but I can, and 
have, for the past five years, been 
able to keep our men out of the ‘red’ 
(they work on a straight commis- 
sion) in July and August. Formerly 
they all owed us money on the 
strength of the business they ex- 
pected to sell ‘after Labor day.’ 
Last year practically every man had 
a reserve built up by the first of 
September, instead of being in 
debt.” 

I left this sales manager thor- 
oughiy convinced that he was right 
in saying that July and August 
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sales slump because we do too little 
about it. Like the weather Mark 
Twain mentioned we talk a lot con- 
cerning summer selling, but seldom 
do anything about it. While there 
is nO One panacea, yet when we give 
our salesmen something to think 
about and something definite to do 
we have, at least, taken the first 
step towards better business for 
July and August—or for any other 
month for that matter. 


Editor, “Sales Management”: 

I have read the article, “Why the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission Is 
Feared and Doubted” with interest 
and approval. The courts have 
clipped the wings of the Federal 
Trade Commission in some respects. 
Nevertheless so long as it retains 
its unfortunate outlook it not only 
fails to justify the purposes of its 
authors but is an actual menace 
through its power of publicity of 
which you speak so truly and fore- 
ibly. It ought to be headed up into 
the Department of Commerce so 
that it might function in a friendly 
atmosphere and acquire the respon- 
sibility which no wit lacks.— 
William C. Redfield, former Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 


A Cross-Roads Mer- 
chant Airs His 


Views 
(Continued from page 1226) 

in a lengthy sales talk in order to 
sell the thing he wants his cus- 
tomers to have. Farm folks talk 
freely of the things they buy; so one 
satisfied customer means several 
others. When a cross-roads resi- 
dent believes in a product he de- 
fends it. It is not at all unusual to 
hear someone at a session of the 
“bureau” expound the virtues of a 
product as though he were a paid 
publicity man. It is primarily 
through the village merchants that 
the defender learns of the product 
for the first time. 

There are many people around 
Slocum who buy practically all their 
food and clothing from the mer- 
chants there. The store owners 
govern the styles their customers 
wear and the food they eat. 


Dealers Need Help 


If the average cross-roads store- 
keeper were as good a merchant as 
he is a man his influence on the dis- 
tribution system of the country 
would be doubled. The majority of 
them are farmers or farmers’ boys, 
with little merchandising experi- 
ence. They need and appreciate the 
practical help of reputable manufac- 
turers and jobbers, and they show 
their appreciation by pushing his 
products. But the products must 
be good. 

“T will sell a product once,” W. 
A. Raines declared, “but I won’t sell 
it the second time to the same cus- 
tomer. If it is the right sort of an 
article it will sell itself. The next 
time the customer buys, he knows 
more about the article than I do, 
for he has used it.” 

If you are one of many who have 
concluded that good roads, automo- 
biles and better educational facil- 
ities have made the cross-roads gen- 
eral merchant a myth as an Ameri- 
can institution, revise your records 
and go out and help him sell your 
goods to nearly a half a hundred 
million farm folks! 


A gigantic engineering project for 
harnessing the waters of the Shan- 
non River, which has so long fig- 
ured in Irish legend, is reported to 
be under way to turn the power of 
this stream to industrial use. 


Confidence 


@ Confidence has no substitute. Money cannot buy it. Distance 
and time cannot shatter it. Business Confidence is no different 
than the other kind, for both are born of human trust. 


q THE ROTARIAN, like the Association which it represents, is 
built on a solid foundation of Confidence. It has earned the Conf- 
dence and respect of its readers and of the advertising world through 
a strict adherence to the principles of fair dealing—in no other 
way could it have gained its present enviable position. 


ROTARIAN 


CHICAGO 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Advertising Manager, Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


Eastern Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson 
7 West 16th St., New York 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U. S., Newfoundland, Cuba, and other countries to 
which minimum postal rates apply; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in all other countries 


Published Monthly by Retary International 


Are Your Salesmen “Hitting the Ball” 
this Summer ? 


If your salesmen are beginning to “let down”—to slow 
up—for the summer months—now is the time to let 
them see how other salesmen are getting business “re- | 
gardless.” Send them a weekly message of actualfacts | 
about other men’s methods which are proving success- 
ful now—when business is harder to get. 


Selling News 


The Dartnell Bulletin of Successful Selling Example and Practice | 


SELLING NEWS is not preachy. None of the usual blah-blah 
and “inspirational” gush will be found in its columns. It does 
not attempt to teach salesmen how to sell. For the next three 
months every weekly issue will be filled with real examples 
showing how other salesmen are overcoming the resistance of 
summer selling. 

You can send Selling News to each of your salesmen starting 
next week for less than the cost of a good cigar a week. 


Ask for Sample Copies and Prices 
| Published Exclusively by 


The Dartnell Corporation - Chicago, Ill. 
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$22,000 vere ! 


$22,896.20 worth of merchandise 
sold with a _ single one-page 
“form” letter at a total cost of 
$136.05. Send 25c for a copy of 
“Postage Magazine,” and an ac- 
tual copy of this letter will be 
sent gratis. If you sell, you 
need “Postage,” which tells how 
to write Sales-Producing Let- 
ters, Folders, Booklets, House 
Magazines. Subscription $2 a 
year for 12 numbers chock full 
of usable, cashable ideas. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18 St., New York 


Campaign across. 


“A STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 209 W48 St NY 


PREMIUM SERVICE 


and 


PREMIUMS 


—We save you all the overhead expense, 
all your investment in premiums and all 
the worry and bother of buying, handling 
and distributing. 

—Our business isn’t identified with either 
cooperative coupons or trading stamps. 
Our patrons retain their identity; the 
premiums are theirs, the catalogs or leaf- 
lets are theirs and the coupons are theirs; 
we are simply their premium department. 
—Let us send you our booklets explaining 
everything in detail. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 
199-201 Franklin Street New York 


“Selling Securities 


As A Career’ 


No Charge. No Obligation. Here is a book 
that tells you what's what in security selling. 
Yours for the asking. 

If you are now selling securities You Need This 
Book. If you contemplate getting into this 
attractive and profitable work Read This Book 
Before Planning Your Future. 

There are many wrong ways of doing things. 
Then there’s the right way. Some succeed by 
great talents, some by high connections, some by 
miracle, but success usually is attained by those 
who prepared. This book will show you the way. 
While this edition lasts, we will mail absolutely free, 
one of these books to anyone asking for it. 


Address 


Mr. T. J. Hanley, 135 Broadway, New York 


Wm,L-Fletcher Inc., 
can put you in 


touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


How We Direct and Control Hundreds of 


House-to-House Salesmen 
(Continued from page 1215) 


awakens interest among salesmen 
to a surprising degree. 

So far as the individual salesmen 
are concerned, we have found it 
most beneficial to keep contests of 
one kind or another going all the 
time. The rewards of victory in 
these always take the form of cash 
prizes, trips, etc., given to a speci- 
fied number of men selling either 
the greatest value of goods, the 
greatest number of some particular 
article or a certain quota of any- 
thing which it is desired to move 
within a set time. Each sale counts 
a certain number of votes, accord- 
ing to its size. We have likewise 
had much success in persuading our 
canvassers to turn in live leads by 
crediting them a certain number of 
points on each lead that develops 
into a sale. 


Building Better Morale 


If it is possible, by all means get 
the feld men together in groups oc- 
casionally for dinners, and have of- 
ficials of the organization on hand 
to address them. Nothing so binds 
a man to his employer as the knowl- 
edge that his superior is not too 
lofty to eat and talk with him. 
Things like these are wonderful 
morale builders we have found. The 
cost is insignificant compared with 
the results. 

The manager of a small crew may 
not find it difficult to keep a stream 
of recruits constantly 
those who leave. 


replacing 
3ut as the organ- 
ization grows this problem becomes 
more acute. We have one man who 
makes the rounds of nearby colleges 
to interest students in summer 
work, and who maintains constant 
contact with the men after they are 
once in the field for us. His func- 
tion is to keep them at work by 
stimulating morale, lightening dis- 
couragement, etc. Of course, with 
small organizations the manager 
himself may have to look after this 
work. What I want to point out 
here is that the expenditure of ef- 
fort is necessary to keep the men 
heartened and enthusiastic. This 
cannot be left to chance or money 
will be lost. 


Having discussed the matter of 
organization and salesmen, it may 
be of interest to consider merchan- 
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dise. | House-to-house selling is 
usually a seasonal proposition. 
While I hesitate somewhat at trying 
to instruct men in other lines of 
selling how to conduct their busi- 
ness, I cannot refrain from pointing 
out that there is a right and a 
wrong season for almost every 
article. Too often, I fear, “business 
conditions” and salesmen have been 
blamed for slow turnover when in 
reality some sales manager was try- 
ing to force his goods on the market 
at the wrong season. If you are 
handling one article, and it is not a 
year ’round seller, why not take on 
something which you can move 
readily when your mainstay is not 
going well? 

Being in the household appliance 
business we naturally have many 
articles to dispose of, and we take 
advantage of their seasonability to 
the greatest possible extent. In 
warm weather our crew men urge 
electric fans upon their customers. 
In cold weather they talk electric 


heaters. During March and April, 
house cleaning season, vacuum 


cleaners are ready sellers. In win- 
ter months when the evenings are 
long, lamps find a ready welcome. 
Again, in hot weather electric irons 
are sold readily. 


The Price Problem 


Whether you sell electric appli- 
ances as we do, or other merchan- 
dise, the big necessity is to bring 
it to your prospect’s attention at 
the psychological moment. If you 
do this you will hear comparatively 
few price objections. People will 
find a hundred excuses for buying 
an electric fan in August, or a port- 
able heater in January. Whatever 
objections there may exist will be 
overridden. 

House-to-house salesmen need 
not worry much about having to 
cut prices. We have found it far 
better to maintain prices and give 
with the article some inexpensive 
premium. I think it is a common 
experience with organizations sell- 
ing commodities costing upwards of 
$100 that the price makes no differ- 
ence if it can be spread over so long 
a period that the individual pay- 
ments seem trivial. We never say 
a certain machine costs $150. With 
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us it is always $5 or $10 down and, 
say, $5 a month until paid for. That 
eases the shock to the customer, you 
may be certain. 

The only advertising we do on 
behalf of the goods we sell house- 
to-house is in the way of large 
folders mailed or distributed to the 
prospects — newspaper, magazine, 
billboards, car cards, ete. The 
folders contain a good strong de- 
scription of the article campaigned, 
with big headlines in red or yellow, 
and selling copy as urgent as a 
circus poster. 

Nearly all of our goods are sold 
on the payment plan. We _ have 
found by experience that the term 
“deferred payment” is not a good 
one, because most of the people will 
not understand it. We do not use 
it any more, but substitute in- 
stead “time payment.” In this con- 
nection, the down payment should 
be prominently displayed in large 
type. The monthly payment should 
be in medium type, and the total 
price in small type. We have al- 
ways found it highly profitable to 
inclose return postcards with all di- 
rect mail folders. Many of them 
come back and reveal to our force 
“asy prospects upon whom the new 
salesmen can be put to work with 
encouraging results. 


Folders Found Effective 


We never hesitate to spend real 
money on these folders. They are 
prepared by experts, and the print- 
ing is first class. We have tried all 
forms of advertising for our drives 
on household appliances, but have 
found folders to be cheapest in the 
long run. 

Another form of advertising 
which we have found very effective 
is to display seasonable articles on 
trucks in the districts where our 
crews are working. This is an 
idea easily adaptable to almost any 
sort of goods. We have a five-ton 
flat electric truck. At various times 
of the year this is used for showing 
electric fans, bridge lamps, washing 
machines with ironing and drying 
accessories, vacuum cleaners, glow 
heaters, etc. On this truck there 
are also frames for carrying display 
advertising, which is changed every 
month, and sometimes oftener. 

When we first launched into the 
house-to-house selling business in 
earnest we used to send out with 
the crews ordinary delivery trucks 


containing stocks of goods for im- 
mediate delivery. These, however, 
usually had to be sent back for more 
merchandise during the day. Now 
we have eleven panel trucks espe- 
cially designed to contain small 
electrical merchandise in compact 
space on shelves, just as in a store. 

Not only do these trucks carry 
stock, but also advertising material, 
stationery, etc. It goes a long way 
toward keeping the salesmen happy, 
for during inclement weather they 
get coffee from the special urn in it, 
and have doughnuts served them 
also. It contains glow heaters for 
their comfort, electric lights, and a 
bench for them to rest on while 
eating. 


How Deliveries Are Handled 


In addition to the eleven Ford 
trucks, which carry two washers 
each for demonstration and delivery 
purposes, we have a special washer 
truck which carries six machines. 

Probably not many backdoor sell- 
ing organizations would want to go 
so heatily into this sort of equip- 
ment as we have done. However, 
all may rest assured that this rolling 
stock has been bought because it 
was found profitable. The basic 
idea is capable of infinite variations, 
and whoever applies it will find it a 
money maker. 

The handling of orders after they 
have been booked is a matter that 
often causes much trouble. We of 
course like to make spot delivery 
from the truck when possible, but 
when matters of credit, etc., prevent 
this, we are at least able to make 
delivery in twenty-four hours, due 
to the system we have worked out. 


In the case of all time payment 
transactions we make out five copies 
of the sales ticket, when the deal is 
closed. 

Of course I do not expect that any 
of our procedure can be applied “as 
is’ to the selling problems of other 
organizations. However, I am con- 
fident that the fundamentals laid 
down here will be found most use- 
ful to any concern which maintains 
one small crew or a great many 
large crews in the field. At least, it 
has been by utilizing these prin- 
ciples that we have been able to 
expand our backdoor sales from the 
one horse stage to the point where 
they total more than $1,500,000 
annually. 
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Loose Leaf 


Catalogs 
Decrease Costs 


Don’t discard a whole edition be- 
cause a few pages become obsolete 
or prices change. Simply replace 
incorrect pages with new ones. 
Loose-Leaf Catalogs can always be 
kept new and up-to-date. 


Get This Booklet 


It illustrates and describes an ex- 
tensive variety of Loose-Leaf Bin- 


ders for Catalogs, Sales Manuals, 
Price Lists, ete. It contains valu- 
able information regarding Loose- 
Leaf Catalogs. Send for your copy 
today. 


The C. E. SHEPPARD CO. 


260 Van Alst Ave., Long Island City 


FAUR KLUNE 


250 WEST Se STREET 


REPRESENTING 


new Yorie 
UNITED MANUFACTURERS 


Where the Sale Begins 


First impression is important—see that the 
card you present is an indication of your 
business character. 

Wiggins Book Form Cards can be beautifully 
engraved or printed, and are always clean and 
convenient. Bound at one end, they detach 
easily with a smooth, straight edge. They 
have the snap and “‘feel’’ of quality. 

We engrave them or supply blanks to your printer 
for type-printed cards. Convenient cases in several 
forms. Write for sample tab and information. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
1102 S. Wabash Ave. 705 Peoples Gas Bidg. 


WIGGINS 
pesiess CARDS 
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Sheridan-Plaza 


CHICAGO 


Sheridan Road at Wilson Avenue 


The ever-growing greatness of uptown Chi- 
cago attracts business travelers from far 
and near. This beautiful hotel, in the North 
Shore retail center, combines ideal location, 
unexcelled service and moderate costs. 
Eighteen minutes from downtown—“L” ex- 
press and surface cars; motor busses to and 
from downtown, through Lincoln Park, stop 
at the door. 


European plan. Rooms with 
private bath $3 a day and up. 
Reservations are advisable. 
Exceptional garage accommodations. 


TESTIMONIALS 


Orders, checks, maps, re ports, blueprints, tc. 
PHOTOSTAT prints are convincing photo- 
graphic facsimiles — produced without plates 
Send for Samples 
Best prices— Quickest service 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 


Lithographed and printed cloth, folded edge 
fiber, paraffine cardboard, paper and metal 
signs in colors that stand outdoor exposure. 
Die-cut shapes, cutouts and paper displays for 
interior work. Road and field signs printed 
with genuine paint on metal and mounted in 
good substantial wood frames, made with 
special lock corners, any size. 


The Massillon-Cleveland-Akron Sign Co. 
Dept. D Massillon, Ohio 


Better Booklets for Less Money 


5000 Eight-Page | 5000 Four - Page 
vox6% BOOKLETS FOLDERS 
344x6\, printed on | 6x9, printed en 
good iienmeled book Y |) | good Enameled ha fd 
1000 8-page booklets, $25 | 1000 4-page folders, $20 
Write for Free Samples on Your Printed Letterhead 


E. FANTUS CO., Printers, 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


WANTED! 


Assistant Sales Manager 


Man who has had actual sales experience 
wanted to get out weekly bulletins for 
salesmen and assist in sales department. 
Address Box 780, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 
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News of the Road 


The Montrealer, an all steel train of the 
New Haven Railroad, began a through serv- 
ice last month between Washington and 
Quebec via Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Montreal and Ottawa. It leaves 
Washington at 2:05 in the afternoon and 
arrives in Montreal at 8:05 in the morning. 
On the southbound trip the train will be 
known as the Washingtonian, and will leave 
Montreal at 8:15 in the evening, reaching 
New York at 8:40 the next morning. 


Manchester, N. H., is boasting of a new 
225 room hotel which was formally opened 
the early part of last month. The Carpenter, 
as it is called, cost more than a million and 
it is already proving popular with the sell- 
ing fraternity. Bath in each room, hand- 
some lobby, and dining rooms, banquet and 
ballroom, and private conference rooms are 
special features which commend this hotel. 
Furthermore the 200-car garage is another 
convenience of which sales executives will 
approve. 


The Diamond Special, operating between 
Chicago and St. Louis on the Illinois Central, 
is proving very popular with sales execu- 
tives and their salesmen. This train, which 
leaves both cities at 11:30 p. m., has been 
especially equipped with a salon buffet car 
which offers several innovations including 
shower bath facilities and valet service as 
well as luncheon service beginning at 9:30 
p. m. 


The proprietors of the Hotel Lacey, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, have gone a step farther in 
offering every convenience to the traveler. 
To every automobile guest, and that includes 
a vast number of salesmen these days, they 
issue a neatly printed card entitling the 
guest to free parking and all accommoda- 
tions in the hotel automobile park. 


Motor bus service will soon be established 
between Chicago and St. Louis and it is 
expected that this will facilitate the thorough 
coverage of the small towns between these 
two cities. The Illinois Motor Coach Com- 
pany has already filed application with the 
Illinois Commission and_ they 
have asked permission to operate over three 
routes via Danville and Springfield. 


Commerce 


Bachelor hotels are proving quite attrac- 
tive to sales managers who find it necessary 
to spend a week or more in the same ter- 
ritory. Detroit is the latest city to open 
such a hotel which is quite centrally located, 
and which is called the Fairbairn. All the 
rooms face the outside and contain single, 
twin beds or double beds, while the general 
service is as complete as in any regular 
transient hotel. 


Beginning last month the Grand Trunk- 
Canadian National, in connection with the 
Lehigh Valley, established a new train serv- 
ice between Chicago and New York operat- 
ing daily trains over the Grand Trunk 
Western and the Lehigh Valley. The train 
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eastbound leaves Chicago at 12:45 p. m. and 
arrives at Pennsylvania station, New York, 
at 5:45 p. m. Westbound, it leaves New 
York at 11:50 a. m. and arrives in Chicago 
at 2:50 p. m. the following day. 


Aberdeen, Wash., is another town which 
is boasting of a new hotel. The new hotel, 
the Morck, which was opened last month, is 
a five-story structure containing 114 rooms, 
87 with bath. The rooms are said to be 
particularly comfortable with the best of 
furnishings. Besides the attractive lobby, 
there is a coffee shop, tea room, two banquet 
or convention halls, and two private dining 
rooms. 


The New York Central announces that 
they have initiated a new through passenger 
train which will run from New York to 
Toronto by way of the Toronto, Hamilton 
& Buffalo and the Canadian Pacific. This 
train leaves New York at 6:30 p. m. and 
runs through to its destination in thirteen 
hours and twenty minutes. 


The new Stonewall Jackson Hotel at 
Staunton, Va., was formally opened last 
month with the usual reception supper and 
dance. The Jackson is strictly modern and 
up-to-date in all its appointments and fur- 
nishings, contains 100 rooms and cost more 
than a quarter of a million. A novel fact 
about it is that the manager, Mr. Moore, and 
his wife make their home in a bungalow 
atop the hotel. 


The Baker Hotel Company of Texas, 
which now owns and operates hotels in Ft. 
Worth, Austin, and San Antonio, is plan- 
ning for a fourth member in Dallas. It 
will be called the Texas and will be eighteen 
stories with 650 rooms. The cost will be 
close to six millions, and no expense will be 
spared to make it the finest hotel in the 
southwest. Mezzanine balcony with a spa- 
cious ballroom, private dining rooms with 
special banquet kitchens, fifty-eight sample 
rooms, and a magnificent roof garden are 
just a few of the features being planned for 
this hostelry. 


A three-day festival marked the opening 
recently of the new George Washington 
Hotel in Winchester, Va. It was built from 
funds subscribed by citizens and is operated 
by the American Hotels Corporation. In 
spite of the fact that Winchester is a town 
of only seven thousand population, approxi- 
mately $500,000 was raised for the building 
of the new hotel, which is five stories high 
and has 102 rooms. 


A new train known as the “Colorado 
Hummer” was put into operation between 
Chicago and Salt Lake City June 8th. The 
train is scheduled for a _ daylight trip 
through the Pike's Peak region, and Royal 
Gorge and Glenwood Springs. The route 


includes Kansas City, Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs, Denver, Glenwood Springs and 
Ogden. 
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“How Shall We Pay Our Salesmen?” is 
the title of a fifteen-page typewritten memo- 
randum in folder-report form being dis- 
tributed by The Blackman Company, adver- 
tising agency, 120 W. 42nd St., New York 
City. The various forms of compensation 
are carefully analyzed for application to 
specific products and lines of business in a 
helpful way. The memorandum shows evi- 
dence of careful preparation and is a valu- 
able addition to the published literature on 
this ever-important subject. We understand 
that copies of the memorandum will be sent 
free to executives of nationally-known ad- 
vertising concerns. 


Evidence of the growing tendency among 
sales and advertising executives to reject 
rule of thumb methods and personal opinions 
and to rely upon facts in planning merchan- 
dising campaigns is amply conveyed in 
“Tendencies in Sales Management” by 
Stuart Cowan, which is a reprint from the 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society. Mr. Cowan 
quotes liberally from a dozen or more promi- 
nent executives and advertising agencies. 
The article is a very convincing argument 
for more thorough research and investiga- 
tion in sales and distribution problems and 
is well worth a careful reading. Copies 
may be obtained by addressing Mr. Cowan, 
in care of Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York City. 


If you believe in striking while the iron 
is hot—in pushing the sale of your products 
to the limit of your capacity where condi- 
tions are good, it will be worth while for 
you to ask Tom Turner, manager, The 
Review-Chronicle National Advertising Bur- 
eau, Spokane, Washington, to send you a 
copy of “Mercantile Trade Conditions in the 
Spokane Country.” He will also send you a 
copy of his “Business Conditions Extra” at 
the same time. If figures don’t lie, and the 
business statisticians have it right, the Pa- 
cific Northwest is one of the comparatively 


few “white” (good) spots on the map just 


now. If you have any “special” questions 
to ask about market on business conditions 
in his “baliwack” we are sure Mr. Turner 
will be glad to answer them for you and he 
is in a position to know. 


“Why Jim's Cigar Went Out” is the title 
of an attractive little promotion booklet 
which is “different” because it doesn’t make 
the reader look at a single halftone of the 
product, nor swallow a single trade name, 
nor absorb a single “talking point” until 
the final page is reached. The booklet de- 
scribes an entirely and tee-totally imaginary 
conversation between two salesmen about 
“repeat” orders—which one of them was 
getting and the other was not. If you are 
interested in the same subject you had bet- 
ter obey this impulse and ask The Heinn 
Company, 349 Florida Street, Milwaukee, to 
send you a copy. 


Increasing the sales for your product in 
Indiana, should be a much simpler task 
after reading “Merchandising the Indianap- 
olis Radius.” Frank T. Carroll, advertising 
manager of The Indianapolis News, has 
just sent us a copy and tells us that the 
readers of SALES MANAGEMENT will be 
placed on his “free list” for copies if they 
ask for them. You will be impressed with 
the high percentage of native born American 
home owners in Indianapolis as compared 
with most any other metropolitan area. The 
unusual features of the merchandising serv- 
ice offered to advertisers by The News is 
featured in the book. 


Changes in market conditions—employ- 
ment figures—buying power—and the _ in- 
fluence of newspapers in every section are 
constantly occurring. The factors which 
govern the rise and fall of prosperity are 
in constant flux—and the very latest statis- 
tics are none too good for any market 
analysis when the returns from investments 
in sales and advertising campaigns are at 
stake. 

There is probably no other metropolitan 
territory in the United States in which more 
important merchandising changes have oc- 
curred during 1923 than in that part of 
Northern Ohio known as “The Cleveland 
Market.” Every manufacturer or merchant 
who wishes to sell, distribute or advertise 
merchandise in this market will profit by a 
consideration of these changed selling con- 
ditions and present day possibilities as pre- 
sented in “Cleveland—1924” a forty-eight 
page book just published by The Cleveland 
Press. Interested executives may obtain 
copies by addressing the advertising depart- 
ment of the paper. Please mention SALES 
MANAGEMENT when making your request. 


BUYING POWER!  There’s magic in 
the words. What counts the desire to buy— 
without the “wherewithal”? But when the 
inclination and the ability to purchase are 
combined in one individual— THAT 
MEANS SALES. And when that individual 
is multiplied by A MILLION AND A 
HALF—there indeed is a rich market, and 
buying power to the n’th degree. 1,454,730 
people in the state of Nebraska have an 
average per capita wealth of $4,004, accord- 
ing to a booklet published by The Nebraska 
Daily Press Association, and one man out 
of every five owns an automobile—almost 
one to every family. 

If you want authoritative and non-par- 
tisan information about this big potential 
market—and how to reach it effectively and 
economically with your sales message—it 
will pay you to write for a copy of “The 
Buying Power of Nebraska.” Address The 
Association at Columbus, Nebraska. 
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Is the type too small ? 


One man wrote for Letter 
E-5 and kicked about the 
type in my ad being so 
small that he “couldn’t read 
it.” If you can’t, let me 
know, and I'll send it to 
you in typewritten form. 
When you know what it 
says, maybe you will ask 
for Letter E-5 too, and learn 
that I bring my Clients 
more business through let- 
ters, advertisements, sales 
literature, and other means. 


Cound Jptidderhof 


Times Bldg. New York 


Vin 


EARL B. SHIELDS 
Advertising 


{ 
| 
V E are glad to handle, in con- 
nection with any client’s pub- | 
lication advertising, his complete 
direct-by-mail campaign; we  be- | 
lieve that only through the coordi- 
nation of those phases of his pub- 
licity work can he get the greatest 
possible return from his appropria- 
tion. | 
| 


1623 HARAIS TRusT BLDG. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 
INCREASES SALES 


y= salesmen should show skeptical pros- 
pects the testimonial letters and orders 
which you receive from satisfied customers— 
it would remove doubt and get the order. 
HARD-SHELL PROSPECTS DEMAND PROOF 
You could provide it by making use of the 
testimonial letters and orders lying idle in 
your files. 
PUT POWER BEHIND YOUR TESTIMONIALS 
Give a copy to each of your salesmen and note the 
effect on their moral and orders. 
We make copies of anything written, printed or drawn 
— Letters, Orders, Contracts, Maps, Plats, Charts— 
without the use of glass plates or expensive cuts. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO. 
35 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 


Sales Managers! 


Liven up your sales 
contests and bulletins 
with original cartoons. 
If you have an idea 
we'll work it out;if you 
ROUSE haven't, we'll supply 
INTEREST one. 

We specialize in convention 

cartoons. 
Send fer proof sheets 


We Draw Cartoons to Order 


Business Cartoon Service 
Lew Merrell 35 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 

reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 

salesman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 

everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 

=< Del 100 for $3.00 S00 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 
weed 


Meir GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
pe Aeore, P. O. Box 1837-@ Richmond, Virginia 
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Why National Advertisers 
are “in Dutch’ with 
Some Retailers 
(Continued from page 1292) 

a said to do the 
largest business of any drug store 
in the world, stocks everything for 
which it has calls and cuts prices on 
everything, according to the general 
manager. He says the margin of 
profit is satisfactory because his 
firm can operate on a very close 

margin, due to its big volume. 

A. C. Cunningham, president of 
the Cunningham Drug Company, on 
the other hand, considers national 
advertising “ a necessary evil.” 

“If the manufacturers didn’t ad- 
vertise many of the lines we sell, we 
couldn’t sell them,” he says. “They 
create the demand and bring people 
into our stores for all kinds of 
things, but don’t make any 
money on most of them. We don’t 
make enough on most of them to 
pay our selling cost, but they do 
bring people into the store and give 
us a chance to sell other things on 
which we do make a profit.” 


Kinsel’s, 


we 


Price Cutting Is Drug Problem 


Mr. Cunningham admits, how- 
ever, that this is due chiefly to the 
notorious practice of cutting prices 
in drug stores. If the druggists 
would all sell advertised goods at 
the advertised prices, they would 
make a profit, but they won’t. 


“We are not the only ones, 
though,” he insists. “Right now, 


for example, one of the large de- 
partment stores is trying to estab- 
lish a toilet goods department and 
in order to do so, it is sacrificing 
all profit on the line for the first 
year. It is featuring all the adver- 
tised toilet preparations at cut prices 
lower than ours. That may be good 
business for them, but it is tough 
on the rest of us.” 

Other merchants’ were _ inter- 
viewed, but these are representative. 
There can be no doubt that big re- 
tailers are questioning the value to 
them of national advertising and 
are inclined to place the burden of 
proof on the advertisers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS that will save 


the cost of 
expensive art work —that will improve your 
salesmen’s portfolios — that will tell your story 
in a better, clearer way. 


Let me quote on your next order 
LEWIS F. NATHAN CO. 
101 W. 42nd St., New York Phone Bryant 7736 
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| Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.50. No display 


Personal Service and Supplies | 
| 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IT IS A GREAT YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 

Are you on the borderland of better ‘and bigger 
things? Sales managers and district managers 
are needed in this great expanding business. 
We are selling a wonderful motion picture pub- 
licity service to leading bankers and business men 
throughout the entire country. Are you making 
$1,055 a month? If not—why not? That is the 
average for our producers. Former experience in 
this line is not necessary. We will tell you with- 
out obligation. Shoot us a line and identify your- 
self as the man we are looking for. Alexander 
Film Company, 3329 South Broadway, Denver, 
Colorado. 


SEVERAL QUALIFIED SALES MANAGERS, 
with demonstrably successful records in recruit- 
ing and handling large organizations, will find 
permanent connections paying up to $10,000 a 
year in the 1924 expansion of one of the two 
largest manufacturers in its industry. A few im- 
portant territories are open for real organizers. 
State experience fully and write at once to H. F. 
Baker, gen. sales mgr., 319 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago. 


A LARGE MANUFACTURER OF _ ELEC- 
trical apparatus is bringing out a new line of fan 
motors, and desires a sales executive with experi- 
ence and acquaintance in the fan motor field to 
organize this department. This is an unusual 
opportunity for the right man, Answer fully, ad- 
vising history, salary desired and send _ photo- 
graph. All documents will be held confidential 
and returned to applicant. Box 760, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALES PROMOTION 


LETTERS THAT GET WHAT THEY GO 
after—inquiries, orders, remittances. Been writ- 
ing ’em 20 years for every line of business and 
service. Got 25 per cent replies from one letter 
on proposition to canvassing agents; 27 per cent 
replies from letter-folder sent to high class in- 
vestors; raised $50,000 by mail on another invest- 
ment proposition at 15 per cent selling cost. Out- 
line your problem for free suggestions and book- 
let, ‘“‘Resultful Advertising Service.’ Ernest F. 
Gardner, 511-Y Ridge Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during twenty-six years for clients by my direct- 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. Ten years sales 
promotion manager Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems, free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffale. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


$10,000 MADE WITH US LAST YEAR. 
Established mechanical appliance manufacturer 
with installations in some of the best known con- 
cerns of the country. Unit sales will amount to 
$1,200 or better and go into offices, banks, etc. 
No favorites or relatives in the way of advance- 
ment to sales executive positions. Men who have 
sold adding, calculating, tabulating, billing, time 
recording or similar office appliances or any me- 
chanical unit running into substantial ficures and 
requiring systematizing analysis have good experi- 
ence for this work. Big opening for men who 
have the courage to sell where there is competi- 
tion, are hard workers, can close and are willing 
to take some chances if warranted by the oppor- 
tunity. Address Box 761, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


AMERICAN SECURITY CREDIT COMPANY, 
a corporation operating throughout the world, 
furnishes a credit service for banks, manufac- 


turers, wholesalers and _ retailers covering a 
broader field than any other known company. 
Our credit investigating, collecting, adjusting, 


freight checking and tracing methods have been 
in successful operation for years by such institu- 
tions as Standard Oil Company, Sears, Roebuck 
& Company and we now want to extend our 
business to every section. We need ambitious 
and capable representatives who can display real 
salesmanship in presenting our service to all 
lines of business. This is an opportunity to 
make your income in keeping with your ability 
and to develop a permanent and dignified con- 
nection. Write for particulars. American Se 
curity Credit Company, general offices, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE—HAVING SOLD HOLD- 
ings in a manufacturing concern doing national 
distribution through jobbers and dealers, I am in- 
terested in a position as sales manager or if I 
could obtain substantial financial interest in 
small concern would consider it. Twelve years’ 
experience, mainly with agricultural specialties; 
possess practical knowledge of modern merchan- 
dising. Know office routine requirements and im- 
portant essentials of handling human element. 
Personal sales record most creditable. Not inter- 
ested in stocks, real estate, or any schemes. Ex- 
cellent references; 36, married and _ university 
graduate. Address Box 763, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


A SELLING SALES MANAGER—CIRCUM- 
stances connected with factory production make 
available the services of an unusual sales man- 
ager, engaged for a big job and effective in deal- 
ing with principals of the highest type. Eighteen 
years’ experience in selling, more than half in 


directing the activities of others. A man of 
presence, character, and ability, held in affec- 
tionate esteem by his associates and salesmen, 


and trusted by customers of the house. He knows 
selling from the bottom up, sees straight, and is 
a hard and resourceful worker. Has a fine record 
in the training of salesmen, establishment of 
branch offices, and general organization work, in- 
cluding sales correspondence. Can go into the 
field with salesmen and close difficult cases with 
neatness and dispatch. <A big athletic sort of 
man who makes friends easily and does not lose 
them. He will add brains and power to any 
organization, and, while we dislike to lose him, 
we feel that he is entitled to a position of larger 
scope than circumstances offer in his present 
connection. Box 764, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 
Leland Ave., Chicago. 


Do You Want More Business? 
Consult 
—WRIGHT SERVICE— 


2642 East 22nd Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


duct accordingly. 


f 


< 
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by presenting to him letters that are as 
near mechanical perfection as good inks and 
ribbons can make them. 

There is just one way to make good inks and ribbons. 
(quipment and skilled labor that knows the requirements of the various machines and builds its pro- 
HALCO SUPPLIES combine these points with just a little more for good measure. 
Haleo Supplies cost no more than ordinary supplies, as they are sold to you direct, 
either from our factory at Philadelphia, or through our branches in New York, 
Chicago, Washington, D. C., or San Francisco. 

Send today for latest price list and see for yourself 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Washington, D. C. 


7A A AI St 


Ribbonsa nd Inks 


for the 
MULTIGRAPH NEOSTYLE 
MULTI-COLOR ADDRESS-O-GRAPH 
MIMEOGRAPH TYPEWRITER 
Haleo Supplies are made first to 


please the user, but their ultimate duty 
is to please the receiver of your letters, 


The best of materials, modern 


1460 Grays Ferry Road 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Do you know where your business is com- 
ing from—and where it is not coming from? 

Have you ever given your territory a 
close-up, cold-blooded analysis, to see just 
where you are getting business and where 
you are not—to determine whether you are 
actually working your territory, or merely 
covering it? 

One manufacturer did this recently, and 
got the surprise of his life. 

He found, for instance, that each of his 
territories contained from three to fifteen 
good-sized towns which his salesmen had 
been passing up, principally because they 
were a little off the beaten path, or because 
the hotel was bad. 

As a result of insisting that his salesmen 
make these towns, unless they could give 
some satisfactory explanation for not doing 
so, from one to seven new accounts were 
added in each territory. 

New business from old territory—from 
unworked territory! 

The sales manager of another concern—a 
well-known investment house traveling a 
large number of salesmen—had a similar 
experience recently. 


A man from a small country town down- 
state came into the main office one day and 
quietly announced that he would like to buy 
$25,000 worth of good securities. 

The company’s salesman in that territory 
had been making a town within a few miles 
of this man’s home for years, yet he had 
never heard of this prospect, and had never 
considered it worth while to make the small 
town. He makes it now—religiously. 


Furthermore, each of the company’s sales- 
men is today making towns he never made 
before. And new customers are being added 
constantly. 


Where does your business come from? 


New business from old territory—from 
unworked territory! 

Adding new towns to your active list is 
like adding new territory, and usually not 
nearly so expensive. 

The difference between a sales slump and 
a sales jump is often the difference between 
covering a territory and working it. <A 
careful study of the terrain is just as essen- 
tial to the success of a sales campaign as of 
a military campaign. 

There’s business to be had in every one of 
the “hard-to-get-to” and the “bum hotel” 
towns. In the aggregate it amounts to a big 
volume. 


Why not check up and see how much of 
this business you are losing? If some of the 
towns prove to be too expensive to work 
with salesmen, go after them by mail. They 
all look alike to Uncle Sam. 

Every day our Commercial Map depart- 
ment is called upon to plan map systems that 
will enable busy Sales Managers and Execu- 
tives to know their territory better—to make 
their sales work more thorough and effective. 

Our suggestions and recommendations 
along these lines are being carried out with 
fine results in the sales departments of hun- 
dreds of America’s most successful business 
institutions. 

The Sales Managers of many of these 
firms have told us they consider the map 
systems we planned and installed for them 
an indispensable factor in their sales and 
territorial work. 

However large or small your territory 
may be, whatever you sell or however you 
sell it, if you are interested in increasing 
your sales without increasing your sales 
force or extending your territory, we can 
help you. 


If you already have a map system, we can help you make 
it more useful. Address Commercial Map Department 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


306 Murphy Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


111 North Market Street, Chicago 


311 Broadway, New York 


IG; BOND ISSUES for public improve- 
ments have been Okayed at the June 
election in Chicago. Enabling acts which 

permit other great projects to go ahead were 
passed by Congress just before adjournment. 


As a result this city is assured unprecedented 
building activity for some years to come. The 
projects now under way or authorized involve 
expenditures in excess of $1,300,000,000.00. 
An equal amount is involved in other big 
improvements, such as the subway, which are 
contemplated but not definitely decided upon. 


There IS business in Chicago, and there will 
continue to be business in Chicago for those 
who go after it aggressively. Business is as good 
as WE make it. The circulation of The Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune is going UP this summer. 


he Chicago Cribune 


K\{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/(/ 


Write to any of these addresses for The Tribune’s BOOK ot FACTS on Markets 
and Merchandising. It will help you to build sales volume in the face of 1924 condi 
tions. Mailed free to any selling organization if requested on business stationery 


512 Fifth Avenue 7 South Dearborn Street 4106 Haas Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


